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PREFACE. 



This little volume has grown out of a short 
course of lectures on the synonyms of the New 
Testament, which, in the fulfilment of my duties as 
Professor of Divinity at King's College, I have 
more than once addressed to the theological students 
there. It seemed to me that lectures on such a 
subject might help, in however partial a measure, 
to supply a want, of which many of the students 
themselves are probably conscious, of which those 
who have to do with their training cannot help 
being aware. The long, patient and exact studies 
in philology of our great schools and universities, 
which form so invaluable a portion of their mental, 
and, I will add, of their moral discipline also, can 
find no place during the two years or two years and 
a half of the theological course at King's College. 
The time itself is too short to allow this, and it is 
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in great part claimed by other and more pressing 
studies. Some, indeed, we rejoice to find, come to 
us possessing this knowledge in a very respectable 
degree already ; while of others much more than 
this can be said. Yet where it does not already 
exist, it is quite impossible that it can be more than 
in part supplied. At the same time we feel the loss 
and the deficiency ; we are sometimes conscious of 
it even in those who go forth from us with general 
theological acquirements, which would bear a fa- 
vourable comparison with the acquirements of those 
trained in older institutions. It is a matter of re- 
gret, when in papers admirable in all other respects, 
errors of inexact scholarship are to be found, which 
seem quite out of keeping with the amount of in- 
telligence, and the standard of knowledge, which 
every where else they display. 

Feeling the immense value of these studies, and 
how unwise it would be, because we cannot have 
all which we would desire, to forego what is possi- 
ble and within our reach, I have two or three times 
dedicated a brief course of lectures to the compara- 
tive value of words in the New Testament — and 
these, with some subsequent additions and some 
defalcations, have supplied the materials of the 
present volume. I have never doubted that, set- 
ting aside those higher and more solemn lessons, 
which in a great measure are out of our reach to 
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impart; being to be taught rather by God than men, 
there are few things which we should have more at 
heart than to awaken in our scholars an enthusiasm 
for the grammar and the lexicon. We shall have 
done much, very much for those who come to us 
for theological training and generally for mental 
guidance, if we can persuade them to have these 
continually in their hands ; if we can make them 
believe that with these, and out of these, they may 
be learning more, obtaining more real and lasting 
acquisitions, such as will stay by them, such as will 
form a part of the texture of their own minds for 
ever, tliat they shall from these be more effectually 
accomplishing themselves for their future work, 
than from many a volume of divinity, studied be- 
fore its time, even if it were worth etiidying at aU, 
crudely digested, and therefore turning to no true 
nourishment of the inner man. 

But having now ventured to challenge for these 
lectures a somewhat wider audience than at first 
they had, it may be permitted to me to add here a 
very few observations on the value of th^ study of 
syncmyms, not any longer considered in reference 
to our peculiar needs, but generally ; and on that 
of the synonyms of the New Testament in particu- 
lar ; as also on the helps to this study which are at 
present in existence. 

The value of tliis study as a discipline for 
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training the mind into close and accarate habits of 
thought, the amount of instruction which may be 
drawn from it, the increase of intellectual wealth 
which it may yield, all this has been implicitly 
recognized by well-nigh all great writers — for well- 
nigh all from time to time have paused, themselves 
to play the dividers and discemers of words — ex- 
plicitly by not a few who have proclaimed the 
value which this study had in their eyes. And in- 
structive as in any language it must be, it must be 
eminently so in the Greek — a language spoken by 
a people of the finest and subtlest intellect ; who 
saw distinctions where others saw none ; who di- 
vided out to different words what others often were 
content to huddle under a common term ; who were 
themselves singularly alive to its value, diligently 
cultivating the art of synonymous distinction,^ and 
sometimes even to an extravagant excess;* who 
have bequeathed a multitude of fine and delicate 
observations on the right distinguishing of their 
own words to the after world. 

And while thus, with reference to all Greek, 
the investigation of the likenesses and differences 
of words appears especially invited by the charac- 
teristic excellences of the language, in respect to 

^ The oififivra Siaipciv, Plato, Laches, 197 d 
* lA Proiag. 377 abc. 
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the Greek of the New Testament, plainly there are 
reasons additional inviting us to this 6tudy. If by 
it we become aware of delicate variations in an 
author's meaning, which otherwise we might have 
missed, where is it so desirable that we should not 
miss anything, that we should lose no finer inten- 
tion of the writer, than in those words which are 
the vehicles of the very inind of God ? If it in- 
creases the intellectual riches of the student, can 
this anywhere be of so great importance as there, 
where the intellectual may, if rightly used, prove 
spiritual riches as well ? K it encourage thoughtful 
meditation on the exact forces of words, both as 
they are in themselves, and in their relation to other 
words, or in any way unveil to us their marvel and 
their mystery, this can nowhere else have a worth 
in the least approaching that which it acquires 
when the words with which we have to do are, to 
those who receive them aright, words of eternal 
life ; while out of the dead carcases of the same, if 
men suffer the spirit of life to depart from them, all 
manner of corruptions and,heresies may be, as they 
have been, bred. 

The words of the New Testament are eminently 
the <7Tot;^€to of Christian theology, and he who will 
lot begin with a patient study of these, shall never 
make any considerable, least of all any secure, ad- 
vances in this : for here, as everywhere else, disap 

1* 
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pointment awaits him who thinks to possess the 
whole without first possessing the parts, of which 
that whole is composed. Now it is the very nature 
and necessity of the. investigation of synonyms to 
compel such patient investigation of the forces of 
words, such accurate weighing of their precise 
value, absolute and relative, and in this its merits 
as a mental discipline, consist 

Yet neither in respect of Greek synonyms in 
general, nor specially in respect of those of the 
"New Testament, can it be affirmed that we are even 
tolerably furnished with books. Whatever there 
may be to provoke occasional dissent in Doderlein's 
Zoitemische Synonyme und Etymologieen^ yet there 
is no book on Greek synonyms which for compass 
and completeness can bear comparison with it ; and 
almost all the more important modem languages 
of Europe have better books devoted to their syno- 
nyms than any which has been devoted to the 
Greek. The works of the early grammarians, as of 
Ammonius and others, supply a certain amount of 
important material, but cannot be said even remote- 
ly to meet the needs of the student at the present 
day. Vomel's SynomfmisoJies Worterbuch^ Frank- 
furt, 1822, an admirable little volume as far as it 
goes, but at the same time a school-book and no 
more, and PiUon's Synonymea Grecsy of which a 
translation into English was edited by the late 
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T. E. Arnold, London, 1850, are the only modem 
attempts to supply the deficiency; at least I am 
not aware of any other. But neither of these wri- 
ters has allowed himself space to enter on his sub- 
ject with any fulness and completeness ; while the 
references to the synonyms of the New Testament 
are exceedingly rare in Yomel ; and though some- 
what more frequent in FiUon's work, are capricious 
and accidental there, and in general of a meagre 
and unsatisfactory description. 

The only book dedicated expressly and exdn- 
sively to these is one written in Latin by J. A. H. 
Tittman, De Synom/mis m Nam Tegmenta, Leip- 
sic, 1829, 1832. It would ill become me, and I 
have certainly no intention to speak slightingly of 
the work of a most estimable man, and of a good 
scholar — above all, when that work is one from 
which I have occasionally derived assistance, such 
as I most willingly acknowledge. Yet the fact 
that we are offering a book on the same subject as 
a preceding author ; and may thus lie under, or seem 
to others to lie imder, the temptation of unduly 
claiming for the ground which we would occupy, 
that it is not occupied already ; this must not wholly 
shut our mouths in respect of what appear to us 
deficiencies or shortcomings on his part. And this 
work of Tittmann's seems to me still to leave room 
for another on the subject of the synonyms of the 
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ISew Testament. It sometimes teivels very slowly 
over its ground ; tiie synonyms which he selects for 
discrimination cannot be esteemed always the most 
interesting, nor, which is one of the most important 
things of all, are they always felicitously grouped 
for investigation ; he often fails to bring out in sharp 
and clear antithesis the differences between them ; 
while now and then the investigations of later 
scholars have quite broken down the distinctions 
which he has sought to establish. Indeed the fact 
that this book of Tittmann's, despite the interest 
of its subject, and its standing alone upon it, not 
to speak of its republication in England and in 
English,^ has never obtained any considerable cir- 
culation among students of theology here, is itself 
an evidence that it has not been felt to meet our 
wants on the matter. 

The work which is now offered, is, I am perfect- 
ly aware, but a slight contribution to the subject — 
small in respect of the number of synonyms con- 
sidered,* which might easily have been doubled or 

* BibHeal CMnet, yoU. iii. szxyil EdiAburgh, 1883, 18SV. It 
nmst at the same time be owned that Tittmann has hardly had a 
fair chance. Nothing can weU be imagined more incorrect and 
more slovenlj than this translation. It is often unintelligible, 
where the original is perfectly clear. 

* I have not thought it worth while to dispose these synonyms 
in alphabetical order. The fact that only one in each pair or groups 
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trebled ; many of the most interesting having re- 
mained nntonched by mo ; and also, as I am pain- 
fully aware, with manifold deficiencies, most probar 
bly with some mistakes, even in the treatment of 
these. The conclusions at which I have arrived 
may rest sometimes on too narrow an induction : it 
is possible that a larger knowledge would have com- 
pelled me to modify or forego them altogether. I 
can only say that I have not consciously passed 
over any passages which would have made against 
my distinction ; and that on this and any other sub- 
ject in the volume I shall most gladly receive in- 
struction and correction ; while yet, in conclusion, 
I will not fear to add that, with all this, the book is 
the result of enough of honest labour, of notices 
not to be found ready to hand in Wetstein, or Gro- 
tius, or Suicer, in German commentaries, or in lexi- 
cons (though I have availed myself of all these), 
but gathered one by one during many years, to 
make me feel confident that any who shall hereafter 
give a better and completer book on the subject, 
will yet acknowledge a certain amount of assistance 
derived from these preparatory labours. 

Let me only add how deeply thankful I shall 

can be arranged according to 8Qch law, rendera the disposition 
nearly, if not altogether, useless. On the other hand, I have 
sought, by sufficient indexes^ to assist the reader^s references to the 
book. 
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be to Him who can alone prosper the work of our 
hands, if my book, notwithstanding its deficiencies 
and imperfections, shall be of any service to any in 
leading them into a closer and more accurate inves- 
tigation of His Word, and of the riches of wisdom 
and knowledge which are therein contained. 

Itohxnstoki^ Jfay, 1854. 
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§1. — ^EtcfcKffixia, <n)va^wfff\^ iravrffupis* 

^EiacKriaia is one of those words whose history 
it is peculiarly interesting to watch, as they obtain 
a deeper meaning, and receive a new consecration 
in the Christian Church ; which, even while it did 
not invent, has yet assumed them into its service, 
and employed them in a far loftier sense than any 
to which the world had ever put them before. 
The very word by which the Church is named is 
itself an example — a more illustrious one could 
scarcely be found — of this gradual ennobling of a 
word. For we have iKK\i]<ria in three distinct 
stages of meaning — the heathen, the Jewish, and 
the Christian. In respect of the first, €KK\f}ala, 
as all know, was the lawful assembly in a free 
Greek city of all those possessed of the rights of 
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citizensliip, for the transaction of public affain^. 
That they were sunrnuxned is expressed in the latter 
part of the word ; that thej were snmmoned <n£t 
of the whole population, a select portion of it, in- 
cluding neither the populace, nor yet strangers, nor 
those who had forfeited their civic rights, this is 
expressed in the first. Both the caUi/ng, and the 
calling ovt^ are moments to be remembered, when 
the word is assumed into a higher Christian sense, 
for in them the chief part of its peculiar adaptation 
to its auguster uses lies.^ It is interesting to ob- 
serve how, on one occasion in the New Testament, 
the word returns to this its earlier significance 
(Acts xix. 32, 39, 40). 

'EicKKijaia did not, like some other words, pass 
immediately and at a single step fi-om the heathen 
world to the Christian Church: but here, as so 

^ Both these points are well made by Flaeius IlljiicuS) in his 
Olavis Scriptural s. ▼. Ecdesia : Quia Ecclesia a yerbo koXcik yenit^ 
hoc obeeryetnr primnm ; ideo conyersionem hominum yocationem 
Tocariy non tantum qnia Dens eos per se snnmqne Yerbum, qnasi 
clamore, yocat; sed etiam quia sieut herus ex turbk iSuDulorum 
certos aliquos ad aliqua singularia munia eyocat^ sic Deus quoque 
turn totum populum suum yocat ad cultum suum (HoSb xL 1) turn 
etiam singulos homines ad certas singularesque functionesw (Act. 
xiiL 2.) Qaoniam autcm non tantum yocatnr Populus Dei ad cul- 
tum Dei, sed etiam yocatur ex reliquA turbA aut oonfusione generis 
humani, ideo dicitur Ecclesia, quasi dicas^ Evocata diyinitus ex reli- 
quft. impiorum coUuyie, ad cultum celebrationemque Dei, et ster- 
nam felicitatem. 
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often, the Septuagint supplies the link of connexion, 
the point of transition, the word being there pre- 
pared for its highest meaning of all. When the 
Alexandrian translators undertook the rendering of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, they found in them two 
constantly recurring words, namely nn; and irjp;. 
For these. they employed generally, and as their 
most adequate Greek equivalents, frwarftoyrj and 
iKtcKriaia. The rule which they seem to have pre- 
scribed to themselves is as follows — to render m» 
for the most part by trwajtayi^ (Exod. xii. 8 ; Lev. 
iv. 13 ; Numb. i. 2, and altogether more than an 
hundred times), and whatever other renderings of 
the word they may adopt, in no single case to ren- 
der it by iKic\qaia. It were to be wished that they 
had shown the same consistency in respect of hnp ; 
but they have not ; for while iKK\7f<ria is their stand- 
ing word for it (Dent, xviii. 16 ; Judg. xx. 2 ; 1 Kings 
viii. 14, and in all some seventy times), they too 
often render this also by ^wwywyfi (Lev. iv. 13 ; 
Numb. X. 4 ; Deut. v. 22, and in all some five and 
twenty times), thus breaking down for the Greek 
reader the distinction which undoubtedly exists be- 
tween the words. Our English translation has the 
same lack of a consistent rendering. Its two words 
are ' congregation ' and ' assembly ; ' but instead of 
constantly assigning one to one, and one to the 
other, it renders nn5 now by ' congregation ' (Lev. 
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X. 17 ; Numb. i. 16 ; Josh. ix. 27), and now by ' as* 
sembly ' (Lev. It. 13) ; and on die other hand, Vrrp 
only sometimes by ^assembly' (Judg. xxi. 8; 2 
Chron. xxx. 23), but much oftener by ^ congrega- 
tion ' (Jndg. xxi. 5 ; Josh. viii. 35). There is an 
interesting discussion by Vitringa {De 8yna/g. Vet. 
pp. 77 — 89) on the distinction between these two 
Hebrew synonyms ; the result of which is summed 
up in the following statements : Notat proprie hmp 
universam alicujus populi mnltitudinem, vinculis 
societatis nnitam et rempublicam sive civitatcm 
quandam constituentem, cum yocabulum nny ex 
indole et vi significationis snse tantum dicat quern- 
cunque hominum coetum et conventum, sive mino- 
rem sive majorem (p. 80). And again : Swayeoyiiy 
ut et ni9y semper significat co&tum conjunctum et 
congregatum, etiamsi nuUo forte vinculo ligatum, 
sed ^ iKfcXffaia [*=» ^p] designat mnltitudinem ali- 
quam, quse populum constituit, per leges et vincula 
inter se junctam, etsi ssepe fiat ut non sit coacta vel 
cogi possit (p. 88). 

Accepting this as a true distinction, remember- 
ing too the probable etymological connexion be- 
tween Vip and the Greek scdkelv^ and thus its rela- 
tionship, once removed, with cKKkfjaia^ as indeed 
also with the old Latin ' calare,' and our own * call,' 
we shall see that it was not without due reason 
that our Lord (Matt. xvL 18 ; xviii. 17) and His 
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Apostles claimed this, as the nobler word, to desig- 
nate the new society of which He was the Founder, 
being, as it was, a society knit together by the 
closest spiritual bonds, and altogether independent 
of space. 

Yet for all this we do not find the title iKKKfiala 
altogether withdrawn from the Jewish congrega- 
tion ; that too was " the Chv/rch in the wilderness" 
(Acts yli. 38) ; for Christian and Jewish differed 
only in degree, and not in kind. Nor yet do we 
find awar/tirfri wholly renounced by the Church ; 
the latest honourable use of it in the N"ew Testa- 
ment, indeed the only Christian use of it there, is 
by that Apostle, to whom it was especially given to 
maintain unbroken to the latest possible moment 
the outward bonds connecting the Synagogue and 
the Church (Jam. ii. 2). Occasionally also by the 
early Fathers, by Ignatius for instance {Ep. ad 
Polyc. 4), we find awaytiayq still employed as an 
honourable designation of the Church, or of her 
places of assembly. Still there were causes at 
work, which could not but induce the faithful to 
have less and less pleasure in the application of this 
name to themselves ; which led them in the end to 
leave it altogether to those, whom in the latest book 
of the canon the Lord had characterized for their 
fierce opposition to the truth even as " the ayna- 
gogtte of Satan" (Rev. iii. 9), Thus the greater 
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fitness and nobleness of tiie title hach/iaiaL has been 
ah*eady noted. Add to this that the Chnrch was 
ever rooting itself more predominantlj in the soil 
of heathendom, breaking off more entirely from its 
Jewish stock and stem. This of itself wonld haTe 
led the faithful to the letting &11 of cvwvfm^j a 
word at once of mx&eqnent use in classical Greek, 
and permanentiy associated witii Jewish worship, 
and to the ever more exdnsive appropriation to 
themselves of isacXajalaj so f&miliar already, and of 
so honourable a significance, in Greek ears. 

It will be perceived from what has been said, 
that Augostine, by a piece of good fortune which 
he had scarcely a right to espect, was only half in 
the wrong, when transferring his Latin etymologies 
to the Greek and Hebrew, and not pausing to ask 
himself whether they would hold good there, as was 
beforehand improbable enough, he finds the reason 
for attributing away{oyii to the Jewish, and ixxXr)^ 
tria to the Christian Church, in the fact that ^ con- 
vocatio ' (=^ iKKkriaid) is a nobler term than ^ con- 
gregatio ' (««* crwoywyif), the first being properly 
the coMng together of men, the second the gcUher- 
mg together {congregaUo, from oongrego^ and that 
from greoi) of catUe.^ 

' Enarr, in Ps. Ixzxi. 1. In synagogft. populum Israfil accipi- 
mus, quia et ipsorum propric synagoga did solet^ quomvis et Eo- 
clesia dieta sit Kostri vero Eeelesiam nunquam syDagogam dize- 
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The iravqyvpi'i differs from the iKkkfjtrla in this, 
that in the eteKkfjcFia^ as has been noted already, 
there lay ever the sense of an assembly that had 
come together for the transaction of business. The 
iravrpyvpi^j on the other hand, was a great assembly 
for purposes of festal rejoicing ; and on this account 
it is found joined continually with kopTq^ as by 
Philo, Vit. Mob. ii 7 ; Ezek. xlvi. 11 ; cf. Hos. ii. 
11 ; ix. 5 ; the word having given us ' panegyric,' 
which is properly a speech made on such an occa- 
sion. Business might grow out of the &ct that 
such multitudes were assembled, since many, and 
for various reasons, would b# glad to avail them- 
selves of the circumstance ; but only in the same 
way as a ' fidr ' grew out of a ' feria,' or holy-day. 
Strabo (x. 5) notices the business-like aspect which 
the 7ravf)yvp€i^ commonly assumed : ^ re iravrfyvpui 
ip/rropiKov ri irparfpxi : cf. Pausanias, x. 32. 9 ; and 
this was to such an extent the prominent character 
of them, that the Eomans translated iravqyvpi/s by 
the Latin ^mercatus,* and this even when the 

rant, sed semper Eoclesiam: eive discemendi catiss^ give qnod 
inter congregationem, nnde syoagoga^ et conyocationem, unde £c- 
elesia nomen accepit, distet aliqnid ; quod scilioet eongregari et 
peoora sclent, atque ipsa proprie, quorum et greget proprie did- 
muB; convocari autem magis est utentium ratione, sicut sunt Lomi- 
nes. So also the author of a Commentary on the Book of Proyerbs 
formerly ascribed to Jerome {Opp, yoL y. p. 588). 
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Olympic games were intended (Cicero, TtMC. v. 3 ; 
Justin, xiii. 5). These with the other games were 
eminently, though not exclusively, the iravrfyvpent 
of the Greek nation (Thucyd. i. 26). If we keep 
tbi8 festal character of the nravrfyvpv: in mind, we 
shall iind a peculiar fitness in the employment of 
this word at Heb. xii. 23 ; where only in the New 
Testament it occurs. The Apostle is there setting 
forth the communion of the Church militant on 
earth with the Church triumphant in heaven, — 
with that Church from which all labour and toil have 
for ever passed away (Eev. xxi. 4) ; and how could 
he better describe thiiS last than as a irav/iipfpi^y than 
as the festal assembly of heaven? 



§*ii. — OetoTTj^f OeoTTf^, 

Nettheb of these words occurs more than once 
in the New Testament : Oetirfy: only at Eom. i. 20 ; 
^€071^9 at Col. ii. 9. We have rendered both by 
* Godhead ; ' yet they must not be regarded as iden- 
tical in meaning, nor even as two difierent forms 
of the same word, which in process of time have 
separated off from one another, and acquired differ- 
ent shades of significance. On the contrary, there 
is a real distinction between them, and one which 
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grounds itself on their different derivations ; d^orrf; 
being from ©e69, and OeiMrq^^ not fronoi to 0€iovy 
which might be said to be the same thing as Se&s^ 
but from the adjective dew. Comparing the two 
passages where they severally occur, we shall at 
once perceive the fitness of the employment of one 
word in one, of the other in the other. In the first 
(Rom. i. 20), St. Paul is declaring how much of 
God may be known from the revelation of Himself 
which He has made in nature, from those vestiges 
of Himself which men may everywhere trace in 
the world around them. Yet it is n<5t the personal 
God whom any man may learn to know by these 
aids ; He can be known only by the revelation of 
Himself in His Son ; but only His divine attributes, 
His majesty and glory. This Theophylact feels, 
who gives iieyaKetomy; as equivalent to OeiorTy: here; 
and it is not to be doubted that St. Paul uses this 
vaguer, more abstract, and less personal word, just 
because he would a£Srm that men may know Gbd's 
power and majesty from His works ; but would n^^ 
imply that they may know Himself from these or 
from anything short of the revelation of His Eter- 
nal Word.' But in the second passage (Col. ii. 9), 
St. Paul is declaring that in the Son there dwells 
all the Mness of absolute Godhead ; they were no 

* Cicero (Tusc, i 13): Mulli de Diis prava sentiiut; omnes 
fameii esse vim et naturam diviuam arbitrantur. 

2 
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mere rays of divine glory which gilded Him, light- 
ing up His person for a season and with a splendour 
not His own ; but He was, and is, absolute and 
perfect Ood ; and the Apostle uses OeoTny: to express 
this essential and personal Godhead of the Son. 
Thus Beza rightly : Kon dicit : r^v duto-nrroj i. e. 
divinitatem, sed r^y OeinfTa^ i. e. deitatem, ut ma* 
gis etiam expresse loquatur ; . • • ^ Oewrryi attributa 
videturpotiusquamnaturamipsamdechirare. And 
Bengel : Kon modo divinas virtutes, sed ipsa divina 
natura. De Wette has sought to express the dis- 
tinction in his German translation, rendering deion^ 
by < Gottlichkeit,' and OeoT/yi by * Gottheit' 

There have not been wanting those who have 
denied that any such distinction was intended by 
St Paul ; and they rest this denial on the assump- 
tion that no such difference between the forces of 
the two words can be satis&ctorily made out But 
even supposing that it did not appear in classic 
Greek, this of itself would be in no way decisive 
on the matter. The Gospel of Christ might for all 
this put into words, and again draw out from them, 
new forces, latent distinctions which those who hith- 
erto employed the words may not have required, 
but which were necessary for it And that this 
distinction between ' deity ' and ^ divinity,' if I may 
use these words to represent severally Oeomf; and 
BetoTfj^j is one which would be strongly felt, and 
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which therefore would seek its utterance in Chris- 
' tian theology ; of this we have signal proof in the 
fact that the Latin Christian writers were not con- 
tent with 'divinitas,' which they found ready to 
their hand in the writings of Cicero and of others ; 
hut themselves coined ^ deltas ' as the only adequate 
Latin representative of the Greek deorry;. We have 
Augustine's express testimony to the fact {De Civ, 
Dei^ vii. 1) : Hanc divinitatemy vel ut sic dixerim 
deitatem ; nam et hoc verbo uti jam nostros non 
piget, ut de Grajco expresslus transferant id quod 
illi BiiTrjTa appellant, &c. Cf. x. 1, 2. But not to 
urge this nor yet the several etymologies of the 
words, which so clearly point to this difference in 
their meanings, examples, so far as they extend, go 
to support the same. Both deorrj^ and Oetorrj^y as in 
general the abstract words in every language, are 
of late formation ; and one of them, OeoTti^ is ex- 
tremely rare ; indeed only a single example of it 
from classical Greek has yet been brought forward 
(Lucian, Icarom, 9) ; where, however, it expresses, 
in agreement with the view hero afltoned. Godhead 
in the absolute sense, or at least in as absolute a 
sense as the heathen could conceive it. ©etoriy? is 
a very much commoner word ; and all the instances 
of its employment with which I am acquainted also 
bear out the distinction which has been here drawn. 
There is ever a manifestation of the divine, there 
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are divine attributes, in that to which dewny; is at- 
tributed, but never absolute personal Deity. Thus 
Lucian, {De GcHum. 17), attributes QewnYi to He- 
phsestion, when after his death Alexander would 
have raised him to the rank of a god ; and Plutarch 
speaks of the 0€c6t7j<; 7^9 y^vx^j^ {De Plac. Phil. v. 
1 ; cf. De laid, et Odr, 2 ; SuU, 6), with various 
other passages to the like effect. In conclusion, it 
may be observed, that whether this distinction was 
intended, as I am fully persuaded it was, by St. 
Paul or not, it established itself firmly in the later 
theological language of the Church — the Greek 
Fathers using never Oeiinrj^^ but always Beorry;^ as 
alone adequately expressing the essential Godhead 
of each of the Three Persons in the Trinity. 



§••• f f f 
ui. — i€pov, vao^. 

We have only in our Version the one word 
* temple,' with which we render both of these ; nor 
is it very easy to perceive in what manner we could 
have indicated the distinction between them ; which 
is yet a very real one, and one the marking of which 
would often add much to the clearness and preci- 
sion of the sacred narrative. ^lepov is the whole 
compass of the sacred enclosure, the rifievo^y in- 
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eluding the outer courts, the porches, porticoes, and 
other buildings subordinated to the temple itself 
Ncto^j on the other hand, &om vcuodj ^ habito,' the 
proper habitation of God, is the temple itself, that 
properly and by especial right so called, being the 
kernel and centre of the whole ; the Holy and the 
Holy of Holies. This distinction, one that existed 
and was recognized in profane Greek and with 
reference to heathen temples, quite as much as in 
sacred Greek and with relation to the temple of the 
true God (see Herodotus, i. 181, 183), is one, I be- 
lieve, always assumed in all passages relating to 
the temple at Jerusalem, alike by Josephus, by 
Philo, by the Septuagint translators, and in the 
New Testament. Often indeed it is explicitly 
recognized, as by Josephus, (AntL viii. 8. 9), who, 
having described the building of the vao^ by Solo- 
mon, goes on to say ; Nclov S' e^aOev Upop ^KoSofiri^ 
aeu ip T€Tp<iya>vq> c^fiari. In another passage 
{AnU. xi. 4. 3), he describes the Samaritans as seek- 
ing permission of the Jews to be allowed to share 
in the rebuilding of God's house {frvyKaraaKevdacti 
rbv vaov). This is refused them (cf. Ezra iv. 2) ; 
but, according to his account, it was permitted to 
them a<l>iKvovfi€Pot<: ek ro iepop trefietv top Oeop — 
a privilege denied to mere Gentiles, who might not, 
under penalty of death, pass beyond their own 
Court (Acts xxi. 29, 30). 
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The distinction may be brought to bear with 
advantage on several passages in the New Testa- 
ment. When Zacharias entered into " the temple 
of the Lord " to bum incense, the people who wait- 
ed his retnm, and who are described as standing 
" without " (Luke i. 10), were in one sense in the 
temple too, that is the Upov^ while he alone entered 
into the poo?, the * temple ' in its more limited and 
auguster sense. We read continually of Christ 
teaching ' in the temple ' (Matt. xxvi. 55 ; Luke xxi. 
57 ; John viii. 20) ; and perhaps are at a loss to 
understand how this could have been so ; or how 
long conversations could there have been maintain- 
ed, without interrupting the service of God. But 
this is ever the kpov^ the porches and porticoes of 
which were eminently adapted to such purposes, 
as they were intended for them. So too the money 
changers, the buyers and sellers, with the sheep 
and oxen whom the Lord drives out, He repels 
ihem from the Upov^ and not from the vaos. Irreve- 
rent as was their intrusion, they yet had not dared 
to establish themselves in the temple properly so 
called (Matt. xxi. 28 ; John ii. 14). On the other 
hand, when we read of another Zacharias slain 
" between the temple and the altar " (Matt, xxiii. 
35), we have only to remember that 'temple' is 
vao^ here, at once to get rid of a difficulty, which 
may perhaps have presented itself to many — ^this. 
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namely, Was not the altar in the temple? how 
then conld any locality be described as between 
these two ? In the iepov^ doabtless, the brazen altar 
to which allusion is here made was, but not in the 
yao9,- " in the court of the house of the Lord " (cf. 
Josephus, Antt viii. 4, 1), where the sacred histo- 
rian (2 Chron. xxiv. 21) lays the scene of this mur- 
der, but not in the house of the Lord, or va6^ itself. 
Again, how vividly does it set forth to us the 
despair and defiance of Judas, that he presses even 
into the mJ? (Matt, xxvii. 5), into that which was 
set apart for the priests alone, and there casts down 
before them the accursed pride of blood ! Those 
expositors who affirm that here vaS^ stands for kpop^ 
should adduce some other passage in which the one 
is put for the other. 



§ iv. — iircTVfiaxOj eXey;^©, {alruit SXeyxo^.) 

One may * rebuke' another without bringing 
the rebuked to a conviction of any fault on his 
part ; and this, either because there was none, and 
the rebuke was therefore unneeded or unjust; or 
else because, though there was such fault, the re- 
buke was ineffectual to bring the offender to own 
it ; and in this possibility of * rebuking ' for sin, 
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without ^ convincing' of gin, lies the distinction be- 
tween these two words. ;In imrifiap lies simply the 
notion of rebuking ; which word can therefore be 
nsed of one unjustly checking or blaming another ; 
in this sense Peter ^ rebuked ' Jesus {^p^aro hriT%^ 
$uLVy Matt. xvi. 22 ; cf. xix. 13 ; Luke xviii. 39) : 
— or ineffectually and without any profit to the 
person rebuked, who is not therefore made to see 
his sin ; as when the penitent thief ^ rebuked ' 
{iirerlfia) his fellow male&ctor (Luke xxiii. 40 ; cL 
Mark ix. 25). But eXey%e4v is a much more preg^ 
nant word ; it is so to rebuke another, with such 
effectual wielding of the victorious arms of the 
truth, as to bring him, I do not say to a confession, 
but to a conviction, of his sin ; just as in juristic 
Greek, it is not merely to reply to, but to refute, an 
opponent. 

When we keep this distinction well in mind, 
what a light does it throw on a multitude of pas- 
sages in the New Testament ; and how much deep- 
er a meaning does it give them. Thus our Lord 
could demand, " Which of you convinceth (cXeyp^e*) 
Me of sin?" (John viii. 46.) Numbers rebuked 
Him ; numbers laid sin to His charge (Matt. ix. 3 ; 
John ix. 16) ; but none brought sin home to His 
conscience. Other passages which will gain from 
realizing the fulness of the meaning of eXeyp^eiv, are 
John iii. 20 ; viii. 9 j 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 26 ; but above 
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all, the great passage, John xvi. 8 : " When He 
[the Comforter] is come, He will reprove the world 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment ; " so 
we have rendered the words, following in onr * re- 
prove ' the Latin * arguet ; ' although few, I think, 
that have in any degree souglit to sound the depth 
of our Lord's words, but will admit that * convince,' 
which unfortunately our translators have relegated 
to the margin, would have been the preferable ren- 
dering, giving a depth and fulness of meaning to 
this work of the Holy Ghost, which * reprove ' in 
some part fails to express.* "He who shall come 
in my room, shall so bring home to the world its 
own *8in,' my perfect * righteousness,' God's coming 
'judgment,' shall so ' convince ' it of these, that it 
shall be obliged itself to acknowledge them ; and 
in this acknowledgment may find, shall be in the 
right way to find, its own blessediiess and salva- 
tion." 

Between alria and eXey^^o? a difference of a 
similar character exists. Alria is an accusation, but 
whether false or true the word does not attempt to 

^ Lampe giyee exceUently well the force of this i\4y^u : Opus 
Doctoris, qui veritatem qua hactenus non est aguita ita ad con- 
Bcientiam etiam renitentiB demonstrat, ut yictaa dare mauus coga- 
tur. See an admirable discussion on the word, especially as here 
used, in Archdeacon Hare*s Mission of the Comforter^ Ist edit pp. 
628—644. 

2* 
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anticipate ; and thns it could be applied, indeed it 
was applied to the accusation made against the Lord 
of Glory Himself (Matt, xxvii. 37); but ikeyxoi 
implies not merely the charge, but the truth of the 
charge, and the manifestation of the truth; nay 
more than tliis, very often also the acknowledgment, 
if not outward, yet inward, of the truth of the 
charge on the aide of the party accused ; it being 
the glorious prerogative of the truth in its highest 
operation not merely to assert itself; and to silence 
the adversary, but to silence him by convincing him 
of his error. Demosthenes, Con. Androt. p. 600 : 
tldfiTToXu "KoiSopla re koI airia xexeopiafxivov iarip 
i\£yj(pv. alrta iik» yap ianv^ Srav ri^ '^i'Xm xPV^^ 
fi€vo^ \6y^ fitf irapcur)(vfrai, viariVy &v Xiyei' eXey^o? 
Si, Stop &v &v elirg ri^j koI raXriffi^ ofwv Seify, 
Compare Aristotle, Hhet. ad Alex. 13 : "EXeyxo^ 
lore fiev h fiif Bmfarbp AXKb^ ixi^^ ^^^' oirrco^, &^ 
rifievi Xiyofiev. By our serviceable distinction be- 
tween * convict ' and ' convince ' we maintain a dif- 
ference between the judicial and the moral eX^fxo^. 
Both will meet together in the last day, when every 
condemned sinner will be at once ^ convicted ' and 
* convinced ; ' all which is implied in that " he was 
speechless" of the guest who was found by the 
king without a marriage garment (Matt. xxii. 12 ; 
cf. Kom. iii. 4). 
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§ V. — avdOrjfia, avaOefia. 

Many would deny that there is any room foi 
synonymous discrimination in respect of these two 
words, affii*ming them to be merely different spell- 
ings of the same word, and promiscuously used ; 
which if it were the fact, their fitness for a place in 
a book of synonyms would of course disappear; 
difference as well as likeness being necessary for 
this. This much, indeed, of what they aflSrm is 
perfectly true — namely, that avdffijfia and avdffefui^ 
like evfyrffia and evpefiUj eiriffTj/ia and hrideiiay must 
severally be regarded as having been at first only 
different pronunciations, which issued in different 
spellings, of one and the same word. But it is cer- 
tain that nothing is more common than for slightly 
different orthographies of the same word finally to 
settle and resolve themselves into different words, 
with different provinces of meaning which they 
have severally appropriated to themselves ; and 
which henceforth they maintain in perfect inde- 
pendence one of the other. I have elsewhere given 
a considerable number of examples of the kind ; 
and a very few may here suffice : 6pdcro^ and ddptro^:^ 
*Thrax' and «Threx,' 'rechtlich' and 'redlich,' 
* hamais ' and * hamois,' ' allay ' and ' alloy.' That 
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which may be affirmed of all these, may also, I am 
persnaded, be affirmed in respect of avcSrifia and 
avdOefJM, Whether this were so or not was a ques- 
tion debated with no little heat by some of the 
great early Hellenists, and names of weight and 
importance are ranged on either side; Salmasius 
being the greatest name among those who main- 
tained the existence of a distinction, at least in 
Hellenistic Oreek ; Beza among those who denied 
it. Perhaps here, as in so many cases, the tmth 
did not absolutely lie with the combatants on either 
part, but lay rather between them, though much 
nearer to one part than the otiier ; the most reason- 
able conclusion, after weighing all the evidence on 
either side, being this — that such a distinction did 
exist, and was allowed by many, but was by no 
means recognized or observed by all. 

In classical Greek avddfffia is quite the predomi- 
nant form, and that which alone Attic writers allow 
(Lobeck, Phrynichusy pp. 249, 446). It is there the 
technical word by which all such costly offerings as 
were presented to the gods, and then suspended or 
otherwise exposed to view in their temples, all by 
the Bomans termed ^ donaria,' as tripods, crowns, 
silver and golden vases, and the like, were called ; 
which were in this way separated for ever from all 
common and pro&ne uses, and openly dedicated to 
the honour of that deity to whom they were present- 
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ed at the first (Xenophon, Andb. v. 3. 5 ; Pausanias, 
X. 9). 

Eat with the translation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tares into Greek, a new thought demanded to find 
utterance. Those Scriptures spoke of two ways in 
which things and persons might be holy, set apart 
for God, devoted to Him. The children of Israel' 
were devoted to Him ; God was glorified m them : 
the wicked Ganaanites were devoted to Him ; God 
was glorified (m them. This awful fact, that things 
and persons might be devoted to Him for good, and 
for evil ; that there was such a thing as being " ac- 
cursed to the Lord " (Josh. vi. 17; cf. Deut. xiii. 16 ; 
Numb. xxi. 1 — 3) ; that of the spoil of the same 
city, a part might be consecrated to the Lord in 
His treasury, and a part utterly destroyed, and yet 
this part and that be alike dedicated to Him (Josh, 
vi. 19, 21) ;^ that in more ways than one a thing 
might be holy to Him (Lev. xvii. 28), — claimed its 
expression and utterance now, and found it in the 
two uses of one word ; which, while it remained the 
same, just differenced itself enough to indicate in 
which of the two senses it was employed. And 
here let it be observed, that those who find separa- 
tion froTTb God as the central idea of avdOefuiy are 
quite unable to trace a common bond of meaning 
between it and avdOr^fiaj which last is plainly sepa- 
ration to God ; or to show the point at which they 
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diverge from one another. Bather is it separation 
to God in both cases. ^ 

Already in the 8eptaagint we begin to find 
avdffrjfia and avadefia disengaging themselves from 
one another, and from a confused and promiscuons 
use. How far, indeed, the distinction is observed 
there, and whether imiversally, it is hard to deter- 
mine, from the variety of readings in various edi* 
tions ; but in one of the later critical editions (that 
of Tischendorf, 1850), many passages (such for in- 
stance as Judith xvi. 19 ; Lev. xxvii. 28, 29), which 
appear in some earlier editions negligent of the 
distinction, are observant of it. In the New Testa- 
ment the distinction that dvdOijfia is used to express 
the ' sacrum ' in a better sense, avadefia in a worse, 
is invariably maintained. It must be allowed, in- 
deed, that the passages there are not numerous 
enough to convince a gainsay er ; he nyiy attribute 
to hazard the fact that they fall in with this distinc- 

' Flacins Illyricus {Otavis Scripiurce^ 8.T. AnathemaJL excellent- 
ly explains tbe manner in which the two apparently opposed 
meanings unfold themselves from a single root : Anathema igitur 
est res ant persona Deo obligata ant addicta; sive quia £i ab 
hominibus est pietatis causA oblata: sive quia jnstitia Dei talcs, ob 
singularia aliqua piaoula veluti in suos careeres pcenasque abripnit, 
comprobante et declarante id etiam hominum sententi^. . . . Duplici 
enim de causd. Deus vult aliquid habere; vel tanquam gratum 
acceptumque ac sibi oblatum ; vel tanquam sibi exosum, suseque 
irie ac castigationi subjectum ac debitum. 
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tion ; avoBtiiia occurring only once : " Some spake 
of the temple, how it was adorned with goodly 
stones and gifts " {avaOi^fJuun, Luke xxi. 6) ; and 
dvdOefui no more than six times (Acts xxiii. 14 ; 
Eom. ix. 3 ; 1 Cor. xii. 8 ; xvi. 22 ; Gal. i. 8, 9). 
Still none can deny that so far as these uses reach, 
they confirm this view of the matter ; while if we 
turn to the' Greek Fathers, we shall find some of 
them indeed neglecting the distinction ; but others, 
and these of the greatest among them, not merely 
implicitly allowing it, as does Clenlens of Alexan- 
dria {Coh. ad Gen. 4), avdOrjfia yeyovajj^v r^ ©£&> 
tnrep Xpiarov : where the context plainly shows the 
meaning to be, we have become a cosdy offermg to 
God; but explicitly recognising and drawing out 
the diflference with accuracy and precision. See, 
for instance, Chrysostom, Horn. xvi. in Hom.^ as 
quoted in Suicer's TKesav/rua^ s. v. avdOeim. 

And thus, putting all which has been urged to- 
gether, — the d priori probability, drawn fi*om simi- 
lar phenomena in all languages, that the two forms 
of a word would gradually have two different mean- 
ings attached to them ; the wondrous way in which 
the two aspects of dedication to God are thus set 
out by slightly different forms of the same word ; 
the fact that every place in the New Testament, 
where the words occur, falls in with this scheme ; 
the usage, though not perfectly consistent, of later 
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ecclesiastical books, — I caimot but conclude that 
ca/ddrf/ia and dvdOefia are employed not accidentally 
by the sacred writers of the New Covenant in dif- 
ferent senses ; but that St. Luke uses avaOfffut, be- 
cause he intends to express that which is dedicated 
to God for its own honour as well as for God's 
glory ; St. Paul uses avdOefutj because he intends 
that which is devoted to God, but deviated, as were 
the Canaanites of old, to his honour indeed, but its 
own utter loss ; even as in the end every intelligent 
being, capable of knowing and loving God, must 
be either avd0f}fia or avaOefia to Bim. (See Wit- 
sius, Miao. Sae. vol. ii. p. 64, sqq. ; Deyling, Obae. 
Sac. vol. ii. p. 495, sqq.) 



§ vi. — 'rrpo<l}fyr€v<a, fiavrevofuu, 

IIpoifyrjTeva^ is a word of constant occurrence in 
the New Testament ; fuunevofiai occurs but once, 
namely at Acts xvi. 16 ; where of the girl possessed 
with the " spirit of divination," or spirit of Apollo, 
it is said that she " brought her masters much gain 
hy soothsayi/ng " (jiavT€vofiivrf). The abstinence firom 
the use of this word on all other occasions, and the 
use of it on this one, is very observable, furnishing 
as it does a very notable example of that instinctive 
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-wisdom wherewith the inspired writers keep aloof 
from all words, the employment of which would 
have tended to break down the distinction between 
heathenism and revealed religion. Thus evScufiovia^ 
although from a heathen point of view a religious 
word, for it ascribes happiness to the favour of the 
deity, is yet never employed to express Christian 
blessedness ; nor could it fitly have been so, Saifuavy 
which supplies its base, involving polytheistic error. 
In like manner aper^y the standing word in heathen 
ethics for * virtue,' is of very rarest occurrence in 
the !N'ew Testament ; it is found but once in all the 
writings of St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8) ; and where else 
(which is only in the Epistles of St. Peter), in quite 
different uses from those in which Aristotle employs 
it.* In the same way ^^17, which gives us ' ethics,' 
occurs only on a single occasion, and, which indi- 
cates that its absence elsewhere is not accidental, 
this once is in a quotation from a heathen poet 
(1 Oor. XV. 33). The same precision in maintaining 
these lines of demarcation is again strikingly mani- 
fested in the fact of the constant use of 0vauumipiov 
for the altar of the true God, occurring as it does 
more than twenty times in the books of the New 
Covenant, while on the one occasion when an hea- 

' Yerbum nimium humlle^— as Beza» accouutiog for its abscnee, 
Bays, — 81 cum donis S. S. comparetur. 
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then altar has need to be named, the word is 
changed, and instead of Ovauum^piov ('altare'), 
/Scofjw (^ara') is used (Acts xvii. 23); the feeling 
which dictated the exclusion of fiv>fii^ long survi- 
ving in the Church, so that, as altogether profane, 
it was quite shut out from Christian terminology 
(August!, ScmcBmch der GhrisQAcher ArchOoLogiey 
vol. i. p. 412). 

In conformity with this same law of moral fit- 
ness in the selection of words, we meet with irf^k- 
ijyrfTevetp as the constant word in the Kew Testament 
to express the prophesying by the Spirit of God ; 
while directly a sacred writer has need to make 
mention of the lying art of heathen divination, he 
employs this word no longer, but fULvreveadai in 
preference (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8 ; Deut xviii. 10). 
What the essential difference between the two 
things, prophesying and soothsaying, the ^ weissa- 
gen ' and the * wahrsagen ' is, and why it was ne- 
cessary to keep them distinct and apart by different 
terms used to designate the one and the other, we 
shall best perceive and understand, when we have 
considered the etymology of one, at least, of the 
words. MavrevofMU being from fiavriSy is through 
it connected, as Plato has taught us, with fuivla and 
fialvofiai. It will follow from this, that the word 
has reference to the tumult of the mind, the fury, 
the temporary madness under which those were, 
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who were supposed to be possessed by the god, 
during the time that they delivered their oracles ; 
this mantic fury of theirs displaying itself Ih tlie 
eyes rolling, the lips foaming, the hair flying, with 
all other tokens of a more than natural agitation.^ 
It is quite possible that these symptoms were some- 
times produced, as no doubt they were often height-, 
ened, in the seers. Pythonesses, Sibyls and the like, 
by the use of drugs, or by other artificial means. 
Yet no one who believes that real spiritual forces 
underlie all forms of idolatry, but will also believe 
that there was often much more in these manifesta- 
tions than mere trickery of this kind ; no one with 
any insight into the awful mystery of the false wor- 
ships of the world, but will believe that these symp- 
toms were the evidence and expression of an actual 
connexion in which these persons stood to a spirit- 
ual world — a spiritual world, indeed, which was 
not above them, but beneath. 

' Cioero, who loves to bring out, where he can, superioritiea of 
the Latiu language over the Greek, claims, and I think with rea- 
son, such a superiority here, in that the Latin has ' divinatio/ a 
word embodying the divine character of prophecy, and the fact 
that it was a gift of the gods, where the Greek had only /JuofTiien, 
which, seizing not the thing itself at any central pointy did no 
more than set forth one of the external signs which accompanied 
its giving. {De Divin. i. 1) : Ut alia nos melius roulta quam 
Grsci, sic huio pnestantissimte rei nomen nostri a dims ; Grseci, 
ut Plato interpretatur, a furore duxorunt. 
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Bevelation, on the oiher hand, knows nothing 
of this mantic fury, except to condemn it ^^ TIio 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets " 
(1 Cor. xiy. 32). The true prophet is, indeed, rapt 
out of himself; he is ^^ in the Spirit" (Eev. i. 10) ; 
he is ^^ in an ecstasy " (Acts xi. 5) ; he is virb Hvev- 
futTo^ 'Ayiov ^epofievo^ (2 Pet. i. 21), which is 
very much more than ^ moved,' as we have rendered 
it ; rather ^ getrieben,' as De Wette ; and we mnst 
not go so jG&r in onr opposition to heathen and Mon- 
tanist error as to deny this, which some, especially 
of those engaged in controversy with the Montanists, 
have done. Bat then he is not beside himself; he 
is lifted cibove^ not thus set heside, his every-day self. 
It is not discord and disorder, but a higher harmo- 
ny, a diviner order, that is introduced into his soul; 
so that he is not as one overborne in the region of 
his lower life by forces stronger than his own, by 
an insurrection from beneath ; but his spirit is lift- 
ed out of that region into a clearer atmosphere, a 
diviner day, than any in which at other times it is 
permitted him to breathe. All that he before had 
still remains his, only purged, exalted, quickened, 
by a power higher than his own, but yet not alien 
to his own ; for man is most truly man, when he is 
most filled with the fulness of God.* Even within 

' See Jolm Smith, the Cambridge Plalonist, On Prophecy : ch« 4. 
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the sphere of heathenism itself, the superior digni- 
ty of the irp<Hf>i]rr)^ to the fidim^ was recognised ; 
and recognised on these very grounds. Thus there 
is a well known and often cited passage in the Ti- 
mcBU8 of Plato (71 e^ 72 a, 5), where exactly for this 
reason, that the fidvri^ is one in whom the powers 
of the understanding are suspended, who, according 
to the derivation of the word, more or less rageSy 
the line is drawn broadly and distinctly between 
him and the 7rpo<f>i]Trj<;, the former is subordinated 
to the latter, and his utterances only allowed to pass 
after they have received the seal and approbation 
of the other. The truth which the best heathen 
philosophy had a glimpse of here, was permanently 
embodied in the Christian Church in the fact that, 
while it assumed the irpo<fn}Tev€iv to itself, it ascribed 
the fiavreveaOat, to that heathenism which it was 
about to displace and overthrow. 

The difference of the true prophetical Spirit from an enthuaiaaticcU 
Impottttre, 
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§ vii. — Tifidfpla^ KoXturt^. 

Of these words the former occurs but once in 
the New Testament (Heb. x. 29), and the latter only 
twice (Matt, xxv, 46 ; 1 John iv. 18). In rtfuopia, 
according to its classical use, the vindioati/ve charac- 
ter of the punishment is the predominant thought : 
it is the Latin ' ultio ; ' punishment as satisfying the 
inflicter's sense of outraged justice, as defending his 
own honour, or that of the violated law ; herein its 
meaning agrees with its etymology, being from rifiij, 
and oipo^j opawj the guardianship or protectorate of 
honour. In /coXacrt?, on the other hand, is more the 
notion of punishment as it has reference to the cor- 
rection and bettering of him that endures it ; it is 
' castigatio,' and has naturally for the most part a 
milder use than rifMcopia. Thus we find Plato 
{Protag. 323 e\ joining icoKdaeL^ and vovderqa^i^ 
together : and the whole passage to the end of the 
chapter is eminently instructive as to the distinction 
between the words : ovSeW KoXdl^€t rov^ aSc/covvTa^ 
OTL 7j8ucr)(T€Vj otTTt? fiij &air€p Orfplov aKoyicrTO}<: Ti- 
fi(Dp€lraLy » . . aXXa rov fieXKovro^; ')(apiv^ iva firj 
aJtdis aBifdja-y : the same change of the words which 
he employs, occurring again twice or thrice in the 
sentence. Compare an instructive chapter in Cle- 
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mens of Alexandria, S^am, iv, 24. And this is 
Aristotle's distinction {Bhet. i. 10) : Sia<l)ip€i Bk rt- 
fjuopia Kal /eoXao'i^ 17 fiep yap KoXaai^ rod nrda^ovros 
iv€Ka ioTiv 17 &€ Tifjuapiaj Tov irotovvTO^y Xva diro- 
irKfipmtO^ : cf. Ethie. Nic, iv. 5 : Tifui>pia Travel rrj^ 
opyrj^y fjSovtfv avrl rq^ Xuinj^ ifbiroiova'a. 

It would be a very serious error, however, to 
attempt to transfer this distinction in its entireness 
to the words as employed in the New Testament. 
The KoKaaiM cmovio^ of Matt. xxv. 46, as it plainly 
itself deelares, is no corrective and therefore tem- 
porary discipline ; it can be no other than the add- 
varo^ Tifjuopia (Josephus, JS, J. ii. 8. 11), the a&Loi 
TLfitopiai, (Plato, Ax. 372 a), with which the Lord 
elsewhere threatens finally impenitent men (Mark 
ix. 43 — 48) ; for in proof that KoKaavs had acquired 
in* Hellenistic Greek this severer sense, and was 
used simply as punishment or torment, with no ne- 
cessary underthought of the bettering through it 
of him who endured it, we have only to refer to 
such passages as the following : Josephus, Antt xv. 
2. 2 ; Philo, De Agricul. 9 ; Mart. Polycanr. 2 ; 2 
Mace. iv. 38 ; Wisd. of Sol. xix. 4. This much, in- 
deed, of Aristotle's distinction still remains, and 
may be recognised in the sacred usage of the words, 
that in koKogv; the relation of the punishment to 
the punished, in TifKopia to the punisher, is pre- 
dominant. 
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§ viii. — aKi]d7]^, d\rj0cv6^. 

In the Latin ^ verax ' and ^ verus ' would seve- 
rally represent these two words, and in the main 
reproduce the distinctions existing between them ; 
indeed the Vulgate does commonly by their aid in- 
dicate whether oKtjOi]^ or oKtiQwo^ stands in the 
original: but the English language has only the 
one word * true ' by which to render them both ; so 
that of necessity, and by no fault of the translators, 
the difference between them disappears in our Ter- 
sion. And yet this difference is a most real one. 
What exactly the nature of it is, a single example 
will at once make evident. God is ©eo9 aKrjBrj^^ 
and He is ©eo? aXTfOcvos : but very different attri- 
butes and prerogatives are ascribed to Him by the 
one epithet, and by the other. God is dXrfO'^ (John 
iii. 33 ; Rom. iii. 4 ; = verax), inasmuch as He can- 
not lie, as He is a-^euSj}? (Tit. i. 2), the truth-speak- 
ing, and the truth-loving God (cf. Euripides, Tofij 
1664). But He is aXri&ivo^ (1 Thess. i. 9 ; John xvii. 
3 ; = verus), very God, as distinguished from idols, 
and all other false gods, the dreams of the diseased 
fancy of man, having no substantial existence in 
the actual world of realities. "The adjectives in 
-t-w9 express the material out of which anything is 
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made, or rather tliej imply a mixed relation, of 
quality and origin, to the object denoted by the sub- 
stantive from which they are derived. Thus fiJX-e- 
V09 means *of wood,' * wooden;' [oaTpdK'i'Vo^;^ *of 
earth,' * earthen;' vaX-tnM>9, * of glass,' * glassy ;*] 
and a\ri0H-vi^ signifies ^ genuine,' made up of that 
which is true [that which in chemical language has 
truth for its stuff and base]. This last adjective is 
particularly applied to express that which is all that 
it pretends to be ; for instance pure gold as opposed 
to adulterated metal." (Donaldson, New OraiyluSy 
p. 426.) 

It will be seen from this last remark that it does 
not of necessity follow, that whatever may be con- 
trasted with the oK'tfiivo^^ should thereby be con- 
cluded to have no substantial existence, to be alto- 
gether false and fraudulent. Inferior and subordi- 
nate realizations, partial and imperfect anticipations, 
of the truth, may be set over against the truth in 
its highest form, in its ripest and completest devel- 
opment ; and then to this last alone the title aXiy^t- 
iw will be vouchsafed. Thus Xenophon affirms of 
Cyrus {Aifiab. i. 9. 17), that he commanded oKtfiivov 
arpdrevfjLa^ an army indeed, an army deserving the 
name ; but would not have altogether refused this 
name of * army ' to inferior hosts ; and Plato {Ti/m, 
25 a\ calling the sea beyond the Straits of Hercu 
les, irikaiyo^ ovrto^j aXrfdwo^ 7r6irro9, would say that 

3 
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it alone realized to the fuU the idea of the great 
ocean deep ; cf. Pol, i. 347 d: 6 r^ Svt^ akqOofo^ 
apxiup. We should frequentlj miss the exact force 
of the word, we should, indeed, find ourselTes en- 
tangled in many and serious embarrassments, if we 
understood it necesacml/y as the true opposed to the 
fidse. Bather it is very often the substantiid as 
opposed to the shadowy and outlinear; as Origen 
(m Joan. torn. ii. § 4) has well expressed it : dXi70tpo9, 
irpio^ avTiSuurroXffv cKid^ ical ruirov ical €mc6vo9. 
Thus, at Heb. viii. 2, mention is made of the aiapni 
oKrfiivri into which our great High Priest entered ; 
which, of course, does not imply that the tabernacle 
in the wilderness was not also most truly pitched 
at God's bidding, and according to the pattern 
which ho had shown; but only that it, and all 
things in it, were weak earthly copies of things 
which had a real and glorious existence in heaven 
{avrlrvrra r&v oKriOiv&v) ; the passing of the Jewish 
High Priest into the Holy of Holies, with all else 
pertaining to the worldly sanctuary, being but the 
aKih r&v fisXKovTi&if ayad&Vj while the a&fui, the 
filling up of these outlines, was of and by Christ 
(Col. ii. 17).^ 

* Thifl F. Spanheim (Dub. Evang, 106) has well put : 'AAi^6eia 
in ScriptnrfL Sacrft, interdom sumitur ethice, et opponitnr falsitati 
et mendacio ; mterdnm mystice, et opponitnr typis et nmbris, nt 
uK^v illis respondens^ qnie Veritas alio modo etiam vmfjM, Yocatnr a 
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When in like manner it is said, ^^Tbe law was 
given by Moses, but grace and tnith came by Jesus 
Christ " (John i. 17), it is plain that the antithesis 
cannot lie between the false and the tme, bnt only 
between the imperfect and the perfect, the shadowy 
and the substantial. So too the Eternal Word is 
declared to be to ^cS? to oKifiivov (John i. 9), not 
denying thereby that the Bfq>tist was also ^^ a burn- 
ing and a shining light " (John v. 85), or that the 
fiuthful are "lights in the world" (Phil. ii. 15; 
Matt. y. 14), but only claiming for a Greater than 
all to be " the light which lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world." ' Christ declares Himself 
6 apT09 o oKnfiivm (John vi. 32), not that the bread 
which Moses gave was not also " bread of heaven " 
(Ps. cv. 40), but it was such only in a secondary 
inferior degree ; it was not food in the highest sense, 

Spirita S. oppoBita if fTKv^. C£ Deyllng, 06<a. Sac. toL iiL p. 817 ; 
vol. iy. p. 648. 

^ Lampe (tn loc) : Ixmuitur ergo hie oppoaitio turn luminariam 
naturalium, qualia fuere lux creationis, lux Israelitamm in iEgyp- 
to, lux columnas in deserto, lux gemmarum in pectoral!, quiB non 
nisi nmbrae faere hiijua yene Incis ; turn eornm, qui falso se esse 
lumen hominam gloriantur, quales sigiUatim fuere Sol et Luna 
EcclesiaB JudaioiB^ qui cum ortu hujus Lucis obscnrandi, Joel, ii. 
81 ; turn denique yerorum quoque luminarium, sed in minore gra- 
do, quieque omue suum lumen ab hoc Lumine mutuantur, qualia 
sunt omncB Sancti, Doctores^ Angeli lucis, ipse denique Joannes 
Baptiflta. 
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inaamuch as it did not nourish up nnto eternal life 
those that ate it (John vi. 49). He was 17 afiireXo^ 
17 aXtfiivii (John xv. 1), not thereby denying that 
Israel also was God's vine, which we know it was 
(Ps. Ixxx. 8 ; Jer. ii. 21), but only affirming that 
none bat He realized this name, and all that it im- 
plied, to the full (Hos. X. 1 ; Dent, xxxii. 32).^ It 
wonld be easy to follow this np further ; but these 
examples, which the thoughtful student will observe 
are drawn chiefly from St. John, may suffice. The 
fact that in his writings the word aXfjdivo^ is used 
two and twenty times as against five times in aU 
the rest of the Ifew Testament, is one which he will 
scarcely dismiss without a thought. 

To sum up then, as briefly as possible, the dif- 
ferences between the two words, we may affirm of 
the aX^Bif;, that he fulfils the promise of his lips, 
but the akridtvo^ the wider promise of his name. 
Whatever that name imports, taken in its highest, 
deepest, widest sense, that he realizes to the full. 

' Lampe: Christus est Yitis vera, . . . et qui talis praponif quia 
et opponi, potest omnibus aliis qui etiam sub hoc sjmbolo in scrip- 
tis propheticis pinguntur. 
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The only passage in the K ew Testament in 
which ffepdfrmv occnrs is Heb. iii. 5 : ^^ And Moses 
verily was faithfbl in all his house, <18 a servant " 
{dus depam-wf). The allusion here to Nnmb. xii. 7 is 
manifest ; at which place the Septnagint has given 
Oepavfov as its rendering of *ia9 ; which yet is not 
its constant rale ; for it has very frequently render- 
ed it not by Oepdirtov, but by BoSkof:. Out of this 
latter rendering, no doubt, we have, at Rev. xv. 3, 
the phrase, Mtunjaijq 6 &n)Xo9 rov &€ov. From the 
fact that the Septnagint translates the same Hebrew 
word, now by &n)Xo9, now by Oepdm-mv^ it will not 
follow that there is no difference between the words ; 
nor yet that there may not be occasions when the 
one would be far more appropriately employed than 
the other ; but only that there are other occasions 
which do not require the bringing out into promi- 
nence of that which constitutes the difference be- 
tween them. And such real difference there is. 
The SovXjo^ (opposed to iKeuOepo^^ Eev. xiii. 16 ; xix. 
18 ; Plato, Garff. 502 d) is one in a permanent rela- 
tion of servitude to another, and that, altogether 
apart from any ministration to that other at the 
present moment rendered ; but the 0€pdrroi>v is the 
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performer of present eervices without respect to 
the fact whether as a freeman or a slave he renders 
them ; and thns, as will naturally follow, there goes 
constantly with the word the sense of one whose 
services are tenderer, nobler, freer than those of 
the SovXo^. In the verb ffepaweveiv (' curare '), as 
distinguished from BovXeveiv, and connected with 
* faveo,' * foveo,' OdXircoj the nobler and more careful 
character of the service comes still more strongly 
out. It may be used of the physician's watchful 
tendance of the sick, man's service of God, and is 
beautifully applied by Xenophon {Mem, iv. 3. 9) to 
the care which the gods have of men. Thus Achil- 
les, in Homer, styles Patroclus his depatvfov {11. xvi. 
244), one whose service was not constrained, but 
the officious ministration of love. Merioneus is 
Oepdnwp to Idomeneus (xxiii. 113), and all the 
Greeks are Oepdwovre^ "Af/qo^ (ii. 110 and often). 
So too in Plato {Symp. 203 d) Eros is styled the 
iucoKovOo^ Kal Bepdirwv of Aphrodite. With all 
which agrees the definition of Hesychius : oi ip 
Seuripa rd^ei <f>iXjoi] of Ammonius: ol inrorerayfii' 
vol ^iKoi ; and of Eustathius : r&v <I>i\mv oi Spaari- 
Koyrepot, 

It will be seen then that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, calling Moses a Bepdirwy in 
the house of God (iii. 5), implies that he occupied a 
more confidential position, that a freer service, a 
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LigheT dignity was his, than that merely of a SovXo^^ 
approaching more closely to that of an oUovofuyi in 
God's house ; and referring to Nnmb. xii. 6 — 8, we 
find, confirming this yiew, that a special dignity is 
there ascribed to Moses, lifting him above other 
hovXoi of God. It would have been well if in our 
Version it had been in some way sought to indicate 
the exceptional and more honourable title here 
given to him who " was faithful in all God's house." 
The Vulgate has very well rendered Oepdrrtav by 
* famulus,' (so Cicero, * famul© IdsBSB matris ') ; Tjn- 
dal and Cranmer by * minister,' which perhaps is 
as good a word as in English could have been 
found. 

Neither ought the distinction between Staxovo^ 
and Soj}\o9 to be lost sight of and let go in the ren^ 
dering of the New Testament. There is no diffi- 
culty in preserving it. Alokovo^^ not from iia and 
Arow9, one who in his speed runs through the dust 
— a mere fanciful derivation, and forbidden by the 
quantity of itaxcwyi — is probably from the same 
root as has given us hmKo>^ *to hasten,' or * pursue.' 
The difference between hioKovof; on one side, and 
tovko^ and Bepdirtav on the other, is that iiaxovoi 
represents the servant in his activity for the vx/rk 
{Siafcovetv ri, Eph. iii. 7 ; Col. i. 23 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6), 
not in his relation either servile, as that of the Sou* 
Xo9, or more volimtary, as in the case of the Oepd^ 
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v»Py to a person. The attendants at a feast, and 
these with no respect to their condition as one of 
freedom or servitade, are as such Suiicovoi (John ii. 
5 ; Matt. xxii. 13). What has just been said of the 
importance of maintaining the distinction between 
Sov\o9 and Bidicovo^ may be illnstrated from the 
parable of the Marriage Supper (Matt. xxii. 2 — 14). 
With ns the king's " servants " bring in the invited 
guests (ver. 3, 4, 8, 10), and his " servants " are bid- 
den to cast out him that had not on a wedding gar- 
ment (ver. 13) : but in the Greek, those, the bring- 
ers-in of the guests are SovXoi ; these, the fuMUers 
of the king's sentence, are Suucovoi — this distinction 
being a most real one, and belonging to the essen- 
tials of the parable ; the BovXoi being men, the am* 
bassadors of Christ who invite their brethren into 
His kingdom now, the BiaKovoi the angels, who in 
all the judgment acts at the end of the. world ever- 
more appear as the executors of the Lord's will. 
However the point of the parable may not turn 
on the distinction between them, yet they may no 
more be confounded than the SovXoi and Oeptarai 
of Matt xiii. 27, 30 ; cf. Luke xix. 24. 

'TmjpiTif^j wliich only remains to be considered, 
is a word drawn originally from military matters ; 
he is the rower (from e/>6<ro-a>, ^ remigo '), as distin- 
guished from the soldier on board a war-galley; 
then the performer of any strong and hard labour ; 
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then the subordinate official that waits to accomplish 
the commands of his superior, as the orderly that 
attends a commander in war (Xenophon, Cyrcfp. vi. 
2. 13). In this sense, as a minister to perform cer- 
tain defined functions for Paul and Barnabas, Mark 
was their vmiphrrs (Acts xiii. 5) ; and in this official 
sense of lictor, apparitor, and the like, we find the 
word constantly, indeed predominantly used in the 
New Testament (Matt v. 25 ; Luke iv. 20 ; John 
vii. 33 ; xviii. 18 ; Acts v. 22). The mention of both 
hovKoi and irmfpircu together (John xviii. 18) would 
be alone sufficient to indicate that a difiTerence is 
there observed between them ; and from this differ 
ence it will follow that he who struck the Lord on 
the face (John xviii. 32) could not be, as some have 
supposed, the same whose ear He had but just 
healed (Luke xxii. 51), seeing that this last was a 
Sot)Xo9, that profane striker an vrnipeny: of the E[igh 
Priest. The meanings of Bid/eovof sjxd vmipkni^ are 
much more nearly allied ; they do in fact continu- 
ally run into one another, and there are a multitude 
of occasions on which they might be promiscuously 
used ; the more official character of the inrffphtf^ is 
the point in which the distinction between them 
resides. 
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Of these three words, the first is used always in 
a bad sense ; the second is a middle term, capable 
of a good interpretation, capable of an evil, and 
lying pretty evenly between the two ; tie third is 
quite predominantly used in a good sense, though 
it too has not altogether escaped being employed in 
an evil. 

JetXut, the Latin ^ timor,' having Opcururrf^, or 

* temerity,' for its opposite (Plato, Tim, 87 «), is our 

* cowardice.' It occurs only once in the New Tes- 
tament, 2 Tim. i. 7 ; but ieikuuo, John xiv. 27 ; and 
SecKo^j Matt viii. 26 ; Mark iv. 40 ; Rev. xxi. 8. In 
this last passage the SeiXol beyond doubt are those 
who in time of persecution have, out of fear of what 
they should suffer, denied the &ith. It is joined to 
avavSpeia (Plato, Phcedr. 254 c ; Legg. 869 h) ; to 
'^vxpoTTfi: (Plutarch, Mib. Max. 17) ; to ctcKvai^ (2 
Mace. iii. 24) ; is ascribed by Josephus to the spies 
who brought an ill report of the Promised Land 
{Antt iii. 16. 1) ; being constantly set over against 
dvSpeia, as SeiKd^ over against avSpew : as for exam- 
ple, in the long discussion on valour and cowardice 
in Plato's Protagoras^ 360 d; and see the lively 
description of the SeiKo^ in the Characters (29) of 
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Theophrastus. A^Oda does not of course itself al- 
low that it is such, but would shelter itself under 
the more honourable title of evkdPeia (Philo, De 
Fortit. 739) ; pleads for itself that it is daifyaXeut 
(Plutarch, Anim. an Corp. App. Pej. 3 ; Philo, Quod 
DeL Pot. Inaid. 11). 

to^o^^ answering to the Latin term * metus,' is a 
middle term, and as such it is used in the New Tes- 
tament sometimes in a bad sense, but oftener in a 
good. Thus in a bad sense. Bom. viii. 15 ; 1 John 
iv. 18 ; cf. Wisd. of Sol. xvii. 11 ; but in a good, 
Acts ix. 31 ; Eom. iii. 18 ; Eph. vi. 6 ; 1 Pet. i. 17.^ 
$6)3o? being thus fieaov^ Plato, in the passage from 
the Protagoras referred to above, adds ala'xpo^ to 
it, as often as he would indicate the timidity which 
misbecomes a man, 

EvXafieMy which only occurs twice in the New 
Testament (Heb. v. 7 ; xii. 28), and on each occa- 
sion signifies piety contemplated on the side in 
which it is a fear of God, is of course from eu Xa/i- 
fidv€a6ai, the image underlying the word being that 
of the careful taking hold, the cautious handling, of 
some precious yet delicate vessel, which with ruder 
or less anxious handling might easily be broken. 
But such a carefiilness and cautiousness in the con- 
ducting of affairs, springing as no doubt in part it 
does from a fear of miscarriage, easily lies open to 
the charge of timidity. Thus Demosthenes claims 
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for himBelf that he was only evXaffif^y where his 
enemies charged him with being &(Xo9 and aroXfio^. 
It is not wonderful then that fear should have come 
to be regarded as an essential element of evKdfieta, 
thongh for the most part no dishonourable fear, but 
such as a wise and good man might not be ashamed 
to entertain. Cicero, Tusc. iv. 6: Declinatio [a 
malis] si cum ratione fiet, catUio appelletur, eaq^ue 
intelligatur in solo esse sapiente ; quse autem sine 
ratione et cum examinatione humili atque fract^ 
nominetur mettM. He has probably the definition 
of the Stoics in his eyes. These, while they disal- 
lowed ^/3o9 as a irddo^j admitted evXifieia into the 
circle of virtues. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 1X6 : 
Ttjp Be evXdfieiav [hfamuiv ifxiaip ehai] r^ <l>6^ip, 
oiaav evXoyop eKKTuaiv ^fiffOi^aeaOM fuv ^hp tqv 
ao^v oi&ifiS^y €uKafirfiri<r€a6<u Si, It is joined to 
irpovoia by Plutarch, Marc. 9 ; and set over against 
Opdao^ by Demosthenes, 517. 



§ xi. — Katela^ vovrfpia, KOKorfieui. 

Wb are probably at first inclined to regard Koxia 
in the !N'ew Testament as expressing the whole 
complex of moral evil, as vice in general ; and in 
this latitude no doubt it is often used. Thus, aperal 
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fuU KOKuu are ^ virtaes oad vices ' (Aristotle, MheL 
ii. 12; Plutarch, Conj. Prase, 25, and continually); 
while Cicero (Tusc. iv. 15) refoses to translate Kcucia 
by ^malitia,' choosing rather to coin Witiositas' for 
liie occasion, giving this as his reason : Nam malir 
Ua certi cnjusdam vitii nomen est, viUodtaa om- 
nium ; showing plainly that in his eye xaiUa Was 
the name not of one vice, but of all. Yet a little 
consideration of the passages in which it occurs in 
the New Testament, must make evident that it is 
not there so used ; for then we should not find it as 
one in a long catalogue of sins (Bom. i. 29 ; Col. iii. 
8) ; seeing that in it alone the others would all have 
been contained. We must therefore seek for it a 
more special meaning, and bringing it into compari- 
son with iropfjpiay we shall not err in saying that 
Kotcia is more the evil habit of mind, woynpia rather 
the ontcoming of the same. Thus Calvin says of 
KUKla (Eph. iv. 32) : Significat hoc verbo [Aposto- 
lus] anvmi pramtatem qu» humanitati et sequitati 
est opposita, et malignitas vulgo nuncupatur. Our 
English translators, rendering kukUi so often by 
^malice' (Eph. iv. 82; 1 Cor. v. 8; xiv. 20; 1 
Pet. ii. 1), show that they regarded it in the same 
light. 

But the trovripA^ is, as Hesychius calls him, 6 
ipacrum rov xoKovy the active worker out of evil ; 
the German ' Bosewicht,' or as Beza {ArmoU. in 
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2fatt. y. 37) has drawn the diatinetion: Significat 
vovrfpo^ aliquid amplius quam Kofco^, nempe eum 
qni sit in omni scelere exercitatns, et ad injnriam 
cnivis inferendam totus comparatus. He is, accord- 
ing to the derivation of the word, 6 irapex^ov irovou^^ 
or one that, as we say, " puts others to trouble ; " 
and irovfipla is the cupiditas nocendi ; or as Jeremy 
Taylor explains it : " aptness to do shrewd turns, 
to delight in mischiefs and tragedies ; a loving to 
trouble our neighbour and to do him ill offices; 
crossness, perverseness, and peevishness of action 
in our intercourse" {Doctrine and Practice of 
Repenta/nce^ iv, 1). If the koxo^ is opposed to 
the ayado^^ and the 0aSXo9 to the KCLKoKayaBosj 
the wojnjp6<s would find his exact contrast in the 

While these words, xaxla and wovr)piay occur 
several times in the New Testament, Kcucorfieia 
ocurs there but once, namely, in St. Paul's long 
and fearful enumeration of the wickednesses with 
which the Gentile world was filled (Rom. i. 29), 
and never in the Septuagint. We have translated 
it ' malignity.' When, however, we take it in this 
wider meaning, it is very difficult to assign to it any 
district which has not been already preoccupied 
either by KaKla or irovripia. Even supposing the 
exact limits which separate these two words have 
not been perfectly traced, yet between them they 
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will have left Kttle or no room unappropriated 
for 'malignity ' to occupy as peculiarly its own. It 
would therefore seem preferable to understand kot 
KoijdeuL here in the more restricted meaning which 
it sometimes possesses. The Geneva version has 
done so, which has rendered it by a periphrasis, 
" taking all things in the evil part ; " which is ex- 
actly the definition that Aristotle, of whose ethical 
terminology the word forms a part, gives {Rhet. ii. 
13) : etTTV yhp KOKor^Oeia to hrX to x^^P^^ inroXafi/Sd- 
v€ip anavTOj or, as Jeremy Taylor calls it, " a base- 
ness of nature by which we take things by the 
wrong handle, and expound things always in the 
worst sense;" the 'malignitas interpretantium ' 
(Pliny, ^. V. 7) ; * being exactly opposed to what 
Seneca {De Ird, ii. 24) has so beautifully called the 
* benigna rerum sestimatio.' For precisely this use 
of ieaKorid€o<: see Josephus, Antt. vii. 6. 1 ; cf. 2 Sam. 
X. 3. This giving to all words and actions of others 
their most unfavourable interpretation Aristotle 
marks as one of the vices of the old, in that mourn- 
fill, yet for the Christian most instructive, passage, 
which has been referred to just now ; they are 
Katcoridei^ and KaxvTroTrroi. We shall scarcely err 
then, taking jccucojjdeva, at Eom. i. 29, in this nar- 

* How striking, by the way, this use of * interpretor/ as * to 
interpret aiort/f* in Tacitus (himself probably not wholly untouched 
with the Tice), Hiny, and the other writera of their age. 



I 
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rower meaning ; the position which it occupies in 
St. Paul's list of sins entirely justifies us in regard- 
ing it as that peculiar form of ctH which manifests 
itself in a malignant interpretation of the actions 
of others, an attributing of them all to the worst 
motive. 

Nor should we take leave of tiie word without 
noticing the deep psychological truth attested in 
this its secondary employment — tills truth, I mean; 
that the evil which we find in ourselves causes us 
to suspect and believe evil in others. The koko- 
i^dyt^^ according to the original constitution of the 
word, is he that is himself of an evil ^0a? or moral 
habit: but such an one projects himself, and the 
motives which actuate him, into others, sees him- 
self in them ; and as Love on the one side, in those 
glorious words of Schiller, 

" delightedly believes 
Divinities, being itself divine,** 

so that which is itself thoroughly evil, finds it al- 
most impossible to believe anything but evil in 
others. The reader of the JSepvilic of Plato will 
remember that remarkable passage (iii. 409 «, J), 
in which Socrates, showing how it is good for phy- 
sicians to have had chiefly to do with the sick, but 
not for teachers and rulers with bad men, accounts 
for the fact that the yet uncorrupted yoimg men 
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are ^det?, as over against the /coKwiffev^y on this 
ground, namely, are ovk expvre^ iv iavroU irapa- 
SeijfJuiTa ofioumad^ rok frovtipok. 



We have not, I believe, in any case attempted 
to discriminate between these two words in our 
English Version. It would not have been easy, 
perhaps not possible to have done it ; and yet there 
is often a difference between them, one very well 
worthy to have been noted, if this had lain within 
the compass of our language ; and which makes 
the two words to stand very much in the same rela- 
tion to one another as ' diligo ' and ' amo ' in the 
Latin. It may be worth our while to realize to 
ourselves the exact distinction between these two 
Latin words, as it will help us much to understand 
that which exists between those which are the more 
immediate object of our inquiry. We have here 
abundant help from Cicero, who often sets the 
words in a certain instructive antithesis one to the 
other. Thus, writing to one friend of the affection 
in which he holds another (^. Fam. xiii. 47) : Ut 
scires ilium a me non diligi solum, verum etiam 
amari; and again {Ad Brut 1) : L. Clodius valde 
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me diliffity vel, nt ifi^riKanepov dicam, valde me 
arnat From these and yarions other passages to 
the same effect (there is an ample collection of them 
in Doderlein's Latein. Synonyme^ vol. iv. p. 98 sq.), 
we might conclude that * amare,' which corresponds 
to ^iXeiPj is stronger than ' diligere,' wliich, as we 
shall see, corresponds to as^airav : and this in a cer- 
tain sense is most true ; yet it is not a greater 
strength and intensity in the first word than in the 
second which accounts for these and for a multitude 
of similar employments of them. Emesti has suc- 
cessfully seized the law of their several uses, when 
he says : Diligere magis ad judicium, ama/re vero 
ad intimum animi sensum pertinet. So that, in 
fact, Cicero in the passage first quoted is saying, — 
" I do not esteem, the man merely, but I laoe him ; 
there is something of the passionate warmth of af- 
fection in the feeling with which I regard him." 

But from this it will follow, that while friend 
may desire rather 'amari' than 'diligi' by his 
friend, yet there are aspects in which the ' diligi ' 
is a higher thing than the *amari,' the dyairaaOai 
than the fpiXeurOai, The first expresses a more rea- 
soning attachment, of choice and selection (diligere 
•== deligere), from seeing in the object upon whom 
it is bestowed that which is worthy of regard ; or 
else from a sense that such was fit and due toward 
the person so regarded, as being a benefactor, or 
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the like ; while the second, without being necessa- 
rily an unreasoning attachment, does yet oftentimes 
give less account of itself to itself; is more instinct- 
ive, is more of the feelings, implies more passion ; 
thus Dion Cass. 44 : itf^Xija'aTe ainov m irarepa^ koX 
TfyairYiaare m evepyeTrjv, From this last fact it fol- 
lows, that when the ifytT^w is attributed to a person 
of one sex in regard to one of another, it generally 
implies the passion of love, and is seldom employed, 
but rather aya'nmf, where such is not intended. 
Take as an example of this the use of the two 
words in John xi. The sisters of Bethany send to 
Jesus to announce that His friend Lazarus is sick 
(ver. 8) : no misunderstanding is here possible, and 
the words therefore run thus: ov if>i\€i^ aad€V€t: 
cf. ver. 36. But where the Saviour's affection to 
the sisters themselves is recorded, St. John at once 
changes the word, which, to unchaste ears at least, 
might not have sounded so well, and instead of ^t- 
Xeti/, expresses himself thus: ^jdwa Sk o ^iTjaov^ 
r^v MdpOavj tc t. X. (ver. 5). We have an instruct- 
ive example of the like variation between the two 
words, and out of the same motives, at Wisd. viii. 
2, 3. At the same time the <f)i\€LV is not unusual to 
express the affection between persons of different 
sexes, and this where no passion, no epw^^ honour- 
able or dishonourable, is intended, if the case be 
one where nearness of blood at once and of itself 
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precludes €tie supposition of sndi, as lihat of a 
brother to a sister. See, for instance, Xenophon, 
Mem. ii. 7, 9, 11, a very useful passage in req)ect 
of the relation in which the two words stand to one 
another, and which shows us how the notions of 
respect and reverence are continually implied in 
the ayairavj which, though of course not excluded 
by, are still not involyed in, the ^iXfii^. Out of this 
which has been said it may be explained, that 
while men are continually bidden arfair&v top &€6v 
(Matt. xxii. 37 ; Luke x. 27 ; 1 Cor. viii. 3), and 
good men declared to do so (Rom. viii. 28 ; 1 Pet 
i. 8 ; 1 John iv. 21), the 4>i\€lv rov O^v is com- 
manded to them never. The Father, indeed, both 
arfofira rov Tlov (John iii. 35), and also <f>iK€t rov 
Tlov (John V. 20) ; with the first of which statements 
such passages as Matt. iii. 17, with the second, as 
John i. 18 ; Prov. viii. 22, 80, may be brought into 
connexion. 

In almost all these passages of the ISTew Testa- 
ment, the Vulgate, by the help of ^diligo' and 
^ amo,' has preserved and marked the distinction, 
which in each case we have been compelled to let 
go. It is especially to be regretted that at John 
xxi. 15 — ^17 we have not been able to retain it, for 
the alternations there are singularly instructive, and 
if we would draw the whole meaning of the pas- 
sage forth, must not escape us unnoticed. On occa- 
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sion of that threefold ^Lovest thoa Me?" which 
the risen Lord addresses to Peter, He asks him first, 
aycnr^ fie ; At this moment, when all the pnlses 
in the heart of the now penitent Apostle are beat- 
ing with an earnest affection toward his Lord, this 
word on that Lord's lips sounds too cold ; not suffi- 
ciently expressing the warmth of his personal affec- 
tion toward Him. Besides the question itself, which 
grieves and hurts Peter (ver. 17), there is an addi- 
tional pang in the form which the question takes, 
sounding as though it were intended to put him at 
a comparative distance from his Lord, and to keep 
him there ; or at least as not permittLDg him to ap- 
proach so near to Him as fain he would. He there- 
^re in his answer substitutes for it the word of a 
more personal love, ^iKS> ae (ver. 16), When 
Christ repeats the question in the same words as at 
the first, Peter in his reply again substitutes his 
^X& for the ayaira^ of his Lord (ver. 16). And 
now at length he has conquered ; for when 
the third time his Master puts the question to 
him. He does it with the word which Peter feels 
will alone express all that is in his heart, and 
instead of the twice repeated oyaTrfi^, his word 
is ^\m now (ver. 17). The question, grievous 
in itself to Peter, as seeming to imply a doubt 
in his love, is not any longer made more griev- 
ous still, by the peculiar shape which it as- 
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sumes.* All this subtle and delicate play of feeling 
disappears perforce, where the variation in the 
words used is incapable of being reproduced. 

Let me observe in conclusion that I/n»9, ipdvj 
ipcurnfij never occur in the Kew Testament, but 
the two latter occasionally in the Old; ipaarrfi 
generally in a dishonourable sense (Ezek. xvL 33 ; 
Hob. ii. 5) ; yet once or twice (as Wisd. viiL 2 ; 
Prov. iv. 6) in a more honourable meaning, not as 
^amasius,' but ^amator.' A word or two on the 
causes of this their significant absence may here 
find place. In part, no doubt, the explanation of 
this absence is, that these words by the corrupt use 
of the world had become so steeped in earthly sen- 
sual passion, carried such an atmosphere of this 
about them, that the truth of God abstained from 
the defiling contact with them ; yea, found out a 
new word for itself rather than betake itself to one 
of these. For it should never be forgotten that the 
substantive argatni is purely a Christian word, no 
example of its use occurring in any heathen writer 
whatever; the utmost they attained to here was 
^XavOpcnria and ^iXoSeX^/o, and the last indeed 
never in any sense but as the love between brethren 
in blood. This is Origen's explanation in an inter- 

' Bengel generally has the honour rem aen tetigisse : here he 
has singularly missed it^ and is wholly astray: &7cnray, amare^ est 
neeessitudinls et affectiks ; ^«A.c<jr, diligere^ judicii 



I 
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esting discussion on the subject, ProL. in Cant. yoL 
iii. pp. 28 — 30. But the reason may lie deeper than 
this. "Epa^j like so many other words, might have 
been assumed into nobler nses, might have been 
consecrated anew, despite of the deep degradation 
of its past history ; ^ and there were beginnings al- 
ready of this, in the Platonist nse of the word, as 
the longing and yearning love after that unseen but 
eternal Beauty, the £Eunt vestiges of which may 
here be everywhere traced.* But in the very fact 
that e/M»9 did express this yearning love (in Plato's 
exquisite mythus, Syrrvp, 203 &, "Epta^ is the child 
of Ilevia), lay the real unfitness of the word to set 
forth that Christian love, which is not merely the 
sense of need, of emptiness, of poverty, with the 

* On the attempt which some Christian writers haye made to 
dUtingnish between ' amor' and * dileetio* or 'caritas^' see Augns- 
tine, De Civ, Dei, ziy. 7 : Nonnnlli arbitrantur aliud esse dilectio- 
nem siye caritatem, aliud amorem. Dicnnt enim dilectionem acci- 
piendam esse in bono, amorem in malo. He shows, by many ex- 
amples of 'dilectio' and 'diligo' used in an i]l sense in the Latin 
Scriptures^ of *amor' and 'amo' in a good, the impossibility of 
maintaining any snch distinction. " 

* I eannot regard as a step in this direction the celebrated 
words of IgnatinS) Ad JRom. 7 : 6 i/ths Ijpws iffroApvreu, It is far 
more consistent with the genius of these Ignatian Kpistles to take 
fpwy tubjedivdy here; "My loye of the world is crucified," t. e. 
with Christ, rather than objeeiively : « Christy the object of my loye, 
is crueified." 
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longing after fulness, not the yearning after an in- 
visible Beauty ; but a love to God and to man, 
which is the consequence of a love from God, al- 
ready shed abroad in the hearts of His people. 
The mere longing and yearning, which e/oo)? at the 
best would imply, has given place since the Incar- 
nation to the love which is not in desire only, but 
also in possession. 



§ xiii. — OdXcura'ay irikayo^. 

Oakaatray like the Latin ^ mare,' is the sea as 
contrasted with the land (Gen. i. 10 ; Matt, xxiii. 
16 ; Acts iv. 24). ITeXayov, closely allied with 
TrXaf , wXarv^j ^ flat,' is the level uninterrupted ex- 
panse of open water, the * altum mare,' as distin- 
guished from those portions of it broken by islands, 
shut in by coasts and headlands.^^ Eippias, in 
Plato's Gorgiaa (838 a), charges the eloquent soph- 
ist, Prodicus, with a ^evyecv eh to •ireXayov r&v 

^ It need not be observed that> adopted into Latin, it has the 
same meaning: 

Ut pelagus tenuere rates^ nee jam amplins nlla 
Oconnit teUoa^ maria nndique et imdiqne codlnm. 

Virgil, .jdSn, y. 8, 9. 
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Xoyap, avoKptnfrapra yfjp^ Breadth, and not depth, 
save as quite an accessory notion, and as that which 
will probably find place in this open sea, lies in the 
word. Thus the mnrmnring IsareUtes, in Philo 
( Vit Mo8. 35), liken to a vikayo^ the illimitable 
sand-flats of the desert ; and in Herodotns (ii. 9S), 
the Kile overflowing Egypt is said weKayi^w ra 
ireSuij which yet it does not cover beyond the depth 
of a few feet. A passage which illnstrates well the 
distinction between the words, occurs in the TimoBua 
of Plato (25 a^ i\ where the title of iriXayo^ is re- 
fased to the Mediterranean sea ; that is bnt a har- 
bour, with the narrow entrance between the Pillars 
of Hercules for its mouth ; only the great Atlantic 
Ocean beyond can be acknowledged as aXtfiufof; 
TTovTo^j viXjayo^ Smm^. And compare Aristotle, De 
Mun. 3 ; and again, Meteordl. ii. 1 : peovaa S' ^ 
ffdXaTra <f>aiv€r<u tcara ra? arevon^rav [the Straits 
of Gibraltar], elirov Sid, irepiexovaap jfjv €k jUKpou 
ix fieydkou awasyeriu viXaiyo^. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this distinc- 
tion did not hold good in one of the only two pas- 
sages wheire the word occurs in Jhe New Testament, 
namely Matt, xviii. 6 : "It were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, and tJuU 
he were drowned in the depth of the sen " (#cai leara- 

' This last idiom reminds us of the French * noyer la terre/ ap- 
plied to a ship sailing oat of sight of laud. , 

4 
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irovrtaO^ iv r^ weXa^ei r^ ffdKdacrffsi). Bat the 
sense of depth, which undoubtedly the passage re* 
quires, is here to be looked for in the tcaravovrKr- 
0§ : — irovTo^, which indeed does not itself occur in 
the Kew Testament, being connected with fiaBo^, 
0€P0Q9, perhaps the same word as this last, eaxd im- 
plying the sea in its perpendiciclar depth, as TreXa- 
709 {cBgruar maris)^ the same in its horizontal dimen- 
sions and extent. 



§ xiv. — aicKripo^Sy av<m)po^, 

1^ the parable of the Talents (Matt, xxv.), the 
slothful servant charges his master with being 
(TKKrjpi^, " an hard man " (ver. 24) ; while in the 
corresponding parable of St. Luke it is avcrqpof;^ 
" an austere man " (xix. 21), which he accuses him 
of being. It follows that the words are to a certain 
degree interchangeable ; but not that their mean- 
ings run exactly parallel throughout. They will be 
found, on the contrary, veiy capable of discrimina- 
tion and distinction, however the distinction may 
not affect the interpretation of these parables. 

S/cXffp6^y derived from {r/ciXXoDj {r/cXtfvai^ ^arefa- 
cio,' is properly an epithet expressing that which 
through lack of moisture is hard and dry, and thus 
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rough and disagreeable to the toncn; nay more, 
warped and intractable. It is then transferred to 
the region of ethics, in which is by fer its most fire- 
quent use ; and where it expresses the roughness, 
harshness, and intractability in the moral nature of 
a man. Thus it is an epithet applied to ^abal (1 
Sam. XXV. 3), and no other could better express the 
evil condition of the churl. Looking to the com- 
pany which a-K\7fp6^ keeps, we find it commonly 
associated with such words as the following : avx' 
fLf)p6<s (Plato, Si/Tn^. 195 d) ; avrlrwrfy; {TKeast. 155 
a) ; aypvo^ (Aristotle, Ethic, iv. 8) ; Plutarch {Cons, 
ad Apoll. 3) ; aTpe'Trro^ (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 
64, 117) ; TTovqp&i (1 Sam. xxv. 3). It is set over 
against evriOtKo^ (Plato, Charm, 175 d)\ fioKcLKo^ 
{Protag. 331 d) ; irnXduKo^ {Syrwp. 195 d). 

AvoTfjpo^, which in the New Testament only ap- 
pears in the single passage already referred to, and 
never in the Old, is in its primary meaning applied 
to such things as draw together and contract the 
tongue, which are, as we say, harsh and stringent 
to the palate, as new wine, not yet mellowed by 
age, unripe fruit, and the like. Thus, when the 
poet Cowper describes himself, when a boy, as 
gathering from the hedgerows " sloes austere^^ he 
uses the word with exactest propriety. But just as 
we have transferred ' strict ' (from ' stringo '), to the 
region of ethics, so the Greeks transferred avarrjposy 
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the image here being borrowed from the taste, as in 
atcXfjfm it is borrowed from the touch. Neither 
does this word set out anything amiable or attractire 
in him to whom it is applied. "We find it in such 
company as the following ; joined with 0178179 (Plato, 
jPoL 398 a) ; axparo^ and avijStnno^ (Plutarch, ConJ. 
JPrcBO. 29) ; ayiJSvaro^ {Phoc, 6) ; avOkicaaro^ ' {De 
Ad'ul. et Am. 14). We find, further, Aristotle 
{Ethic. Evdem. vii. 5), contrasting the awmjpo^ 
with the evrpdireKo^y which last word he uses in a 
good sense. 

At the same time it will be observed that in 
none of the epithets with which we have thus found 
avarqpi^ associated, is there that deep moral per- 
versity which lies in those with which a-KKrjpo^ is 
linked ; and, moreover, it is met not seldom in more 
honourable company ; thus it is joined with aa>ippoiv 
continually (Plutarch, Conj. Ptcbg. vii. 29 ; Qimst^ 
Or. 40) ; while the Stoics were wont to affirm all 
good men to be avtrrripol (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 
1. 64, 117) : KoX awrrrjpov^ Si <f>aatp elvai irdpTO^ 
rov^ <rvovBaiov<: to5 /Lwjre avroi^ Trpov i^Soptfv ojuLiKeiPj 
fiTjre Trap a\\a>i' to, irpo^ rjhoviiv irpo<TSex€<r0ai. In 
Latin ^austerus' is predominantly an epithet of 

1 In Plutarch this word is used in an iU sense, as self-wiUed, 
'eigensinnig;' being one of the maD}^ in all languages, which, be- 
ginning with a good sense (Aristotle, Mkic. Nic. iv. 7), ended with 
a bad. 
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honour (Doderlein, Lot. Synon. vol. iii. p. 232). 
The ^ auBterus ' is one of an earnest, severe charac- 
ter, opposed to all levity ; needing, it may very well 
be, to watch against harshness, rigonr, or morose- 
ness, into which his character might easily degene- 
rate (non ansteritas ejns tristis, non dissoluta sit 
comitas, Qnintilian, ii. 2. 5), but as yet not charged 
with these. 

We may distingoish, then, between afcXtfpo^ and 
av<mfp6^ thus: trKXfjpo^j applied to any, conveys 
always a reproach and a severe one, indicates a 
character harsh, inhuman, and (in the earlier use 
of the word) uncivil ; av<m)p6^j on the contrary, 
does not always convey a reproach at all, any more 
than the German * strong,' which is very different 
from * hart ; ' and even where it does, yet one of com- 
paratively a milder and less opprobrious description. 



§ XV. — eUa^v, ofiouoai^f ofioUofia. 

There is a double theological interest attending 
the distinction between elmv and the two words 
which are here brought into comparison with it ; 
the first belonging to the Arian controversy, and 
turning on the fitness or unfitness of the words 
before us to set forth the relation of the Son to the 
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Father ; while the other is an interest that might 
Beem at first sight remote from any controversy, 
which yet has contrived to insinuate itself into more 
tiian one, namely, whether there be a distinction, 
and if so what it is, between the image {ehewv) of 
God, in which, and the likeness {ofiomaisi) of God, 
(ifier which man at the first is declared to have been 
created (Gen. i. 26). 

And first, for the distinction drawn between the 
words during the course of the long Arian debate. 
It is evident that euccov (from eoixa) and ofioi^fia 
might often be used as equivalent, and in inany po- 
sitions it would be indiBFerent whether of the two 
were employed. Thus they are convertibly used 
by Plato {Phoedr. 260 J), ofioimfuira and eucove: 
alike, to set forth the earthly patterns and resem- 
blances of the archetypal things in the heavens. 
When, however, the Church found it necessary to 
raise up bulwarks against Arian error and Arian 
equivocation, it drew a strong distinction between 
these words, one not arbitrary, but having essential 
diflference for its ground. EUtov {— imago, imita- 
go) always supposes a prototype, that which it not 
merely resembles, but from which it is drawn. It 
is the German ^ Abbild,' which invariably presumes 
a ^Vorbild;' Gregory Nazianzene, 0-rat. 36: avrrj 
yitp eiicovo^ if>va'i^, fiifivjfia ehai rov apxervirov, (Pe- 
tavius, De Trin. vi. 5, 6.) Thus, the monarch's 
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head on the coin is ctccuy (Matt xzii. 20) ; the reflec- 
tion of the snn in the water is its euemf (Plato, 
I^AcBdOy 99 d) ; the statue in stone or other material 
is eiKOfv (Rev. xiii. 14) ; the child is Sfiv^vxo9 cuew 
of his parents. Bat in the ofioimfia or ofioiawi'^y 
while there is resemblance, it bj no meaos follows 
that it has been gotten in this way, that it is de- 
rived : it may be accidental, as one egg is like 
another, as there may exist a resemblance between 
two men who are not in any way akin to one another. 
Thns, as Augustine in an instructive passage brings 
out {QucBst. Ixxxiii. 74), the * imago ' (— eumv) in- 
cludes and involves the ^ similitudo,' but the ^ simi- 
litudo ' (=« ofioUocisi) does not involve the * imago.' 
Ihe reason will at once be manifest why eUdv is 
applied to the Son, as the expression of his relation 
to the Father (1 Cor. xi. 7 ; Col. i. 15 ; cf. Wisd. of 
Sol. vii. 26) ; while among all the words of the 
family of o/cioeo9, not merely none are so employed 
in the Scripture, but they have all been expressly 
forbidden and condemned by the Church ; that is, 
so soon as ever it has had reason to suspect foul 
play, and that they are not used in good faith. 
Thus Hilary, addressing an Arian, says, "I may use 
them, to exclude Sabellian error ; but I will not al- 
low you to do so, whose intention is altogether dif- 
ferent" {Con. Constant. Imp. 17 — 21). 

Elxtav^ when employed of the Son, like x^stptuc'* 
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njp and a7rauyaa§$a (Heb. i. 3), vith which theologi'- 
callj it is nearly related, is indeed inadeqwUe^ but, 
at the same time, it is true as &r as it goes ; and in 
human language, employed for the setting forth of 
traths which transcend hmnan thought, we must 
be content with approximative assertions, seeking 
for the complement of their inadequacy, that which 
shall redress their insufficiency, from some other 
quarter. Each has its weak side, which must be 
supported by strength deriyed from elsewhere. 
Eltaiv is not without its weakness ; for what image 
is of equal worth and dignity with the prototype 
fi^m which it is imaged ? But it has also its strong 
side; it at any rate expresses derivation; while 
ofAotomf^j ofjLoit^i^j or any other words of this fami- 
ly, expressing mere similarity, if they did not ac- 
tually imply, might yet suggest, and if they sug- 
gested, would seem to justify, error, and that with 
no compensating advantage. Exactly the same 
considerations were at work here, which, in respect 
of the verbs yewSof and scri^etv, did in this same con- 
troversy cause the Church to allow the one, and to 
condemn the other. 

The second interest in the discrimination of these 
words lies in the question which has often been dis- 
cussed, whether in that great Sat announcing man's 
original constitution, '^Let us make man in our 
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image {eUca^ LXX., d^x Heb.), after our likeness " 
(ofio(Wt9 LXX., nwi Heb.)y anything different was 
intended by the second than by the first, or whether 
the second is merely to be regarded as consequent 
upon the first, ^^in our image" and therefore 
^^ after our likeness." Both are claimed for man in 
the 'Sew Testament : the cuaiv, 1 Cor. xi. 7 ; the 
6/MMKrt9, Jam. iii. 9. 

Many of the early Fathers, as also of the 
Schoolmen, maintained that there was a real dis- 
tinction. Thus, the Alexandrians taught that the 
euaip was something in which men were created, 
being common to all, and continuing to man after 
the fall as before (Gen. ix. 6), while the ofioinai^ 
was something toward which man was created, that 
he might strive after and attain it ; Orig^i, Prine. 
iii. 6 : Imaginis dignitatem in prim& conditione per- 
cepit, similitudinis vero perfectio in consummatione 
servata est ; cf. in Joam,, torn. xx. 20. It can hardly 
be doubted that the Platonist studies and predilec- 
tions^f the Christian theologians of Alexandria had 
some influence upon them here,, and on this distinc- 
tion which they drew. It is well known that Plato 
presented the o^tovaOai r^ 8e^ xarii to Svparov 
{TheiBt. 176 a) as the highest scope of man's life ; 
and indeed Clement {Strom, ii. 22) brings the great 
passage of Plato to bear upon this very discussion. 
The Schoolmen, in like manner, drew a distinction, 

4* 
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although it was not this one, between ^ taese two 
divine stamps npon man." Lombard, Sard. ii. di«t. 
16 ; H. de S. Yictore, De AnimAy ii. 25 ; De 8a/c. 
i. 6. 2: Imago secundnm cognitionem veritatis, 
similitudo secundum amorem virtutis ; the first de- 
claring the intellectual, as the second the moral pre- 
eminence, in which man was created. Many, how- 
ever, have refused to acknowledge these, or any 
other distinctions between the two declarations ; as 
Baxter, for instance, who, in his interesting reply to 
Elliott's, the Indian Missionary's, inquiries on the 
subject, rejects tiiem all as groundless conceits, 
tiiough himself in general only too anxious for dis- 
tinction and division {JAfe^ vol. ii. p. 296). 

It is hard to tiiink that they were justified in 
this rejection ; for myself I should rather believe 
tiiat tiie Alexandrians were very near the truth, if 
tiiey did not grasp it altogetiier. There are emi- 
nently significant parts of Scripture, where the 
words of Jerome, originally applied to tiie Apoca- 
lypse, * quot verba tot sacramenta,' can hardly be 
said to contain an exaggeration. Such a part is the 
history of man's creation and his fall, in the first 
three chapters of Genesis. We may expect to find 
mysteries there ; prophetic intimations of truths 
which it might require ages and ages to develop. 
And, without attempting to draw any very strict 
line between ehcAv and oyuoUatn,^^ or their Hebrew 
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originals, I think we may be bold to say that the 
whdU history of man, not only in his original crea- 
tion, bnt also in his after restoration and reconstitu- 
tion in the Son, is significantly wrapped up in this 
donble statement; which is doable for this very 
canse, that the Divine Mind did not stop at the 
contemplation of his first creation, bnt looked on to 
him as ^'renewed in knowledge after the image of 
Him that created him " (Col. iii. 10) ; because it 
knew that only as partaker of this donble benefit 
wonld he attain the true end for which he was made. 



§ xvi. — daayrloj curiKyeia, 

The man who is atrara^j it is littl^e likely that he 
will not be 00-6X7179 also ; and yet iurwria and curiK- 
yeta are not identical in meaning ; they will express 
different aspects of his sin, or at any rate contem- 
plate it from different points of view. 

And first ao-aiTui, a word in which heathen ethics 
said mnch more than they intended or knew. It 
occurs thrice in the New Testament (Eph. v. 18 ; 
Tit. i. 6 ; 1 Pet. iv. 4) ; once only in the Septuagint 
(Prov. xxviii. 7). Besides this we have the adverb 
d<r<iora>9, Luke xiv. 13 ; and aaaro^ once in the Sep- 
tuagint, Prov. vii. 11. At Eph. v. 18 we translate 
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it * excess ; ' in the other two places, ^ not,^ as the 
(&p aawTC9^j ^in riotous living;' the Yulgate al- 
ways by ' luxuria ' and * luxuriose,' words which, it 
is hardly needful to observe, imply in Latin much 
more of loose and profligate living than onr ' luxu- 
ry ' and * luxuriously ' do now. The word is some- 
times taken in a passive sense, as though it were 
So-aKTrov, one who cannot be saved, a-m^eaffat jmif 
Svpdfi€vo<f^ as Clement of Alexandria {PcBdag. ii. 1) 
expressly explains it,— ^perditus,' ^heilloe,' or as 
we used to say, a ^ losel.' Grotius : Genus hominum 
ita immersorum vitiis, ut eorum salus deplorata sit; 
the word being, so to speak, prophetic of their 
doom to whom it was applied.* This, however, was 
quite its rarer use ; more commonly the aa&ro^ is 
not one who cannot be saved, but who cannot him- 
self save, or spare ; «= ^ prodigus,' or, again to use 
a good old English word which we have now let go, 
a ^ scatterling.' Aristotle notes that this, a too 
great prodigality in the use of money, is the ear- 

' Thus, in the Adelphi of Terence (iv. 7), one having spoken 
of a youth * luxu perditum^ proceeds : 

Ipsa si cupiat SaltiSf 
bervare prorsns non potest hano familiam. 

No doubt in the Greek original from which Terence translated this 
comedy, there was a play here on the word i^trufvoi, which the ab- 
sence of the verb 'salyard' from the Latin language has hindered 
Terence from preserying. 
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liest xneaiung of aaa>ria, giving this as its definition 
{Ethic. Nic. ir. 1. 3) ; axnaria iariv inrepfioXtf irepl 
XfyjfioTa. The word forms part of his ethical ter- 
minology; the ekevdipio^j or the truly liberal man, 
is with him one who keeps the golden mean be- 
tween the two oKpUj namely, aaforia on one side, 
and dveXevOepia or stinginess, on the other. And it 
is in this view of aamria that Plato {Pol. viii. 560 e), 
when he names the varions catachrestic terms, ac- 
cording to which men call their vices by the names 
of the virtues which they caricature, makes them 
style these aaanlay fieyoKorrphreia^ It is with the 
word at this stage of its meaning that Plutarch 
joins iroKvriketa {De Apoiheg. Oat. 1). 

But it is easy to see, and Aristotle does not fail 
to note, that one who is ajatormi^ in this sense of 
spending too much, of laying out his expenditure 
on a more magnificent scheme than his means will 
warrant, slides too easily under the fatal influence 
of flatterers, and of all those temptations with which 
he has surrounded himself, into a spending on his 
own lusts and appetites of that with which he parts 
so easily, laying it out for the gratification of his 
own sensual desires ; and that thus a new thought 
finds its way into the word, so that it iiidicates not 
only one of a too expensive, l)ut also and chiefly, 

' Qaintilian (JntL yiii 86): Pro luxniilt libezolitas dieitur. 
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of a dissolnte, debauched, profligate manner of liv- 
ing ; the German * luderlich.' These are his words 
{Ethic. Nic. iv. 1. 36) : hh koX aicoKaxrToi airr&y 
[t&v aa-drmv] eitriv oi ^o\Xo/* ev^ep&g yap avaki^ 
O'KOVT^ Kal €1^ r^9 OKoXaauK hairavripoi elai, kcu Sict. 
TO fi^ wpo^ TO koXjov ^p, wpo^ T^ ^Sovo^ dvo/cki' 
vovaiv. Here he gives the reason of what he has 
stated before: roi^ cuepareis koI ek a/eoXaaiav Ba- 
iravTipo\r$ aawrotn KoKavpsv, 

In this sense a<r<oTia is used in the Kew Testa- 
ment ; as we find aacyriai and KpaviroLKcu, (Herodian, 
ii. 5) joined elsewhere together. It will of course 
at once be felt that the two meanings will often ran 
into one another, and that it will be hardly possible 
to keep them strictly asunder. Thus see the various 
examples of the 00-10x09, and of dawrioj which 
Athenaeus (iv. 69 — 67) gives ; they are sometimes 
rather of one kind, sometimes of the other. The 
waster of his goods will be very often a waster 
of everything besides, will lay waste himself — his 
time, his faculties, his powers ; and, we may add, 
uniting the active and passive meanings of the word, 
will be himself laid waste ; he loses himself, and is 
lost. 

There is a difference in daiX//€ta, a word the 
derivation of which is wrapped in much obscurity ; 
some going so far to look for it as to Selge, a city 
of Pisidia, whose inhabitants were infamous for 
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their vices ; while others derive it from 0ihjf&Vj 
probably the same word as the German * schwel- 
gen/ Of more frequent use than aa-ania in the 
New Testament, it is by us generally rendered ' las- 
civiousness ' (Mark vii. 22 ; 2 Cor. xii. 21 ; Gal. v. 
19 ; Eph. iv. 19 ; 1 Pet. iv. 3 ; Jude 4) ; though 
sometimes * wantonness ' (Rom* xiii. 13 ; 2 Pet. ii. 
18) ; as in the Vulgate either by ' impudicitia ' or 
< luxuria.' If our translators or the Latin intended 
by these renderings to express exclusively impuri- 
ties and lusts of the flesh, they have certainly given 
to the word too narrow a meaning. The ao-eXycta, 
which it will be observed is not grouped with 
fleshly lusts, in the catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 
21, 22, is best described as petulance, or wanton in- 
solence ; being somewhat stronger than the Latin 
^protervitas,' though of the same nature, more 
nearly *petulantia.' The daekyij^, as Passow ob- 
serves, is very closely allied to the vfipKmico^ and 
aKokaaro^i^ being one who acknowledges no re- 
straints, who dares whatsoever his caprice and wan- 
ton insolence suggest.* None, of course, would 
deny that aaiXrfeva may display itself in acts of what 
we call * lasciviousness ; ' for there are no worse dis- 

* Thus Witsins {MeleL Zeid. p. 465) observes : ktrtKytitw dici 
posse omnem tain ingenii, quam moram proterviaiD, petulantiam, 
laseiviam, qnsB ab iE!schine opponitur r^ fLtrpi^rnri Koi v^pwr^Pif, 
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plays of vfipps than in these ; but still it is their 
petulance, their insolence, which causes them to 
deserve this name ; and of the two renderings of 
the word which we have made, ^ wantonness ' seems 
to me the preferable, standing as it does, by the 
doable meaning which it has, in a remarkable 
ethical connexion with the word which we now are 
considering. 

In a multitude of passages the notion of lasci- 
viousness is altogether absent from the word. Thus 
Demosthenes, making mention of the blow which 
Meidias had given him, characterises it as in keep- 
ing with the known oo-eX/eca of the man {C<m. Meid. 
514). Elsewhere he joins ieairorucw and oaeX/fA^, 
aaeX/ym and irpoTrerm, As aaiX/yeia Plutarch 
characterises a like outrage on the part of Alcibi- 
ades, committed against an hmiourable citizen of 
Athens {Alcib. 8) ; indeed, the whole picture which 
he draws of Alcibiades is the full-length portrait 
of an da-eXyi^^. Josephus ascribes daiX/yeia and 
fiavia to Jezebel, daring, as she did, to build a tem- 
ple of Baal in the Holy City itself (AnM, viii. 13. 
1) ; and the same to a Koman soldier, who, being 
on guard at the Temple during the Passover, pro- 
voked by an act of grossest indecency a tumult, in 
which great multitudes of lives were lost (-4.^^. xx. 
5. 8). And for other passages, helpful to a fixing 
of the true meaning of aa-iXr/eia, see 3 Mace. ii. 26 ; 
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Polybius, viii. 14. 1 ; Eusebius, H, E. v. 1. 26 ; aad 
the quotations given in Wetstein's New Te^iafr^erUj 
vol. i. p. 588. It, then, and aaesria are clearly dis- 
tinguishable ; the fundamental notion of aamria 
being wastefulness and riotous excess ; of aaiX/yeuiy 
lawless insolence and wanton caprice. 



§xvii. — Otyydvwj airrofuu^ ^pijXa^HJua, 

We are sometimes enabled, by the help of an 
accurate synonymous distinction, at once to reject 
as untenable some interpretation of a passage of 
Scripture, which might, but for this, have main- 
tained itself as at least a pos»ble explanation of it 
Thus is it with Heb. xii. 18 : " For ye are not come 
unto the mount that might he toucJied " (-^Xo^oh 
pump 8p&). Many interpreters have seen allusion 
in these words to Ps. ciy. 32 : '^ He toucheth the 
hills and they smoke ;" and to the fact that, at the 
giving of the Law, God did descend upon mount 
Sinai, which ^^ was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it" (Exod. xix. 18). But, 
not to say that in such case we should expect a 
perfect, as in the following Kexavfieif^, still more 
decisively against this is the fact that y^\a<^cuo is 
never used in the sense of so handling an object as 
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to exercise a moulding, modifying influence upon it, 
but only to indicate a feeling of its surface (Luke 
xxiv. 39 ; 1 John i. 1) ; often such a feeling as is 
made with the intention of learning its comrposition 
(Gen. xxvii. 12, 21, 22) ; while not seldom the word 
signifies no more than a feeling for or after an ob- 
ject, without any actual coming in contact with it 
at all. It is used continually to express a groping 
in the dark (Job v. 14), or of the blind (Isa. lix. 10 ; 
Gen. xxvii. 12 ; Deut. xxviii. 29 ; Judg. xvi. 26) ; 
and tropically, Acts xvii. 27 ; with which we may- 
compare Plato, Ph<Bd, 99 h : ^XcufAvre^ &<nr€p €v 
a-Korei, The yltr)\a<f>a>fievov opo^j in this passage, is 
beyond a doubt the * mons palpahilia : ' " Te are 
not come," the Apostle would say, " to any material 
mountain, like Sinai, capable, as such, of being 
touched and handled; not in this sense, to the 
mountain that may hefdty but to the heavenly Jeru- 
salem," to a vovfTov opo^y and not to an aurffffrov. 

The so handling of any object as to exert a 
modifying influence upon it, the French * manier,' 
as distinguished from ' toucher,' the German ' betas- 
ten,' as distinguished from ^beriihren,' would be 
either avTeaOat * or fftyydvetv. Of these the first 
is stronger than the second ; am-eaOat («=» * coa- 

* In the passage alluded to already, Pa. civ. 82, tne words of 
the Septnagint are, 6 kirr6iitvoa tQp 6p4my, kqI KOHtrlCorrtu, 
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trectare '), than Oiy^dveiv (Ps. civ. 16 ; 1 John v. 18), 
as appears plainly in a passage of Xenophon {Cyrop, 
i. 8. 5), where the child Cyrus, rebuking his grand- 
father's delicacies, says: on ac op&j orav /lev rod 
apTov ayjrpy €t9 ovSev r^v ^€t/>a d7roy^a>fi€V0Vj orav Se 
rovTfov rivos Oiyrj^, ev0if^ awoKadalpij r^v X^lpa eh 
rd ^eipofiaKTpaj w irdw d^Oofievo^. Our Version, 
then, has just reversed the true order of the words, 
when, at Col. ii. 21, it translates /x^ 5-^, fitfSk yevarjfy 
fiffSk ^17179, '^ Totich not, taste not, herncUe not." 
The first and last prohibitions shqjild, in our Eng- 
lish, just have changed their places, and the pas- 
sage should stand, '^ Homdle not, taste not, touch 
not." How much more strongly will then come 
out the ever ascending scale of superstitious pro- 
hibition among the false teachers at Colosse. 

* Handle not ' is not su£Scient ; they forbid to 

* taste ' and, lastly^ even to touch those things 
from which, according to their notions, unclean- 
ness might be derived. Beza well : Verbum Qiyuv 
a verbo awreaOcu sic est distinguendum, ut decres- 
cente semper oratione intelligatur crescere super- 
stitio. 
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§ xviii. — Trakufyeveaia, apeucalvfoai^. 

*Avivyhnniat^y a word frequent enough in the 
Oreek Fathers (see Snicer, Thes, s. v.), no where 
occurs in the New Testament ; although the verb 
avayofvaat twice (1 Pet. i. 13, 23). Did we meet 
ioHar/hnniav; there, it would furnish a still closer 
synonym to iraXiyycvfaia than the avoKoiptoai^^ 
which I propcge to bring into comparison with it : 
yet that also is sufficiently close to justify the 
attempt at once to compare and distinguish them. 
It will be no small gain to the practical theologian, 
to the minister of God's word, to be clear in his own 
mind in respect of the relation between the two. 

Ilaktyyepeaia naturally demands first to be con- 
sidered. This is one of the many words which the 
Gospel found, and, so to speak, glorified ; enlarged 
the borders of its meaning; lifted it up into a 
higher sphere ; made it the expression of far deeper 
thoughts, of far greater truths, than any of which 
it had been the vehicle before. It was, indeed, al- 
ready in use ; but, as the Christian new-birth was 
not till after Christ's birth ; as men were not new- 
bom, till Christ was bom (John i. 12) ; as their re- 
generation did not go before, but only followed his 
generation ; so the word could not be used in this 
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its highest, most mysterious sense, till that great 
mystery of the birth of the Son of Grod into our 
world had actually found place. And yet it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting to trace these its subordinate, 
and, as they proved, preparatory uses. Thus, by 
the Pythagoreans, as is well known, the word was 
employed to express the transmigration of souls ; 
their reappearance in new bodies being called var 
\iyy€V€aia : Plutarch, De JSIsu Car. i. 7 ; ii. 6 ; De 
Tsid, et Osir. c. 85 : ^OalpiSo^ al avafiuixrei/s koI ira- 
\iyj€P€tnai : De Ei ap. DeJ/p. 9 : dvofii/kurev^ koX 
nrcLKiyyevetnoL Among the Stoics the word set 
forth the periodic renovation of the earfli, when, 
budding and blossoming in the spring-time, it woke 
up from its winter sleep, nay, might be said even to 
have revived from its winter death : Marc, Anton, 
ii. 1 : T^v irepioSiKrfv iraXiyyeveaiav r&v SXmv. Ci- 
cero {Ad Attie. vi. 6) calls his restoration to his 
dignities and honours, after his return from exile, 
' hanc iraTuyjepetriav nostram ; ' with which compare 
Philo, Zeg. ad Cai, 41. Josephus {AnM, xi. 3. 9) 
characterises the restoration of the Jewish nation 
after the Captivity, as n^v dvdfcrrfariv kcu ircuKir/yer 
v€<rlq,v T^? Trarplho^. And, to cite one passage more, 
Olyinpiodorus, a later Platonist, styles memory a 
revival or waXiyyeveaia of knowledge {Journal des 
SavanSy 1834, p. 488) : iraXtyyeveala t^ yptoaew 
ioTiP fi dvd/ivt)a'i<i. 
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No one who has carefhllj watched and weighed 
the nses of vaKtyyevcaia jost adduced, and Bimilar 
ones which might be added, but will note that 
while it has in them all the meaning of a recovery, 
a change for the better, a revival, yet it never 
reaches, or even approaches, the depth of meaning 
which it has acquired in Christian language, and 
which will now claim a little to be considered. The 
word occurs never in the Old Testament {waXiv yi- 
vearOai at Job xiv. 14), and only twice in the New 
(Matt xix. 28 ; Tit. iii. 5), but there (which is most 
remarkable) apparently in different meanings. In 
St. Matthew it seems plainly to refer to the new- 
birth of the whole creation, the airoicaTdaTaai,^ irap- 
Tf0v (Acts iii. 21), which shall be when the Son of 
Man hereafter comes in his glory; while in St. 
Paul's use of the word the allusion is plainly to the 
new-birth of the single soul, which is now evermore 
finding place in the waters of baptism. Shall we 
then acquiesce in the conclusion that it is used in 
diverse meanings ; that there is no common bond 
which binds the two uses of it together? By no 
means ; all laws of language are violated by any 
such supposition. The fact is, rather, that the word 
by our Lord is used in a wider, by his Apostle in a 
narrower meaning. They are two circles of mean- 
ing, one more comprehensive than the other, but 
their centre is the same. The 7ra)uyy€P€aia of which 
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Scripture speaks^ begins with the futcpotcoa-fio^ of 
single souls ; but it does not end there ; it does not 
cease its effectual working till it has embraced the 
whole fjuuepoKoafjLo^ of the universe. The first seat 
of the iraXiyyeveaia is the soul of man ; but, begin- 
ning there, and establishing its centre there, it ex- 
tends in ever widening circles. And, first, to his 
body ; the day of resurrection will be the day of 
ira7uyy€v€<ria for it ; so that those Fathers had a 
certain, though only a partial, right, as many as in- 
terpreted the word at Matt. xix. 28, as though it had 
been equivalent, and only equivalent, to avcurrcuri^j 
and who, as a consequence, themselves continually 
used it as a synonym for ^ resurrection ' (Eusebius, 
Sist. Ecd, V. 1. 58 ; Suicer, Thes, s. v.). Doubtless 
the word there Includes, or presupposes, the resur- 
rection, but it also embraces much more. Beyond 
the day of resurrection, or it may be contempora- 
neous with it, a day will come, when all nature shall 
put off its soiled work-day garments, and clothe it- 
self in its holy-day attire, the day of the " restitu- 
tion of all things " (Acts iii. 21) ; of the new heaven 
and the new earth (Kev. X3d. 1) ; the day of which 
Paul speaks, as one in expectation of which all 
creation is groaning and travailing until now (Eom. 
viii. 21 — 23). Man is the present subject of the 
irakijy^eaia^ and of the wondrous transformation 
which it implies ; but in that day it will have in- 
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eluded within its limits the whole world, of which 
maa is the central figure : and here is the reconci- 
liation of the two passages, in one of which it is 
spoken of as pertaining to the single sonl, in the 
other to the whole rede^ned creation. They allude 
both to the same fact, but in different epochs and 
stages of its development. 

But now to consider aifcueaiwoat^j the relation m 
which it stands to TraXtyyevea-io, and the exact limits 
of the meaning of each. This word, which is pecu- 
liar to the Greek of the New Testament, occurs 
there also only twice — once in connexion with wa- 
Xt/yyeifeaia (Tit. iii. 5), and again Bom. zii. 2 ; bnt 
we have the verb ava«auHi&j which also is an excla- 
sively New Testament form, at 2 Cor. iv. 16 ; Col. 
iii. 10 ; and the more classical avafcaa/l^Wy Heb. vi. 
6, from which the nouns, frequent in the Greek 
Fathers, avaxa^vM'fio^ and dva/caipia-tsy are more im- 
mediately drawn ; we have also avaveom (Eph. iv. 
23) ; all in the same uses. It would be impossible 
better to express the relation in which the two 
stand to each other, than has been already done in 
our Collect for Christmas day, in which we pray 
" that we being regenerate," in other words, having 
been already made the subjects of the'7raX*yyei/e<rta, 
" may daily be renewed by the Holy Spirit," — may 
continually know the avaKalvtoai^ Hvevfiaro^ 'Ayiov, 
In this Collect, uttering, as so many others of them 
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do, profound theological truth in its most accurate 
forms, the ^ regeneration ' is spoken of as past, as 
having found place once for all, while the * renewal ' 
or ' renovation ' is that which ought now to be daily 
proceeding — this avaKalvt&av: being that gradutd 
restoration of the Divine image, which is going for- 
ward in him who, through the new birth, has come 
under the transforming* powers of the world to 
come. It is called " tJie renewal of the Holy Ghost^ 
inasmuch as He is the ^ causa efficiens ' by whom 
alone this renewal, this putting on of the new man, 
is carried forward. 

We see then, of the two, that they are indisso- 
lubly bound together — that the second is the follow* 
ing up, the consequence, the completion of the first; 
yet, for all this, that they are not to be confounded. 
The ircOayyeveaia is that great free act of God's 
mercy and power, whereby He causes the sinner to 
pass out of the kingdom of darkness into that of 
light, out of death into life ; it is the avcuOeu yevvrf^ 
Orjvcu of John iii. 3 ; the yepvtfBrjvai iic 8eov of 1 
John V. 4, sometimes called, therefore, deoyevecia 

^ M€rafJLop^ov<rO€ ry avaKaiv^ffei rod vo6s, Rom. xii. 2. The 
striking words of Seneca, £!p, 6, Intelligo me emendari non tan- 
tum, sed transjigurari, are far too big to express any benefits 
which he could have gotten from his books of philosophy ; they 
reach out afier blessings to be obtained, not in the schools'of men, 
bat only iu the Church of the living God. 

5 
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by Greek theologiauB ; the ^emnfi^voA he <nropa^ 
cuffOdfyrov of 1 Pet i. 23. In it, — not in the prepa- 
rations for it, but in the act itself, — the subject of 
it is passive, even as the child has nothing to do 
with its own birth. But it is very different as res- 
pects the avofcaivfoaK. This is the gradual conform- 
ing of the man more and more to that new spiritual 
world into which he has been introduced, and in 
which he now lives and moves ; the restitution of 
the Divine image ; and in all this, so far from be- 
ing passive, he must be a fellow-worker with God. 
That was ^ regeneratio,' this is ^ renovatio.' They 
must not be separated, but neither may they be con- 
founded.* What infinite confusions, conflicts, scan- 
dals, obscurations of God's truth on this side and 
on that, have arisen from the one course as from the 
other. 



§ xix. — aicrj(yvfjj atSto?. 

There was a time when the Greek language pos- 
sessed only the word alSw ; which then occupied 
the two regions of meaning afterward divided be- 

* Gerhard (Loc. Theoll. xxL T. 118): Benoyatio, licet a regene- 
ratioDe proprie et specialiter acceptft. distingnatur, individuo ta- 
men et perpetoo nexu cum e& est conjuncto. 
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tween it and alajfthni. AlSm had at that time the 
game duplicity of meaniBg as is latent in the Latin 
'pudor,' in our own ^ shame.' Thus in Homer 
alayivTi never occnis, while sometimes, as II. v. 
787, aJZt&f; is used on occasions when aurxypri would, 
in later Greek, have necessarily been employed : 
elsewhere Homer employs alSa>^ in that sense which, 
at a later period, it vindicated as exclusively its own. 
And even Thucydides (i. 84), in a difficult and 
doubtful passage where both words occur, is by 
many considered to have employed them as equi- 
pollent and convertible. Generally, however, in 
the Attic period of the language, the words were 
not accounted synonymous. Ammonius formally 
distinguishes them in a philological, as the Stoics 
in an ethical, interest ; and almost every passage 
in which either word occurs is an evidence of the 
real difference existing between them. Yet the 
distinction has not always been quite successfully 
seized. 

Thus it has been sometimes said that aiSm is 
the shame which hinders one from doing a disho- 
nourable thing ; aurxypff is the disgrace^ outward or 
inward, which follows on having done it (Luke xiv. 
9). This distinction, while it has its truth, is yet 
not an exhaustive one ; and if we were thereupon 
to assume that aUrxyvq was thus only retrospective, 
the consequence of things unworthily done, it would 
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be an erroneous one ; ^ for it would be abundantly 
easy to show that ataxyyv is continually used to ex- 
press that feeling which leads to shun what is un- 
worthy out of a prospective anticipation of disho- 
nour. Thus one definition (Plat. Def. 416) makes 
it <l>6fio^ ivl irpoaboxla aSo^la^ : and Aristotle in- 
cludes the future in his comprehensiye definition 
{Hhet ii. 6) : eciT» Sif cU<r)(wrfj Xiknf rt? seal rapa'xj^ 
irepl r^ ek aSo^iav (jxiwofieva if>ip€ip r&v kok&v^ ^ 
irapovrmvj ^ yeyovoTwVy ^ fieXKoPTWP, In this sense 
as ^ fuga dedecoris ' it is used Ecclus. iy. 21 ; by 
Plato, Gorg. 492 a; by Xenophon, Anab. iii. 1. 10, 
In this last passage, which runs thus, <l>ofiovfi€poi Sk 
TOP oSov Kal OUCOVT6S ofjuo^ oi TToKKol &' aitrxymfv xal 
aWafKoiv tuu Kvpov avvrjKoXovOrfa-av^ Xenophon im- 
pUes that while he and others, for more reasons 
than one, disapproved the going forward with Cyrus 
to assail his brother's throne, they yet were now 
ashamed to draw back. 

This much of truth the distinction drawn above 
possesses, that aiS<o^ ( »« ^ verecundia,' see Cicero, 
Hejp, V. 4) is the nobler word and implies the nobler 
motive : in it is implied an innate moral repugnance 

' There is the same onesidedneBs^ though exactly on the otner 
Bide, in Cicero's definition of * pudor/ which he makes merely pro- 
spective : Pudor metus rerum turpium, et ingenua qusedam tiraidi- 
tas, dedecus fngiens, laudemqne consectans ; but Ovid writes, 
Irruit, et nostrum vulgat clamm'e pudorem. 
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to tlie doing of the dishonourable act, which moral 
repugnance scarcely or at all exists in the aicr^^vw;. 
Insnre the man restrained only by alayyvri against 
the ontward disgrace which he fears may accom- 
pany or follow his act, and he will refrain from it 
no longer. It is only, as Aristotle teaches, trepl 
aSo^uK if>avTaala : its seat, therefore, as he goes on 
to show, is not properly in the moral sense of him 
that entertains it, in his consciousness of a right 
which has been, or would be, violated by his act, 
but only in his apprehension of other persons who 
are, or might be, privy to its violation. Let this 
apprehension be removed, and the aia'xyvq ceases ; 
while al6m finds its motive in its own moral being, 
and not in any other ; it implies reverence for the 
good as good, and not merely as that to which 
honour and reputation are attached. Thus it is 
often connected with evKdfieia (Heb. xii. 28), the 
reverence brfore God, before His majesty, His ho- 
liness, which will induce a carefulness not to offend, 
the German ^Scheu;' so Plutarch, OcB8. 14; Conj, 
PrcBO. 47 ; Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 44 ; often also with 
8609, as Plato, Euth. 126 c ; with evKoerfila^ Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop. viii. 1. 33 ; with evra^ia and Koa-fitorrf^^ 
Plutarch, Cobs. 4 ; with aefivortf^j Conj. PrcBC. 26. 
To sum up all, we may say that atSca^ would always 
restrain a good man from an unworthy act, while 
al<rxvvrj would sometimes restrain a bad one. 
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§ XX. — <uSg&9, (reiHJ>poavtnf. 

These words occur together at 1 Tim. ii. 9 ; the 
only other places where awf>poavtnf occnis being 
Acts xxvi. 25 ; and 1 Tim. ii. 15, where aiSm and 
aw^poatnni are nrged by the Apostle as together 
constituting the truest adornment of a Christian 
woman. K the distinction drawn in § 19 be cor- 
rect, this one, which Xenophon, {Cyrop. viii. 1. 31) 
ascribes to Cyrus, between the words now under 
consideration, can hardly be allowed to stand : 

aliovfjiivov^ ra ip T6» ^pep^ aUryph ^ieuyovra^^ 
Touf Se a^^pova^ koX ra iv r^ a<f)ap€i. On nei- 
ther side is it successful, for as on the one hand the 
alSdr: does not shun merely open and manifest base- 
nesses, however the alax^vfi may do this, so, on the 
other side, the point of the ffto^poavvff is altogether 
different from that here made, which, though true, 
is yet a mere accident of it. The opposite of uko- 
Tixiaia (Thucydides, iii. 37), it is properly the state 
of an entire command over our passions and desires, 
so that they receive no further allowance than tliat 
which the law and right reason admit and approve ; 
Plato, Symp. 196 c: etvtu yap 6px)\oy€iTeu am^po^ 
avpTf TO Kparelv ^qSov&fp xal €iri6vp,i&p: and in the 
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Oha/rmides he has dedicated a whole dialogae to 
the investigation of the exact force of the word. 
Aristotle, lihet. i. 9 : aperi) &' fiv irpo^ ra^ ffioviyi 
rod amfioTO^ ofrno^ expvaiv^ m^ o vofio^ KeXevei: cf. 
Plutarch, De Ourios. 14 ; De Virt. Mcr. 2 ; OryU. 
6 : ^ /i€v ohv ino4>p(xrvvff fipayynj^ ri^ i<rr\v ernJBv- 
fit&v Kol ra^(9, avaipov<ra flip rit^ eireurdtcrov^ ml 
irepVTriM, KcupS Si xal fierptorrfn, Kocrfiovaa r^9 avwp 
Kaias : and Diogenes Laertius, iii. 57. 91. ''So single 
Latin word exactly represents it. Cicero, as he 
avows himself {Fuse. iii. 5 ; cf. v. 14), renders it 
now by ' temperantia,' now by * moderatio,' now by 
'modestia.' Sm^poavvt) was a virtue which as- 
sumed more marked prominence in heathen ethics 
than it does in Christian ; not because more value 
was attached to it there than with us ; but partly 
because it was there one of a much smaller com- 
pany of virtues, each of which therefore would sin- 
gly attract more attention ; but also in part because 
for as many as are " led by the Spirit," this condi- 
tion of selLmmand is tieu np and te^nsformed 
into a condition yet higher still, in which a man 
does not command himself, which is well, but, 
which is far better still, is commanded by God. 

In the passage already referred to (1 Tim. ii. 9), 
where it and at&o? occur together, we shall best 
distinguish them thus, and the distinction will be 
capable of further application. If aihAs is the 
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^ 8hame£Et8tneB8,' ^ or pudency, which shriiiks from 
OTerpassing the limits of womanly reserve and mod- 
esty, as well as from the dishonour which would 
justly attach thereto, aa^f^pocruyi) is that habitual 
inner self-goyemment, with its constant rein on all 
the passions and desires, which would hinder the 
temptation to this from arising, or at all events from 
arising in such strength as should overbear the 
checks and hindrances which aiSay; opposed to it. 

* It is a pity that 'shamefast' and 'shame&stnesa^' by which 
last word our translators rendered fftt^poir^irn here, should have 
been corrupted in modern use to 'shame/dMred'and 'shame/a«et/- 
ness* The words are properly of the same formation as ' stead- 
fast,' 'steadfastness,' 'soothfast^' 'sooth&stness,' and those good 
old English worda^ now lost to m, 'rootfast^' and 'rootfastneas.' 
As by 'rootfast' our fathers understood that which was firm and 
fa9t by its roott so by ' shamefast ' in like manner, that which was 
established and made fast by (an honourable) shame. To change 
this into 'shame/ocfc?' is to allow all the meaning and force of the 
word to run to the surface^ to leave us ethically afar inferior word. 
It is very inexcusable that all modern reprints of the Authorized 
Version should have given in to this corruption. So long as 
merely the spelling of a word is concenied, this may very well be 
allowed to fall in with modern use ; we do not want them to print 
• Sonne' or 'marveile,' when every body now spells *son* and 
'marveL' But when the true form, indeed the life^ of a word is 
affected by the alterations wliich it has undei^one, then I cannot 
but consider that subsequent editors were bound to adhere to the 
first edition of 1611, which should have been considered authori- 
tative and exemplary for all that followed. 
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§ xxi. — avpooy iXjcvo), 

Ths^ words differ, and with differences not the- 
ologically unimportant. We best represent these 
their differences in English when we render (nipeiv, 
* to drag,' eXjcveiv^ ' to draw.' In avpeiPj as in our 
^ drag,' there lies always the notion of force, as when 
Plutarch {De Zib. Ed. 8) speaks of the headlong 
coarse of a river, nravra avpav xal irdvra irapa^i^ 
pa>v : and it will follow, that where persons, and not 
merely things, are in question, it will involve the 
notion of violence (Acts viii. 8 ; xiv. 19 ; xvii. 6). 
But in iXjcveiv this notion of force or violence does 
not of necessity lie. That, indeed, such is often 
implied in it, is plain enough (Acts xvi. 19 ; xxi. 30 ; 
Jam. ii. 6 j and cf. II, xi. 268 ; xxiv. 62, 417; 
Aristophanes, £quit, 710 ; Euripides, Troad, 70 : 
Ala^ elXxe KcuravSpav fiia)] but not always, any 
more than in our * draw,' which we use of a mental 
and moral attraction, or in the Latin Hraho,' as 
witness the language of the poet, Trahit sua quem- 
que voluptas. Thus Plato, Pol. vi. 494 e: iav 
SXfCfjrat 7r/>o? (f>i\oiTO(f)lav, 

Only by keeping in mind this difference which 

there is between eXjcveiv and avpeiVj can we vindi- 

I cate from erroneous interpretation two doctrinally 

I 5* 
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important passages in the Gospel of St. John. The 
first is xii. 32 ; ^' I, if I be lifted up firom the earth, 
loiU draw all men nnto me " (irain-a? iTucvaoo). Bat 
how does a crucified, and thus an exalted, Savionr 
draw all men nnto Him ? JNfot by force, for the 
will is incapable of force, but by the divine attrac- 
tions of His love. Again He declares (vi. 44): 
^^ No man can come to Me, except the Father which 
hath sent Me drmo him'' {ikscwrp airrop). Now as 
many as feel bonnd to deny any ^ gratia irresisti* 
bills,' which turns man into a mere machine, and 
by which, nolena volens, he is dragged to God, must 
at once allow that this iXtcva^ can mean no more 
than the potent allurements of love, the attracting 
of men by the Father to the Son ; as at Jeremiah 
xxxi. 3, ^' With loving^kindness have I drawn thee " 
{eiTixvad ere), with which compare Cant, i. 3, 4. Did 
we find avpeiv on either of these occasions (not that 
I believe this would have been possible), the asser- 
tors of a ^ gratia irresistibilis ' ' might then urge the 

' The excellent words of Augustine on this Ust passage, l^im<- 
self sometimes adduced as an upholder of this, may be here quoted 
(Tn Sv. Joh Tract zxvL 4) : Nemo venit ad me, nisi quern Pater 
adtraxerit ^ Noli te oogitare invitum trahi ; trabitur animua et 
(imore. Nee timere debemus ne ab hominibus qui ye^ba perp^Ur 
4unt, ^t a rebus mazime divinis intelligendis longe remoti si;nt, in 
hoc Scripturarum sanctarum evaogelico verbo forsitan reprehenda- 
mur, et dicatur nobis, Quomodo voluntate, credo, si trahorf Ego 
dicoi Parum est yoliintate, etiam yoluptate traberis, Porro si 
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passages as leaving no room for anj other meaning 
bnt theirs ; but not as thej now stand. 

In agreement with this which has been said, in 
€Kkv€lv is much more predominant! j the sense of 
a drawing to a certain point, in avp€Uf merely of 
dragging after one ; thus Lucian {De Merc. Cond. 
S), likening a man to a fish already hooked and 
dragged through the water, describes him as <n;/M>- 
fjtevov Kiu rrpo^ apdyxffv ayofievop* Not seldom 
there will lie in avpeiv the notion of this dragging 
being npon the ground, inasmuch as that will trail 
upon the ground {avpfuty avpSfpi) which is forcibly 
dragged along with no will of its own. A com- 
parison of the uses of the two words at John xxL 
6, 8, 11, will be found entirely to bear out the dis- 
tinction which has been here traced. In the first 
and last of these verses iXxveiv is used ; for they 
both express a d/rawing of the net to a certain 
point; by the disciples to themselves in the ship, 
by Peter to himself upon the shore. But at ver. 8 
<Tvpuv is employed ; for nothing is there intended 
but the dragging of the net which had been fastened 
to the ship, after it through the water. Our Ver- 

poeto dicere licuit^ Trahit sua quemqne yoluptas ; non neoessitas^ 
sed yoluptas; non obligatioi sed delectatio; quanto fortius nos 
dicere debemus, trahi liominem ad Christum, qui delectatur veri 
tate, delectatur beatitudine, delectatur justiti&, delectatur sempi- 
tern&Tit&, quod totum Christus est? 
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flion, it will be seen, lias maintained the distinction; 
80 too the German of De Wette, bj aid of ^ ziehen ' 
(*— IXicuetv), and ^nachschleppen' («« ot/^e^i'), bat 
neither the Yulgate, nor Beza^ which both have 
forms of ^ traho ' thronghout 



§ xxii. — oXoKXfjpo^y riXjeio^. 

Theeo: words occnr together, though their order 
is reversed, at Jam. i. 4, — "perfect and entire;'' 
oXoKkffpo^ only once besides (1 Thess. v. 23), and 
the substantive okoKkrfpia, used however not in an 
ethical but a physical sense, also once. Acts iii. 16 ; 
cf. Isa. i. 6. OXoxKrfpof signifies first, as its deriva- 
tion implies, that which retains all which was allot- 
ted to it at the first, which thus is whole and entire 
in all its parts, to which nothing necessary for its 
completeness is wanting. . Thus unhewn stones, in- 
asmuch as they have lost nothing in the process of 
shaping and polishing, are oXoKXr^poi (Deut. xxvii. 
6 ; 1 Mace. iv. 47) ; so too perfect weeks are ifiSofior 
S£9 oKofckrfpoi (Deut. xvi. 9) ; and in Lucian, PhUops. 
8, €1^ oXofcKrip<p Sipfiarij ^ in a whole skin.' At the 
next step in the word's use we find it employed to 
express that integrity of body, with nothing redun- 
dant, nothing deficient (Lev, xxi. IT^— 23), which 
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was required of the Levitical priests as a condition 
of their ministering at the altar, which was needful 
also in the sacrifices they offered. In both these 
senses Josephns nses it, AnU. iiu 12. 2 ; as continu- 
ally Philo, with whom it is the standing word for 
this integrity of the priests and of the sacrifice, to 
the necessity of which he often recurs, seeing in it, 
and rightiy, a mystical significance, and that these 
are oXitcKfipoi OvaUu oKoicKripip &€^ : thus De Vict, 
2 ; De Vict. Off', 1 : okoKKripov koX nravrekm fiatiimv 
afiiroxpv : De Agricul, 29 ; De Cheruh, 28 ; cf. Plato, 
Degg. 769 c. The word in the next step of its his- 
tory resembles very much the ' integer ' and ' integ- 
ritas' of the Latins. like these words, it was 
transferred from bodily to mental and moral entire- 
ness. The only approach to this use of oKoKkfipo^ 
in the Septuagint is Wisd. xy. 3, oKoKKripo^ Sucau}- 
awq ; but in an interesting and important passage 
in the PJicedrus of Plato (260 c\ it is twice used to 
express the perfection of man before the fall; I 
mean, of course, the fall as Plato contemplated it ; 
when men were as yet oKoicKripoh koX airadei^ Kcuc&Vy 
and to whom as such oXoxkifpa {fxta-fiara were 
vouchsafed, as contrasted with those weak partial 
glimpses of the Eternal Beauty, which is all whereof 
the greater part of men ever now catch sight ; cf. 
his TimcmSy 44 c. ^OXoxXrjpo^j then, is an epithet 
applied to a person or a thing that is ^ omnibus nu- 
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menB abeolntns ; ' and the ip fJutiSepi Xetirofii^poij 
which at Jam. i. 4 follows it, must be taken as the 
epexegesis of the word. 

TiKeioi is a word of yarions applications, but 
all of them referable to the riko^, which is its 
grotlnd. They in a natmul sense are riXeioiy who 
are adult, having reached the full limit of stature, 
strength, and mental power appointed to them, who 
have in these respects attained their riKo^, as dis^ 
tinguished from the vdoi or v-oZSe?, young men or 
boys ; so Plato, Zeffff. 929 c. St. Paul, when he 
employs the word in an ethical sense, does it con- 
tinually with this image of full completed growth, as 
contrasted with infancy and childhood, underlying 
his use, the riketoi being by him set over against 
the viprwi hf XpurrS (1 Oor. ii. 6 ; xiv. 20 ; Eph. iv. 
13, 14 ; Phil. iii. 16 ; Heb. v. 14), being in fact the 
irwripei of 1 John ii. 13, 14, as distinct from the t«a- 
vitTfcot and ircuSia. Kor is this application of the 
word to mark the religious growth and progress of 
men, confined to the Scripture. The Stoics opposed 
the riKeioi in philosophy to the 'n-poxoTrraPj with 
which we may compare 1 Chron. xxv. 8, where the 
riXeioi are set over against the fuiv0dvovT&:. With 
the heathen, those also were called riXeioi who had 
been initiated into the mysteries ; the same thought 
being at work here as in the giving of the title to 
reKeiov to the Lord's Supper. This was so called, 
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becanse in it was the fblness of Ghristiaii privilege, 
because there was nothing beyond it ; and the rikeioi 
of heathen initiation had their name in like'manner, 
becanse those mystics into which thej were now 
introduced were the latest and crowning mysteries 
of all. 

It will be seen that there is a certain ambiguity 
in our word ^ perfect,' which, indeed, it shares with 
T€X£io9 itself; this, namely, tliat they are both em- 
ployed now in a relative, now in an absolute sense ; 
for only out of this ambiguity could our Lord have 
said, " Be ye therefore perfect (reXetot), as your 
Heavenly Father \& perfect (reXctoy), Matt v. 48 ; c£ 
xix. 21. The Christian shall be ' perfect,' yet not 
in the sense in which some of the sects preach the 
doctrine of perfection, who, preaching it, either 
mean nothing which they could not have expressed 
by a word less liable to misunderstanding ; or mean 
something which no man in this life shall attain, 
and which he who affirms he has attained is deceiv- 
ing himself, or others, or both. He shall be * per- 
fect,' that is, seeking by the grace of God to be fully 
furnished and firmly established in the knowledge 
and practice of the things of God (Jam. iii. 2) ; not 
a babe in Christ to the end, " not always employed 
in the elements, and infant propositions and prac- 
tices of religion, but doing noble actions, well 
skilled in the deepest mysteries of faith and holi- 
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ness." ^ In this sense. Paul claimed to be reKeto^^ 
even while almost in the same breath he disclaimed 
the being rereXeimfUvo^ (Phil. iii. 12, 15). 

The distinction then is plain; the rikeios has 
reached his moral endj that for which he was intend- 
ed ; namely, to be a man in Christ; (it is trae indeed 
that, haying reached this, other and higher ends 
open ont before him, to have Christ formed in him 
more and more ;) the oXixKi^po^ has preserved, or, 
haying lost, has regained, his completeness. In the 
oXoicXifpa^ no grace which ought to be in a Christian 
man is wanting; in the rikeuys no grace is merely in 
its weak imperfect beginnings, but all have reached 
a certain ripeness and maturity. ^OXoreXifiy which 
occurs once in the Kew Testament (1 Thess. v. 23 ; 
cf. Plutarch, I^lac. Phil. v. 21), forms a certain con- 
necting link between the two, holding on to oKoKkQ- 
po9 by its first half, to rikeuy; by its second. 



§ xxiii. — oTe^apo9| SutStifia. 



The fact that our English word ^ crown ' covers 
the meanings of both these words, must not lead us 

^ On the aeiiBe in whicli 'peTfection' is demanded of the Chria- 
tian, there u a discussion at large bj J. Taylor, Doctrine and Prac- 
iiee of Repentance, L S. 40 — 66, from which these words in inverted 
eommas are drawn. 
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to confound them. In German the first would ofbesa 
be translated ^ Kranz/ and only the second ^ Krone.' 
I indeed very much donbt whether anywhere in 
classical literature <rr^^avo9 is used of the kingly, or 
impmal crown. It is the crown of yictoiy in the 
games, of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial 
joy, of festal gladness — woven of oak, of ivy, of 
parsley, of myrtle, of olive, — or imitating in gold 
these leaves or oth«*s — of flowers, as of violets or 
roses (see Athenseus, xv. 9 — 33), but never, any more 
than ^ corona ' in Latin, the emblem and sign of 
royalty. The SiaSfffui was this (Xenophon, Gyrop, 
viii. 3. 13 ; Plutarch, De Frat. Arw. 18), being pro- 
perly a linen band or fillet, 'taenia' or 'fascia' 
(Onrtius, iii. 3), encircling the brow ; so that no lan- 
guage is more common than wepinffivai BiaSfffia to 
signify the assumption of royal dignity (Polybius, 
V. 57. 4 ; Josephus, AnM. xii. 10. 1), even as in Latin 
in like manner the ' diadema ' is alone the ' insigne 
regium ' (Tacitus, Amud. xv. 29). 

A passage bringing out very clearly the distinc- 
tion between the two words occurs in Plutarch, Cb». 
61. It is the well known occasion on which Anto- 
jiius offers Gsesar the kingly crown, which is de- 
scribed as StdSfffut ar€<l)avtp Sd^fivty: irepiTrenXeyfievov : 
here the aT€(f>avo9 is only the garland or laureate 
wreath, with which the true diadem was enwoven. 
Indeed, according to Cicero {Phil. ii. 84), CsGsar 
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was already ^ coronatns ' — iffre^awDfihH^ (this lie 
would have been as consnl), when the offer was 
made. Plutarch at the same place describes the 
statues of Csesar to have been, by those who would 
have suggested his assumption of royalty, iutBrifiar 
<nv avdBeSefiivot fia/rCKLicok. And it is out of the 
observance of this distinction that the passage in 
Suetonius (Ccbs. 79), containing another version of 
the same incident, is to be explained. One places 
on his statue ^ coronam lauream candidfi fascia prse- 
ligatam ; ' on which the tribunes of the people cona- 
mand to be removed, not the ' corona,' but the ^ fas- 
cia ; ' this being the diadem, and that in which alone 
the traitorous suggestion that he should be pro- 
claimed king, was contained. 

How accurately the words are discriminated in 
the Septuagint may be seen by comparing in the 
First Book of Maccabees, in which only hiMrifia 
occurs with any frequency, the passages in whidi 
this word is employed (such as i. 9 ; vi. 16 ; viii. 
14 ; xi. 13, 64 ; xii. 39 ; xiii. 32), and those where 
trre^cofo^ appears (iv. 67 ; x. 29 ; xi. 36 ; xiii. 39 : 
cf. 2 Mace. xiv. 4). 

In respect of the New Testament, there can be, 
of course, no doubt that whenever St. Paul speaks 
of crowning, and of the crown, it is always the 
crown of the conqueror, and not of the king, which 
he has in his eye. The two passages, 1 Cor. ix. 24 — 
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26 ; 2 Tim. ii. 6, place this beyond question ; while 
the epithet dfiapavrcvo^ appUed to the ar€<f>avo^ T79 
86^ (1 Pet. V. 4), leaves no doubt about St. Peter's 
allusion. If this is not so directly to the Greek 
games, yet still the contrast which he tacitly draws, 
is one between the wreaths of heaven which oiever 
fade, and the garlands of earth which lose their 
brightness and freshness so soon. At Jam. i. 12 ; 
Kev. ii. 10 ; iii. 11 ; iv. 4, it is more probable that a 
reference is not intended to these Greek games ; the 
alienation from which as idolatrous and profane was 
80 deep on the part of the Jews (Josephus, Antt, 
XV. 8. 1 — 4), and no doubt also of the Jewish mem- 
bers of the Church, that an image drawn from the 
rewards of these games would have been to them 
rather repulsive than attractive. Yet there also the 
arif^avo^y or the ariipapo^ rrj^ S^^^ is the emblem, 
not of royalty, but of highest joy and gladness, of 
glory and immortality. 

We may feel the more confident that in these 
last passages from the Apocalypse St. John did not 
intend kingly crowns, from the circumstance that on 
three occasions, where beyond a doubt he does mean 
such, SidSfifia is the word which he employs (Eev. 
xii. 3 ; xiii. 1 [cf. xvii. 9, 10, al hrrcL K€(f>aXal . . . 
fieurike'k eirrd eiartv] ; xix. 12). In this last verse it 
is fitly said of Him who is King of kings and Lord 
of lords, that " on His head were fncmy orozons " 
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{SiaSiifuiTa woXKd) ; an expression which, with all 
its grandeur, we find it hard to realize, so long as 
we picture to onr mind's eje such crowns as at the 
present monarchs wear, but intelligible at once 
when we contemplate them as diadems, that is, nar- 
row fillets bound about the brow, such as Sia&ifuiTa 
will imply. These " many diadems " will then be 
the tokens of the many royalties — of earth, of hea- 
ven, and of hell (Phil. ii. 10) — which are his ; roy- 
alties once usurped or assailed by the Great Ked 
Dragon, the usurper of Christ's dignity and honour, 
described therefore with his seven diadems as well 
(xiii. 1), but now openly and for ever assumed by 
Him to whom they rightfully belong; just as, to 
compare earthly things with heavenly, we are told 
that when Ptolemy, king of Egypt, entered Antioch 
in triumph, he set two crowns {SiaSijpuira) on his 
head, the crown of Asia, and the crown of Egypt 
(1 Mace. xi. 13). 

The only place where ore^ai^o? might seem to 
be used of a kingly crown is Matt, xxvii. 29, with 
its parallels in the other Gospels, where the weaving 
of the crown of thorns {frrk^vo^ oKapOivosi), and 
placing it on the Saviour's head, is evidently a 
part of that blasphemous caricature of royalty 
which the Roman soldiers enact. But woven of 
such materials as it was, probably of the juncus 
fna/rmt68. or of the lydwm, apinost^niy it is evident 
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that SidSfffia could not be applied to it; and the 
word, therefore, which was fittest in respect of the 
material whereof it was composed, takes place of 
that which would have been the fittest in respect 
of the purpose for which it was intended. 



§ zxiv. — irKeove^ioj if^Xapyvpia, 

Bktween these two words the same distinction 
exists as between our ^ coretousness ' and ^ avarice,' 
or as between the German ^Habsucht' and 'Geiz.' 
nXeove^ia is the more active sin, ^\apyvpia the 
more passive : the first seeks rather to grasp what 
it has not, and in this way to have more; the second, 
to retain, and, by accumulating, to multiply that 
which it already has. The first, in its methods of 
acquiring, will be often bold and aggressive ; even 
as it may, and often will be as free in scattering and 
squandering, as it was eager and unscrupulous in 
getting ; ' rapti largitor,' as is well imagined in the 
Sir Giles Overreach of Massinger. Consistently 
with this we find TrXcovi/cTiy^ joined with apira^ (1 
Cor. V. 10) ; wXjeove^ia with fiapvTry; (Plutarch, Arist. 
3) ; and in the plural, with KXoirai (Mark vii. 22) ; 
with aScKiai (Strabo, vii. 4. 6) ; with ^CKoveuciai 
(Plato, Legg. iii. 677 h) ; and the sin defined by 
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Theodoret : f) rov irKelopo^ S^ai^y icaL 17 r&v ov irpoa- 
ffKovrmv apmrw^ri. But, while it is thus with ifKeo- 
pe^iaj ifuXofyyvpla on the other hand will be often 
cautions and timid, and will not necessarily have 
cast off the outward appearances of righteousness. 
Thus, the Pharisees were <l>i\dpyvpot^ (Luke xvi. 14) ; 
this was not irreconcilable with the maintenance 
of the outward shows of holiness, which the wKeo- 
v€^ia would evidently have been. 

Cowley, in the delightful prose which he has 
mixed up with his verse, draws this distinction 
strongly and well {Essay 7, Of Avarice), though 
Chaucer had done the same before him in his JPer- 
aones Tale : " There are," says Cowley, " two sorts 
of avarice ; the one is but of a bastard kind, and 
that is the rapacious appetite for gain ; not for its own 
sake, but for the pleasure of refunding it immedi- 
ately through aU the channels of pride and luxury ; 
the other is the true kind, and properly so called, 
which is a restless and unsatiable desire of riches, 
not for any farther end or use, but only to hoard and 
preserve, and perpetually increase them. The cov- 
etous man of the first kind is like a greedy ostrich, 
which devours any metal, but it is with an intent 
to feed upon it, and, in effect, it makes a shift to 
digest and excern it. The second is like the foolish 
chough, which loves to steal money only to hide it." 

There is another and more important point of 
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view, &om which TrXeope^ia may be regarded as the 
wider, larger term, the genus, of which ^vKapyvpia 
is the species ; this last being the love of money ^ 
while nOsjeov^^la is the drawing and snatching to 
himself, on the sinner's part, of the creatare in every 
form and kind, as it lies out of and beyond himself; 
the 'indigentia' of Cicero: (Indigentia est libido 
inexplebilis : Tusc. iv. 9. 21). For this distinction 
between the words compare Augustine, JEnarr. in 
Ps. cxviii. 35, 36 ; and Bengel's profound explana- 
tion of the fact, that, in the enumeration of sins, St. 
Paul so often unites irXeove^ia with sins of the flesh ; 
as at 1 Cor. v. 11 ; Eph. v. 3, 5 ; Col. iii. 5 : Solet 
autem jungere cum impuritate ifKeove^iav^ nam 
homo extra Deum quaerit pabulum in creaturS ma- 
teriali, vel per voluptatem, vel per avaritiam ; bo- 
num alienum ad se redigit. But, expressing much, 
Bengel has not expressed all. The connexion be- 
tween these two provinces of sin is deeper, is more 
intimate still ; and this is witnessed in the fact, that 
not merely is 7rXeoi/€{ia, as covetousness, joined to 
sins of impurity, but the word is sometimes in 
Scripture, continually by the Greek Fathers (see 
Suicer, Thes. s. v.), employed to designate these sins 
themselves ; even as the root out of which they 
alike grow, namely, the fierce and ever fiercer long- 
ing of the creature which has turned from God, to 
fill itself with the inferior objects of sense, is one 
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and the same. Regarded thus, vkBovc^ia has a 
mach wider and deeper eense than <f>i\apyvpia. 
Take the Bnblime commentary on the word which 
Plato {Garff. 493) supplies, where he likens the de- 
sire of man to the sieve or pierced vessel of the 
Danaids, which they were ever filling, bnt might 
never fill ; ^ and it is not too much to say, that the 
whole longing of the creature, as it has itself aban- 
doned God, and by a just retribution is abandoned 
by Him, to stay its hunger with the swines' husks, 
instead of the children's bread which it has left, is 
contidned in this word. 



§ XXV. — fiocrtcto^ iroifialvw. 

While both these words are often employed in 
a figurative and spiritual sense in the Old Testa- 
ment, as at 1 Chron. xii. 16 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 3 ; Ps. 
IxXvii. 72 ; Jer. xxiii. 2 ; and iro^iuuvetv often in the 
New ; the only occasions in the latter, where fioa-Kccp 

' It 18 evident that the same comparison had occurred to Shak- 
spcare : 

"The cloyed will. 
That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
That tub both filFd and running." 

Ctfmbeline, Act i Sc. 7. 
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is SO Qsedy are John xd. 15, 17. There our Lord, 
giving to St Peter his thrice repeated commission 
to feed his " lambs " (ver. 15), his " sheep " (ver. 16), 
and again his " sheep '* (ver. 17), uses, on the first 
occasion, jSoa-xe, on the second, iro^uuvcj and returns 
again to /Soaxe on the third. This retnm, on the 
third and last repetition of the charge, to the word 
employed on the first, has been a strong argument 
with some for the indifference of the words. Thej 
have urged, and with a certain show of reason, that 
Christ could not have hs^j^ogresHve aspects of the 
pastoral work in His intention, nor have purposed 
to indicate them here, else He would not have come 
back in the end to /86(r/c6, the same word with which 
He began. Yet I cannot believe the variation of 
the words to have been without a motive, any more 
than the changes, in the same verses, from ayavav 
to <f>i7^iv, from dpvia to wpo/Sara. It is true that 
our Version, rendering fioaxe and irotfuiwe alike by 
" Feed," has not attempted to reproduce the varia- 
tion, any more than the Vulgate, which, on each 
occasion, has 'Pasce;' nor do I perceive any re- 
sources of language by which either the Latin 
Version or our own could have helped themselves 
here. It might be more possible in German, by 
aid of ' weiden ' (= /SoaKciv), and ^ hiiten ' (— voir 
/laiveip) ; De Wette, however, has ' weiden ' through- 
out. 

6 
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The distinction, although thus not capable of 
being easily reproduced in ail languages, is very far 
from fanciful, is indeed a most real one. ^oo-kg), 
the same word as the Latin ' pasco,' is simply ' to 
feed : ' but iroifiaivto involves much more ; the whole 
office of the shepherd, the entire leading, guiding, 
guarding, folding of the flock, as well as the finding 
of nourishment for it ; thus Lampe : Hoc symbolum 
totum regimen ecclesiasticum comprehendit ; and 
Bengel : fioa-xew est pars tov iroifiaivecv. Out of a 
stose continually felt, of a shadowing forth in the 
shepherd's work of the highest ministries of men 
for the weal of their fellows, and of the peculiar fit- 
ness which this image has to set forth the same, it 
has been often transferred to their office, who are, 
or should be, the faithful guides and guardians of 
the people committed to their charge. Kings, in 
Homer, are Troifiive; \a&v : cf. 2 Sam. v. 2 ; vii. T. 
Nay more, in Scripture God Himself is a Shepherd 
(Isa. xl. 11) ; and David can use no words which 
shall so well express his sense of the Divine protec- 
tion as these : Kvpio^ irocfjMlvec fi€ (Fs. xxi^. 1) ; 
nor does the Lord take anywhere a higher title than 
6 'n'oifirjv 6 Ka\6<: (John x. 11 ; cf. 1 Pet. v. 4, 6 dp- 
*XyiroLfi'qv : Heb. xiii. 20, 6 fiiya^ iroifxriv t&p irpo/Sd^ 
Teov; nor give a higher than that implied in this 
word to his ministers. Compare the sublime pasi- 
sage in Philo, De Agricul. 12, beginning: ovTa> 
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fiivToi TO iroifiaiveiv icTiv dyadoVj eSore ov fia- 
criXevav fiovov xal ao<f>ok avSpdtny Kal '^rv^cih ri- 
Xeub K€Ka6ap/M€Pai^j oXXeL Koi Se^ rm vavijyefiovi 
Sixaiw^ avariderai : and also the three sections pre- 
ceding. 

Still, it may be asked, if iroifiaiveiv be thus the 
higher word, and if iroifuuve was therefore superadd- 
ed upon P6<TK€y because it was so, and implied so 
many further ministries of care and tendance, why 
does it not appear in the last, which must be also 
the most -solemn, commission given by the Lord to 
Peter ? how are we to account, if this be true, for 
his returning to poaKc again ? I cannot doubt that 
in Stanley's Sermons and Essays on the ApostoUcal 
Age^ p. 138, the right answer is given. The lesson, 
in fact, which we learn from this His coming back 
to the fioarxe with which He had begun, is a most 
important one, and one which the Church, and all 
that bear rule in the Church, have need diligently 
to lay to heart ; this namely, that whatever else of 
discipline and rule may be superadded thereto, still, 
the feeding of the flock, the finding for them of 
spiritual nourishment, is the first and last ; nothing 
else will supply the room of this, nor may be allow- 
ed to put this out of its foremost and most important 
place. How often, in a false ecclesiastical system, 
the preaching of the word loses its pre-eminence ; 
the ffoaxecv falls into the background, is swallowed 
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op in the iroifuUveufj which presentlj becomes no 
tme voifiaivetVy because it is not a fioaxciv as well, 
but snch a ^ shepherding ' rather as God's Word, by 
the prophet Ezekiel, has denonnced (xxxiv. 2, 3, 8, 
10 ; cf. Zech. xiii. 15—17 ; Matt xxiii.). 



§ xxvi. — pp^jo^, ^ovo^. 

These words are often joined together ; they are 
so by St. Panl, Gal. v. 20, 21 ; by Clemens Boma- 
nus, 1 J^. ad Cor, 3, 4, 5 ; and by classical writers 
2i» well ; as, for instance, by Plato, PhU, 47 «/ Legg- 
679 c ; Menex. 242 a. Still, there are diflferences 
between them ; and this first, that (^Xo9 is a f^ecrov, 
being used sometimes in a good (as John ii. 17 ; 
Hom. X. 2 ; 2 Cor. ix. 2), sometimes, and in Scripture 
oftener, in an evil sense (as Acts v. 17 ; Rom. xiii. , 
13 ; Gal. v. 20 ; Jam. iii. 14) ; while <f>06vo^ is not 
capable of a good, but is used always and only in 
an evil signification. When ^Xo<: is taken in good 
part, it signifies the honourable emulation, with the 
consequent imitation, of that which presents itself 
to the mind as excellent; (^\o9 r&v aplartovy Lucian, 
Adv. Indoct. 17 ; (J5^? ^dX ixifirjavi^ Herodian, ii. 4 ; 
fiyXcoT^? Koi fAt/iryn]9j vi. 8. It is the Latin ' semula- 
tio,' in which nothing of envy is of necessity in- 
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eluded, however it is possible that such may find 
place; the German ^l^acheiferung,' as distinguished 
from * Eifersucht' The verb * semulor,' as is well 
known, finely expresses the distinction of worthy 
and unworthy emulation, governing an accusative 
in cases where the first, a dative where the second, 
is intended. 

By Aristotle {Rhet, ii. 11) (i^Xo? is employed ex- 
clusively in this nobler sense, to signify the active 
emulation ^ich grieves, not that another has the 
good, but that itself has it not; and which, not 
stopping here, seeks to make the wanting its own, 
and in this respect is contrasted by him with envy : 
ecTT^ (^Xo9 Xvfn; ri^ hrX iJMivofLevff irapovfria ayaJd&v 
hnifjjov^ .... oify^ Sri aXX^, aW' Sri ov^^t xai avr^ 
ioTi* Sio KM iirieuce^ iariv 6 $9X09, xai hneuc&v 
TO 8e <f>0ov€lvj <l>avXjov^ fcaX (JMvXtov, Cf. Jerome, 
Msp. in Gal. v. 20 : 55X09 et in bonam partem accipi 
potest, quum quis nititur ea quae bona sunt semulari. 
Invidia vero alienS felicitate torquetur ; and again. 
In Gal. iv. 17 : JEmulantur bene, qui cum videant 
in aliquibus esse gratias, dona, virtutes, ipsi tales 
esse desiderant. (Ecumenius: iari 5^X09 tcUn^tri^ 
^i^X^ ^vdova-uoStj^ iirl ri, fierd rcvo^ a^ofioima^e^ 
Tov irpo^ o fi awovSi^ iari. 

But it is only too easy for this zeal and honour- 
able rivalry to degenerate into a meaner passion, a 
fact which is strikingly attested in tlio Latin word 
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^ simnltas,' connected, as Doderlein {Lot. Synon. 
vol. iii. p. 72) shows, not with * simulare,' but with 
' simnl ; ' those who together aim at the same object 
being in danger not merely of being competitors, 
but enemies ; just as a/tiXXa, which however has 
kept its more honourable use (Plutarch, Anim. an 
Corp. app. pej, 3), is connected with afia. These 
degeneracies which wait so near upon emulation, 
may assume two shapes ; either that of a desire to 
make war upon the good which it beholds in 
another, and thus to trouble that good, and make it 
less ; therefore we find ^\o^ and epm continually 
joined together (Rom. xiii. 13 ; 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; Gal. 
V. 20 ; Clem. Kom. 1 Ep. 3, 6) ; or, where there is 
not vigour and energy enough to attempt the making 
of it less, there may be at least the wishing of it 
less. And here is the point of contact which (J7X09 
has with <f>06po^ : thus Plato, Menex. 242 a : irpS^rov 
fxkv ^Xo9, airo f^Xov Se ^66vo<: : the latter being 
essentially passive, as the former is active and ener- 
gic. We do not find <j>66vo^ in the comprehensive 
catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 21, 22 ; its place be- 
ing there supplied by a circumlocution, o<^0a\fui^ 
irovripo^^ but one putting itself in connexion with 
the Latin ' invidia,' which is derived, as Cicero ob- 
serves, 'a nimis intuendo fortunam alterius;' cf. 
Matt. XX. 15 ; and 1 Sam* xviii. 9 : " Saul eyed^'* 
i. e. envied " David." Q66vo^ is the meaner sin, 
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being merely displeasure at another's goods * (XiJin; 
iir aXKorpioi^ ayadoU^ as the Stoics defined it, 
Diogenes Laertius, vii. 63. Ill), with thq desire 
that these may be less ; and this, quite apart &om 
any hope that thereby its own will be more (Aris- 
totle, Hhet. ii. 10). He that feels it, does not feel 
-with it any impulse or longing to raise himself to 
the level of him whom he envies, but only to de- 
press the other to his own.' When the victories of 
Miltiades would not suffer the youthful Themistocles 
to sleep (Plutarch, Them. 3), here was (J7X09, that 
is, in its nobler form, for it was such as prompted 
Lim to worthy actions, and would not let him rest 
till he had set a Salamis of his own against the Ma- 
rathon of his great predecessor. But it was <f>06vo9 
which made that Athenian citizen to be weary of 
hearing Aristides evermore styled " The Just " (Plu- 
tarch, Arist. 7) ; and this his (f>66po<: contained no 
impulses moving him to strive for himself after the 
justice which he envied in another. See on this 

^ Augustine's definition of ^6yos {Exp, in Gal, y. 21) is not 
quite satisfactory : Inyidia vero dolor animi est, cum indignus vi- 
detur aliquis assequi etiam quod non appetebas. This would 
rather be ytfiecit and vtfiftrav in the ethical terminology of Aris- 
totle {mhie. Mc. iL 1, 16 ; Hhet 2. 9). 

' On the likenesses and differences between futros and <p$6vos, 
see Plutarch's graceful little essay, full of subtle analysis of the 
human heart, De Lividid et Odio. 
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subject farther the beautiful remarks of Plntarch, 
De Prof. Virt. 14. 



§ xxvii. — 5»)7, )3to9. 

The Latin langaage and the English are alike 
poorer than the Greek, in having bat one word, the 
Latin ' vita,' the English * life,' to expriess these two 
Greek. There would, indeed, be no comparative 
poverty here, if $»^ Ju^d P^ were merely dupli- 
cates ; but, covering as they do very different spaces 
of meaning, it is certain that we, having but one 
word for them both, must use this one in very di- 
verse senses ; it is possible that by this equivocation 
we may, without being aware of it, conceal very 
real and important differences from ourselves ; for, 
indeed, there is nothing so potent to do this as the 
equivocal use of a word. 

The true antithesis of ^torj is Odvaro^ (Bom. viii. 
38 ; 2 Cor. v. 4 ; cf. Jer. viii. 3 ; Sirac. xxx. 17 ; 
Plato, Zeffg. xii. 944 c), as of the verb (J71/, airoOvij' 
GK€iv (Matt. XX. 38 ; 1 Tim. v. 6 ; Eev. i. 18 ; cf. II. 
xxiii. 70 ; Herodotus, i. 31 ; Plato, PhiBdo^ 71 d : 
ovK ivavriov ^9 t^ ^v to TcOvdvcu elvai) ; ^a>i7, in 
fact, being very nearly connected with &a>, arjfii^ to 
breajhe the breath of life, which is the necessary 
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condition of living, and, as snch, is involved in like 
manner in irvevfia and '^t^- 

Bat, while $c>>^ is thns life intensive (' vita qu£ 
vivimns'), fim is life «B^en^e (* vita qnam vivi- 
mus'), the period or duration of life; and then, 
in a secondary sense, the means by which that life 
is sustained; and thirdly, the Tnanner in which that 
life is spent. Examples of the use of filo^ in all 
these senses the New Testament supplies. Thus it 
is used as — 

a, the period or duration of life ; 1 Pet iv. 8, 
Xpov(y; Tov /3iov: cf. Job. x. 20, fiio^ rov 'xpovovi Plu- 
tarch, De Lib. Ed, 17 : arv^iiri j(p6vov ira^ 6 0io^ iari, 

/8, the means of life, or * living,' JSl V. ; Mark 
xii. 44 ; Luke viii. 43 ; xv. 12 ; 1 John iii. 17, rov 
iSiov TOV Koa-fiov : cf. Plato, Gorff. 486 d; Zegg. 936 
€ / Aristotle, Stst Anim. ix. 23* 2 ; and often, but 
not always, these means of life, with an under sense 
of largeness and abundance. 

7, the manner of life ; 1 Tim. ii. 2 ; so Plato, 
I^ol. 344 e : fiiov Siaytoyij : and Plutarch very nobly 
{De Is, et Os, 1) : rov hi yiv<!><rK€iv rh Spray koX <l>po^ 
V€W a<f)aip€0€ino9j ov filov aXTut, j(p6vov [otfuii] elvai 
rtfv aOavaalav : and De Zib. Ed, 7 : rerayfiepo^ /Bio^ : 
Josephus, Ante, v. 10. 1 ; with which compare Au- 
gustine {De Trin. xii. 11) : Cujus vitse sit quisque ; 
id est, qTwmodo agat Jubc temporaliay quam vitam 
GrsBci non fo));!' sed /8wj/ vocant. 

6* 
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From this last use of /3io<f, as the maimer of life, 
there is often an ethical sense inhering in it, which, 
in classical Greek at least, ^<oij does not possess. 
Thus Aristotle, according to Ammonias, coald draw 
the following distinction between the words ; fiio^ 
iarl Xoytie^ (fcmi; : Ammonius himself affirming )3(09 
to be never, except incorrectly, applied to the existr 
ence of plants or animals, but only to the lives of 
men/ I know not how he can reconcile this state- 
ment with such passages as these from Aristotle, 
Jlist Anim, i. 1. 15 ; ix. 8. 1 ; unless, indeed, he 
would include him in his censure. Still, the dis- 
tinction which he is here somewhat too absolutely 
asserting, must be acknowledged as a real one ; it 
displays itself with great clearness in our words 
' zoology ' and * biography.' We speak, on the one 
hand, of 'zoology,' for animals have the vital prin- 
ciple; they live, as well as men; and they arc 
capable of being classed and described in relation 
to the different .workings of this natural life of 
theirs ; but, on the other hand, we speak of ' hio- 
graphy ; ' for men not merely live^ but they lead 
lives, lives in which there is that moral distinction 
between one and another which may make them 
well worthy to be recorded. Out of this it will fol- 



' See on this pointy aad generally on these two Bjnonyma^ Yd- 
mel, Bynon, WdrterbueH, p. 168 Bq. 
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low, that, wliile Odvaro^ and fytyq constitute, as was 
observed above, the true antithesis, yet they do so 
only so long as both are physically contemplated. 
So soon as a moral idea is introduced, the antithesis 
is not between OdvaTo^ and ^co^ but ddvaro^ and 
/Sw : thus Xenophon {liesp. Laced. 9. 1) : top xa- 
Xoj/ Bavarov ami tov alay(pov ffiov. The two great 
chapters with which the Gorgias of Plato concludes 
(82, 83), are alone sufficient to bring plainly before 
the consciousness the full distinction between the 
words themselves, as also between those derived 
from them. 

But this being the case, )3/o9, and not ^(oi]^ being 
thus shown to be the ethical word in classical anti- 
quity, a thoughtful reader of Scripture might very 
well inquire with something of perplexity, how it 
is to be explained that there all is reversed — gaw; 
being certainly in it the nobler word, belonging to 
the innermost circle of those terms whereby are 
expressed the highest gifts of God to his creatures ; 
so that, while fim has there no such noble use, but 
rather the contrary — for we find it in such associa- 
tions as these, ^Soval tov fiiov (Luke viii* l^)j Trpa/y 
fiareiat tov fiiov (2 Tim. ii. 4), dXa^oveia tov fiiov 
(1 John ii. 16) — fcojj, on the other hand, is continu- 
ally used in the very noblest connexion ; crre^ai/o? 
T7)9 50)^9 (Kev. ii. 10), ^1^9 -n}? fo^? (iii. 5), ?a)^ 
KoX €va€fi€ut (2 Pet. 1. 3), 5a>^ Kal ai^dapala (2 Tim. 
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i. 10), fw^ Tov Oeov (Eph. iv. 18), fa>^ amvuy; (Matt 
xix. 16) ; * or it may be simply fon; (Matt. vii. 14, 
and often), to express the highest blessedness of the 
creature. 

A little reflection will snpply the answer. Re- 
vealed religion, and it alone, puts death and sin in 
closest connexion, declares them the necessary cor- 
relatives one of the other (Gen. i. — iii. ; Kom. v. 12), 
and, as an involved consequence, in like manner, 
life and holiness. It alone proclaims that, wherever 
there is death, it is there because sin was there first ; 
wherever there is no death, that is, life, it is there 
because sin has never been there, or, having been 
once, is now cast out and expelled. In revealed 
religion, which thus makes death to have come into 
the world through sin, and only through sin, life is 
the correlative of hoUness. Whatever truljr lives, 
does so because sin has never found place in it, or, 
having found, has been expelled from it. So soon 
as ever this is felt and understood, ^wq at once as- 
sumes the profoundest moral significance ; it be- 
comes the fittest expression for the very highest 
blessedness. Of that whereof you predicate abso- 
lute fowy, you predicate of the same absolute holi- 
ness. Christ aflSrming of Himself, eycS eifii ff ^on'q, 

' Zfitf^ cu<&vios occurs once in the Septuagint (Dan. xii. 2 ; cf. (<u^ 
ikiyvaos, 2 Mace, vii 86), and in Plutarch, De Isid. et 0%, 1. 
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implicitlj afl^rmed of Himself that He was absolute 
holiness ; and in the creature, in like manner, that 
only lives, or triumphs over death, death at once 
physical and spiritual, which has first triumphed 
over sin. No wonder, then, that Scripture should 
know of no higher word than 5»^ to set forth either 
the blessedness of God, or the blessedness of the 
creature in communion with God. 

From what has been said it will at once be per- 
ceived how erroneous is that exposition of Eph. iv. 
18, which understands airrfWorpuofievoi rry: fco^ 
Tov Seov, as " alienated from a divine life," or, from 
a life lived according to the will and commandments 
of God (remoti a vitS ilM quaj secundum Deum est: 
Grotius), 5bw} having never, certainly never with 
St. Paul, this signification. The fact of such aliena- 
tion was only too true ; but it is not what the Apos- 
tle is affirming. Kather he is there describing the 
miserable condition of the heathen, as of men es- 
tranged from God, the one fountain of life (wapA 
Sol irriyii Jcd^?, Ps. xxxv. 10) ; as not having life, 
because separated from Him who alone absolutely 
lives (John v. 26), and in connexion with whom 
alone any creature has life. Gal. v. 22 is another 
passage, which we shall never rightly understand, 
which will always seem to contain a tautology, 
until we give to fwjj (and to the verb 571; as well), 
the force which has been claimed for it here. 
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§ xxviii. — Kvpuyiy SeoTrony^. 

The distinction which the later Greek gram- 
marians sought to trace between these words was 
this; a man would be SetnroTfj^j as respects his 
slaves (Plato, Legg. 756 e), and therefore oUoSeaTro- 
rrj^j but Kvpto^ in respect of his wife and children, 
who, in speaking either to him or of him, would 
use this title of honour ; " as Sara obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord" {/cvpiov ainov icaXovaa^ 1 Pet. 
iii. 6 ; cf. 1 Sam. i. 8 ; and Plutarch, De Virt. Mtd. 
8. vv. Mi/cxa ical Meyurroa). There is a certain truth 
in this distinction. Undoubtedly there does lie in 
Kvpio^ the sense of an authority owning limitations, 
— moral limitations it may be — and the word im- 
plies that the user wiU not exclude, in its use, their 
good over whom it is exercised ; while in SeawoTry: 
is implied a more unrestricted power and absolute 
domination, confessing no such limitations or re- 
straints. He who addresses another as SecnroTa, puts 
a far greater emphasis of submission into his speech 
than if he had addressed him as /cvpie. It was out 
of a feeling of this that the free Greeks refused this 
title of SeaTTOTT}^ to any but the gods (Euripides, 
Jli/ppdl. 88 : az/a^, 6eo\y; yap BearroTa^ /caXeZp X/^€a>j/) ; 
and the sense of this distinction of theirs we have 
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retained in onr nse of * despot,' ' despotic,' * despot- 
ism,' as set over against our use of ' lord,' ' lordship,' 
and the like ; the ' despot ' is one who exercises not 
only dominion, but domination. 

Still, there were influences at work, whose ten- 
dency was to break down any such distinction as 
this. Slavery, however legalized, is so abhorrent to 
men's inborn sense of right, that they seek to miti- 
gate, in word at least, if not in fact, the atrocity of 
it ; and thus, as no southern Planter at the present 
day willingly speaks of his " slaves," but prefers 
some other term, so in antiquity, as far as any gen- 
tler or more humane view of slavery obtained, and 
it was not merely contemplated in the aspect of one 
man's unlimited power over another, the antithesis 
of SeoTTorrf^ and Sov\o^ would continually give place 
to that of Kvptos and hovXo<s. The harsher antago- 
nism would still survive, but the milder would pre- 
vail side by side with it. So practically we find it ; 
one language is used as freely as the other ; and 
often in the same sentence both terms are employed 
(Philo, Qiiod Orrm. Prdb. Lib, 6). We need not 
look further than to the writings of St. Paul, to see 
how little, in popular speech, the distinction of the 
Greek synonymists was observed. Masters are now 
Kvpioi (Eph. vi. 9 ; Col. iv. 1), and now SecrTroTat 
(1 Tim. vi. 1, 2 ; Tit. ii. 9 ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18), with 
him. 
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But, while all experience shows how little sinM 
man can be trusted with absolute unrestricted power 
over his fellow, how certain he is to abuse it — a 
moral fact attested in our use of * despot ' as equiv- 
alent with tyrant,' as well as in the history of the 
word * tyrant' itself — it can only be a blessedness 
for man to think of God as the absolute Lord, Ruler, 
and Disposer of his life ; since with Him power is 
never disconnected from wisdom and from love: 
and, as we saw that the Greeks, not without a cer- 
tain sense of this, were well pleased to style the 
gods SeoTToraiy however they might refuse this title 
to any other ; so, within the limits of Revelation, 
we find SeanroTij^, no less than Kvpio^^ applied to the 
true God. In the Old Testament, * Adonai ' is occa- 
sionally rendered by the two words joined together; 
as at Gen. xv. 2, 8 ; Jer. i. 6 ; iv. 10. No doubt 
Seairorrff; realized to their minds who used it, even 
more than /cvpiosy the sense of God's absolute dis- 
posal of His creatures. His autocratic power ; and 
that when He worked, none could let Him. That 
it did so present itself to Greek ears is plain from 
a passage in Philo {Quia Her. Div, Hasfr. 6), where 
he finds an evidence of Abraham's 'euXa^eta, of his 
tempering, on one great occasion, boldness with 
reverence and godly fear, in the fact that in his ap- 
proaches to God he leaves the more usual Kvpi^^ and 
instead of it adopts the he<nrdTa^ in which there was 
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implied a more entire prostration of self, an ampler 
recognition of the omnipotence of God. The pas- 
sages in the New Testament where God is styled 
SeairoTTfs are these which follow : Luke ii. 29 ; Acts 
iv. 24 ; Eev. vi. 10 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; Jude 5. In the 
two last it is to Christ, but to Christ as God, that 
the title is ascribed. Erasmus, indeed, with that 
latent Arianism, of which, perhaps, he was scarcely 
conscious to himself, denies that in the words of 
Jude SeaTTonjv is to be referred to Christ ; giving 
only Kvptov to Him, and BefnroTTfv to the Father. 
The fact that in the Greek text, as he read it, Seop 
followed and was joined to SeawoTTjVj no doubt really 
lay at the root of his reluctance to ascribe the title 
of SeairoTq^ to Christ. It was with him not a philo- 
logical, but a theological difficulty, however he 
may have sought to persuade himself otherwise. 



§xxix. — a\a^(!>v, v7r€p'^<f>avo^j v^pioTrj^. 

These words, which occur all three of them to- 
gether at Kom. i. 30, and the first two at 2 Tim. iii. 
2, offer an interesting subject for synonymous dis- 
crimination. We shall find them, I think, not to 
speak of other differences, constituting a regular 
sequence in this respect, that the oKa^div is boastful 
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in words^ the inr€pii<l>avo^ proud in thauffhtSj the 
v/Spttmj^ insolent and injurious in cusis. 

And first, as respects oKa^dv. This word occars 
in the New T&tament only at the two places al- 
ready referred to; aXa^oveia also twice, Jam. iv. 16 ; 
1 John ii. 16. Derived from oXiy, ^a wandering 
about,' it was applied first to vagabond mounte- 
banks, conjurers, and exorcists (Acts xix. 13 ; 1 Tim. 
V. 13), who were fall of empty and boastfrd profes- 
sions of feats which they could accomplish ; being 
from them transferred to any braggart or boaster, 
vaunting himself to be in possession of skill, or 
knowledge, or courage, or virtue, or riches, or what- 
ever else it might be, which had no existence in 
fact. Thus Plato defines aXa^oveia to be i^is irpoa- 
wocrjTiKt) ayaOwv firj inrap^ovToup : and Xenophon 
{Cyrop. ii. 2. 12) describes the aXa^fcoi/ thus : o phf 
yap aXa^oii/ Ifioiye Soxet ovofia KetaOcu hrl Tot9 irpoa- 
TToiovfiivoi^ teal irXovcKoripoi^ elvai ij elaij xal 
avSp€ioT€poi^, Kol irovfiaeLv^ h fitf Ixavoi eurij vTrio-- 
')(i/ovfjLivoi<i ' Kal ravra, (f>avepok yiyvofiivois^ on rov 
Xafielu Ti ?p€/ca xal KcpSavoi iroiova-ip : and Aris- 
totle {Ethic, Nic, iv. 7. 2) : Soice? S^ o p^ aKjoijanv 
irpocTTovrynicb^ t&v ivBo^atv elvai, KoX p>7} VTrap^ovrayp^ 
fcal p>et^6v(ov ^ xrrrdpx^f" 

It is not an accident, but of the essence of the 
aXa^dv, that in his boastings he overpasses the limits 
of the truth (Wisd. ii. 16,) as appears plainly from 
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that whole passage in Aristotle, who nowhere de- 
scribes him as merely making unseemly display of 
things which he actually possesses, but as vaunting 
of those which he does not possess ; cf. BheL ii. 6 : 
TO TO, cOsXorpui auTov (fxiaKeiv, aka^oveia^ CTjfielov : 
and Xenophon, Memor, i. 7. Thus, too, Plato {I^ol. 
560 c) joins "y^^vSei^ koI aXa^6v€<: Xo^oi ; and we have 
a lively description of the aXa^a)y in the Characters 
(23) of Theophrastus ; and still better, of the shifts 
and evasions to which he has recourse, in the work, 
Ad Herenn. iv. 60, 51. While, therefore, ' braggart ' 
or ' boaster ' fairly represents aka^Sflovy ' ostentation ' 
does not well give back oKa^ovela^ seeing that a man 
can only be ostentatious in that which he really has 
to show ; we have, in fact, no word which renders 
it at all so adequately as the German ' Prahlerei.' 
Thus, Falstaff and ParoUes are both excellent, 
though infinitely diverse, examples of the aka^dyv : 
while, on the contrary, Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 
despite of all the big vaunting words which he ut- 
ters, is no such, inasmuch as there are fearful reali- 
ties of power with which these his fieyaXij^ yXcicroiy? 
KOfiiroi are sustained and borne out. This dealing 
in braggadocia is a vice sometimes ascribed to 
whole nations ; thus, an e/jLif>vT09 oKa^ovela was 
charged on the JEitolian& of old, and, in modern 
times, on the Gascons, who out of this have given 
us the word 'gasconade.' Tlie Vulgate, which 
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translates aXa^ove^j ^ elati/ and which the Rhemish 
follows, * hanghty,' has not seized the middle point 
of the word as successfully as Beza, who has ren- 
dered it ^gloriosi/ * 

A distinction has been sometimes drawn be- 
tween the aXa^wv and the iripir^po^ [17 wyairq ov irep- 
irepcvercu, 1 Cor. xiii. 4], that the first vannts of 
things which he does not possess, the second, of 
things which, — however little this his boasting and 
bravery about them may become him, — he actually 
has. The distinction, however, is not one that can 
be maintained (Polybius, xxxii. 6. 5 ; xl. 6. 2) ; both 
are liars alike. 

But this habitual boasting of one's own, will 
hardly fail to be accompanied with a contempt for 
that of others. K it did not find, it would rapidly 
generate, such a feeling; and thus aXa^oveia is 
nearly allied to xmepo^la : we find them not seldom 
used as almost convertible terms ; thus see Philo, 
De Ca/rit. 22 — 24. But from virepon^la to virepTf^via 
the step is very near ; and thus we need not wonder 

^ We formerly uaed * glorious * in this sense. Thus, in North's 
Plutarchy p. 183 : "Some took this for a gl&rious brag; others 
thought he [Alcibiades] was like enough to have done it.** And 
Milton {27ie Reason of Church Governmenty i. 6) : " He [Anselm] 
little dreamt then that the weeding hook of Reformation would, 
after two ages, pluck up his glorious poppy [prelacy] from insult- 
ing over the good com [presbytery]/* 
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to meet inrepijifMvo^ joined with aka^6v. This word 
oecurs three times, besides the two occasions noted 
ab*ead J ; at Luke i. 51 ; Jam. iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 5 ; 
inrepri^Mivia once, Mark vii. 22. A picturesque 
image serves for its basis, being, of course, derived 
from {nrip^ and ^(vofuu^ one who shows himself 
above his fellows, exactly as the Latin ' superbus ' is 
from 'super;' as our < stilts' is connected with 
^Stolz,' and with * stout' in its earlier sense of 
* proud,' or ' lifted up.' Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. v. 
p. 219 : Quae vox proprie notat hominem capite su- 
per alios eminentem, ita ut quemadmodum Saul, 
pres ceteris, sit conspicuus, 1 Sam. ix. 2. Figurate 
est is qui ubique eminere, et aliis praeferri cupit. 

A man can be actually aKa^dv only when he is 
in company with his fellow men ; but the seat of 
the inr€prf<f>avla is the mind. He that is sick of this 
sin, compares himself secretly with others, and lifts 
himself above others, in honour preferring himself. 
His sin, as Theophrastus {Oharact. 34) describes it, 
is the KaTa(f}p6v7)ak t(9 ttXt/i/ avrov r&v aXhMv, His 
conduct to others is not of the essence of his sin, it 
is onl^y the consequence. His * arrogance,' as we say, 
his claiming to himself of honour and observance, 
his indignation, and, it may be, his cruelty and re- 
venge, if these are withheld, are only the result of 
this false estimate of himself. In this way inreprj' 
ibavoL Kal fiap^k (Plutarch, Qu, Roin. 63) are joined 
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together. In the virepi^^vc^ we have tne perversion 
of a much nobler character than in the oKal^aiv^ the 
melancholic, as the aXa^coi/ is the sanguine, the 
vfipum^ the choleric, temperament ; but because 
nobler, therefore one which, if it falls, falls more 
deeply, sins more fearfully. He is one, in the 
striking language of Scripture, " whose heart is lift- 
ed up," v-^XoKapSio^ (Prov. xvi. 5) ; he is one of 
those ra w^'XA ^povovin€^ (Rom. xii. 16), as opposed 
to the raireivoX r^ xapSia ; and this lifting up of his 
heart may be not merely against man, but against 
God ; he may assail the very prerogatives of Deity 
itself (1 Mace. i. 21, 24 ; Wisd. xiv. 6 : vnefyq^avoi 
yi/yduT€si). Therefore are we thrice told, in the very 
same words, that " God resisteth the proud " {yireprj- 
<l>dvoi^ dvTirdo'a'erat : Jam. iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 5 ; Prov. 
iii. 34) ; sets Himself in battle array against them, 
as they against Him. 

"We have now to speak of v^ptonj?, which, by 
its derivation from vfipi^y (which is, again, from vrrep, 
as we should say, ' uppishness,') stands in a certain 
etymological relation with vTrep^^ai/o? (see Donald- 
son, I^ew CrcUyluSy pp. 517 — ^519). Tlie word occurs 
only twice ; Hom. i. 30, where we have translated 
it, ' despiteful ; ' and 1 Tim. i. 13, where we have 
rendered it, ' injurious.' In the Septuagint often ; 
and at Job xl. 6, 7 ; Isa. ii. 12, in connexion with 
vireprijiavo^ : as the two, in like manner, are con- 
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nected by Aristotle {RJiet, ii. 16). Other words witli 
which it is associated, are aypio^ (Homer, Od. vi. 
120) ; ardadaXjo^ {Ii. xxiv. 282) ; oSiko^ (Plato, Zegg. 
i. 630 J) ; vwepoTTTTj^; (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. vi. 3. 
21). The v^piATrrfi is contumelious ; his insolence 
and contempt of others break forth in acta of wan- 
tonness and outrage. Thus, when Hanun, king of 
Ammon, cut short the garments of king David's 
ambassadors, and shaved off half their beards, and 
so sent them back (2 Sam. x.), this was vfipis;. St. 
Paul declares that, in the time when he persecuted 
the Church, he was v^pi<TTf\^ (1 Tim. i. 13 ; cf. Acts 
viii. 3), but that he was himself v^piaOek (1 Thess. 
ii. 2) at Philippi (Acts xvi. 22, 23). Our blessed 
Lord, when He is prophesying the order of His 
Passion, declares that the Son of Man v^piaOriarerai 
(Luke xviii. 32), as we have later the account of 
the u/S/ot? which He actually underwent at the 
hands of the Eoman soldiery (Matt, xxvii. 27 — 30). 
The whole blasphemous masquerade of royalty, in 
which it was sought that He should sustain the 
chief part, was such. Tacitus, describing the deaths 
of the Christians in Nero's persecution, adds {An- 
nal. XV. 44) : Pereuntibus addita ludibria ; they 
died, he would say, fjueO^ fiyS/oeo)?: the same applies 
to York, when, in Shakspeare's Henry FZ, the pa- 
per crown is set upon his head, before Margaret 
and Clifford stab him. 



I 
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Craelty and last are the two great spheres in 
which vfipi^ will display itself; or rather not two ; 
— for the J are one and the same sin, and when 
Milton wrote, " lust hard by hate," saying much, he 
yet did not say all ; — but the two forms in which it 
will mainly display itself; and, out of a sense that 
the latter belongs to it quite as much as the former, 
Josephus {Antt. i. 11. 1) characterizes the men of 
Sodom as being ifipurrai to men, no less than aae-- 
fiek to God. He applies exactly the same phrase 
on a later occasion {AnU. y. 10. 1) to the sons of 
Eli; indicating on each occasion presently after, 
that by this vfipi^ which he charged on those and 
these, he intended an assault on the chastity of 
others ; cf. Plutarch, Demet 24 ; Lucian, Dial. Deor. 
vi. 1 ; and the aiticle "T/9/3€«9 Sl/cff in Pauly's Mir 
cyclopadie. The true antithesis to ifipurrri^ is o-cJ- 
i\>pmv (Xenophon, Apol. Soc. 19 ; Ages, x. 2). 

The three words, then, are very broadly distin- 
guishable from one another, have very different 
provinces of meaning severally belonging to each, 
and present to us an ascending scale of guilt, such 
as I sought to seize at the first, when I observed, 
that the three severally expressed a sin in word, in 
thought, and in deed. 
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§ XXX. — avTvxfiKTTo^ '^evho'xpuxro^. 

The word dvrixpt<rT<y; is peculiar to the Epistles 
of St. John, occurring five times in them ; 1 Ep. ii. 
18, bis ; ii. 22 ; iv. 3 ; 2 Ep. 7 ; and no where be- 
sides. But, although St. John only has the word, 
St. Paul has, in common with him, a designation ^ 
of the person of this great adversary, and of the 
marks by which he shall be recognized ; for there 
can be no doubt that the avOpaairof: t^9 d/jbapTia^, 
the vlo^ T^ aTTcuXe/o^, the avofio^ of 2 Thess. ii. 3, 
8, are all of them other designations of the same 
person (see Augustine, De Civ. Deiy xx. 19. 2) ; and, 
indeed, to St Paul and to that passage in his wri- 
tings we are indebted for our fullest instruction 
concerning this great enemy of Christ and of God. 
Passing by, as not relevant to our purpose, many 
of the discussions to which the mysterious announce- 
ment of such a coming foe has naturally given rise, 
as, for instance, whether we are to understand by 
the Antichrist a single person or a line of persons, 
a person or a system, there is only one of these 
questions which has a right to occupy us here; 
namely, what the force is of avri in this composi- 
tion ; does avrlxpi^'^o^ in^ply o^© who sets himself 
up against Christ, or one who sets himself up in the 
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stead of Christ ? Is he an open foe, who seeks vio- 
lently to nsurp his seat ; or a false friend, that pro- 
fesses to hold it in his name ? 

There is no settling this matter off-hand, as some 
are in so great a hurry to do ; seeing that arr/, in 
composition, has both these forces. It is nsed often 
in the sense of substitution^ thus, avrifiaaiKev^y he 
who is instead of the king, 'prorex,' Wiceroy;' 
avditiraro^j he who is instead of the consul, ' procon- 
sul;' ainiieiirvQ^^ he who fills the place at a feast 
of an absent guest ; avriktrrpov, the ransom paid in- 
stead of a person. Then, secondly, there is in ami 
often the sense of opposition^ as in apTideai^^ dirrt- 
Tijoyia, avriKeifievo^ \ and still more to the point, 
more exact parallels to avrL'xptino^^ as expressing 
not merely the fact of opposition, but, in the latter 
half of the word, the very object against which the 
opposition is directed, ainivofiia (see Suicer, Thes. 
s. v.), opposition to law ; avrlx'Sip, the thumb, as set 
over against the hand ; dmijXio^, lying over against, 
and so exposed to, the sun ; ^AimKaraDVy the title 
which Caesar gave to a book which he wrote against 
Cato ; avrWeo^j — not indeed in Homer, where it is 
applied to Polyphemus {Od. i. 70), and to the suit- 
ors (xiv. 18), and must mean ' godlike,' that is, in 
strength and power; — but yet, in later use, as in 
Pliilo ; with whom avrldeo^; V0O9 {De Conf. lAng. 
19) can be no other than the * adversa Deo mens ;' 
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and so in the Christian Fathers. And the jests 
about an ^Antipater' who sought to murder his 
father, to the effect that he was <l>€pa>wfio^j would 
be utterly pointless, if ami in composition did not 
bear this meaning. I will not cite ^Apripta^, where 
the force of dvri is more questionable ; and exam- 
ples in sufficient number have been quoted already 
to prove that in words compounded with ain-t, some 
imply substitution, some opposition ; which being 
so, they have equally erred, who, holding one view 
of Antichrist or the other, have affirmed that the 
word itself decided the matter in their favour. It 
does not so ; but leaves the question to be settled 
by other considerations. (See on this word avrl- 
ypiaro^; a masterly discussion by Llicke, Comm. vb. 
die Briefe des Johannes^ pp. 190 — 194.) 

For myself, St. John's words seem to me deci- 
sive on the matter, that resistance to, and defiance 
of, Christ, not the false assumption of his character 
and offices, is the essential mark of Antichrist ; that 
which, therefore, we should expect to find embodied 
in his name ; thus see 1 John ii. 22 ; 2 John 7; and 
in the parallel passage, 2 Thess. ii. 4, he is 6 avriKei- 
fi€vo^j where none will deny that the force of am-L 
is that of opposition : and in this sense, if not all, 
yet many of the Fathers have understood the word. 
Thus TertuUian {De jPrcesc. JJcer, 4): Qui Anti- 
christ!, nisi Christi rebelles ? He is, in Theophy- 
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lact's language, ivavrio^ r^ Xpurr^j * Widerchri&t,^ 
as the Gemans have rightly rendered it ; one \?ho 
shall not pay so much homage to God's word as to 
assert its fulfilment in himself, for he shall deny 
that word altogether ; hating even erroneous wor- 
ship, because it is worship at all, hating much more 
the Church's worship in spirit and in truth ; who, 
on the destruction of every religion, every acknow- 
ledgment that man is submitted to higher powers 
than himself, shall seek to establish his own throne; 
and, for God's great truth, * God is man,' to substi- 
tute his own lie, ' Man is God.' 

The term y^€vB6)(pia-ro^j with which we proceed 
to compare it, occurs only twice in the New Testa- 
ment ; or, if we count, not how often it has been 
written, but how often it was spoken, only once ; for 
the two passages (Matt. xxiv. 24 ; Mark xiii. 22) are 
records of the same discourse. In form the word 
resembles so many others which appear to have 
been combined of -^^eOSo? and almost any other sub- 
stantive at will. Thus, 'yjrevBa'rroaro'Ko^y '^evSaSe\^9, 
^frevBoSiSdafcaXo^^ yftevSo7rpo<f>i]rrj<;, yjrevSofidpTvp^ all 
in the New Testament ; the last also in Plato. So, 
too, in ecclesiastical Greek, '>jr€vSo7roip,'^v, '^jrevScikor 
rpittj and in classical, ^frevBayyeXo^ (Homer), ylrevSo- 
fiavTL^ (Herodotus), and a hundred more. The ^Jret/- 
Boxpf'OTof: is not one who denies the being of a 
Christ ; on the contrary, he builds on the world's 
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expectations of such a person ; only he appropriates 
these to himself, hlasphemonsly aflSrms that he is 
the Foretold One, in whom God's promises and 
men's expectations are fulfilled. Thus Barchochab, 
or " the son of the Star," — as claiming the prophecy 
at Numb. xxiv. 17 hd called himself, — who, in 
Adrian's reign, stirred up again the smouldering 
embers of Jewish insurrection into a flame so fierce 
that it consumed himself with more than a million 
of his fellow-countrymen, — he was a y^evS6xpca-ro<:: 
and such have been that long series of blasphemous 
pretenders and impostors, the false Messiahs, who, 
since the rejection of the true, have, in almost every 
age, flattered and betrayed the expectation of the 
Jews. 

The distinction, then, is plain. The avTlxp^<rro^ 
denies that there is a Christ ; the '^€vi6')(puTTo^ af- 
firms himself to be the Christ. Both alike make 
war against the Christ of God, and would set them- 
selves, though under different pretences, on the 
throne of his glory. And yet, while the words have 
this broad distinction between them, while they 
represent two different manifestations of the king- 
dom of wickedness, we ought not to forget that 
there is a sense in which the final Antichrist will be 
a Pseudochrist as well ; even as it will be the very 
character of that last revelation of hell to absorb 
into itself, and to reconcile for one last assault 
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against the truth, all anterior and subordinate forms 
of evil. He will not, it is true, call himself Christ, 
for he will be filled with deadliest hate both against 
the name and offices, as against the whole spirit and 
temper, of Jesus of Nazareth, now the exalted King 
of Glory. But, inasmuch as no one can resist the 
truth by a mere negation, he must offer and oppose 
something positive in the room of that faith which 
he will assail and endeavour utterly to abolish. 
And thus we may certainly conclude, that the final 
Antichrist will present himself to the world as, in 
a sense, its Messiah ; not, indeed, as the Messiah of 
prophecy, the Messiah of God, but still as the 
world's saviour ; as one, who, if men will follow 
him, will make their blessedness, giving to them the 
full enjoyment of a present material earth, instead 
of a distant and shadowy heaven ; abolishing those 
troublesome distinctions, now the fruitful sources of 
so much disquietude and pain ; those, namely, be- 
tween the Church and the world, between the spirit 
and the flesh, between holiness and sin, between 
good and evil. It will follow, therefore, that how- 
ever he will not assume the name of Christ, and so 
will not, in the letter, be a '\/r6i;S6;^pt<7T09, yet, 
usurping to himself Christ's offices, presenting him- 
self to the world as the true centre of its hopes, as 
the satisfier of its needs and healer of its hurts, he 
will in fact take up into himself all names and 
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forms of blasphemy, will be the '^^evBoj^wrro^ and 
the avTt)(piaTo^ at once. 



§ xxxi. — fioKvvtOj fiiaivto. 

WiR have translated both these words, as often 
as they occur (the first, at 1 Cor. viii. 7 ; Eev. iii. 
4: ; xiv. 4 ; the second, at John xviii. 28 ; Tit. i. 15 ; 
Heb. xii. 15 ; Jude 8), invariably by the one English 
word, ' defile,' a word which doubtless covers them 
both. At the same time there exists a certain dif- 
ference between them, or at least between the 
images on which they repose — this namely, that 
fio\vv€iv is properly ' to besmear ' or ' besmirch,' as 
with mud or filth, ' to defoul ; ' which, indeed, is 
only another form of the word ^ defile ; ' thus Aris- 
totle {Hut An. vi. 17. 1) speaks of swine, t^ TnyXcS 
fjLoXvvbme^ iamov^ : cf. Plato, JPol, vii. 635 e / CsluL 
v. 3 ; while fiiaiveiVj in its primary sense and usage, 
is not * to smear,' as with matter, but ' to stain,' as 
with colour. The first corresponds with the Latin 
' inquinare ' (Horace, Sat i. 8. 37), ' spurcare,' (itself 
probably fi'om ' porcus '), and is thus exactly equiv- 
alent to the German ' besudeln ; ' the second with 
the Latin ^ maculare,' and the German ^ beflecken.' 

It will follow from what has been said, that while, 
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in a Becondarj and ethical sense, both words have 
an equally dishonorable signification, the fio\vafjLo<i 
aapxi^ (2 Cor. vii. 1) being no other than the fiLaa- 
fiara rov KoafLov (2 Pet. ii. 20), this will only hold 
good so long as the words are figuratively and ethi- 
cally taken ; so taken, fiiaiveiv is the standing word 
in classical Greek to express the profaning or un- 
hallowing of aught (Plato, Zegff. ix. S6Sa; Tim. 69 
d; Sophocles, Antig, 1031). In a literal sense, on 
the contrary, fiutiveiv may be used in good part, just 
as, in English, we speak of the staining of glass, 
the staining of ivory (see an example of this, II. iv. 
141), and as, in Latin, the * macula ' need not of 
necessity be also a ^labes;' fjLoXvveiVy on the other 
hand, admitting of such better use as little in a 
literal as in a figurative sense. 



• § xxxii. — irai^ela, vovOetria. 

The chief inducement to attempt a discrimina- 
tion of these synonyms lies in the fact of their oc- 
curring together at Eph. vi. 4, and being often there 
not distinguished at all, or erroneously distin- 
guished. 

HaiSeia is one of those many words, into which 
the more earnest spirit of revealed religion has put 
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a deeper meaning than it knew of, till that took 
possession of it ; the new wine by a wondrous pro- 
cess making new even the old vessel into which it 
was ponred. For the Greeks, TroiSe/a was simply 
^education;' nor, in all the many definitions of 
iraiSeiay which are to be found in Plato, is there so 
much as the slightest prophetic anticipation of the 
new force which the word should obtain. But the 
deeper apprehension of those who had learned that 
" foolishness is bound in the heart " alike " of a 
child" and of a man, while yet "the rod of correc- 
tion may drive it far from him " (Prov. xxii. 15), led 
them, in assuming the word, to bring into it a fur- 
ther thought ; they felt and understood that all ef- 
fectual instruction for the sinful children of men, 
includes and implies chastening, or, as we are ac- 
customed to say, out of a sense of the same truth, 
* correction.' * 

Two definitions of watSeia^ — the one by a great 
heathen philosopher, the other by a great Christian 
theologian, — may be fruitfully compared. This is 
Plato's definition {Legg. 659 d) : ircuBeia fikv iaO^ ^ 
waiS(ov okicrj re kol aycoyff irpo^ rov xnro rov vofiov 
\6yov opOov cifyrjfiivov : and this is that of Basil the 
Great {In Prov. 1) : e<mv ri iraiBela ay(oyri rt? w^e- 

* The Greek, indeed, acknowledged, to a certain extent, the 
same, in his secondary use of aic<iAaoTOf, which, in its primary, 
meant simply 'the nnchastised.' 

r* 
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Xi/to9 Tff '^^vyj^ imiTovto^ iroXKcuu^ r&v airo Koucia^ 
KfjkiZtdv avTTjv iKKodaipovait. For those who felt and 
acknowledged that which is asserted in the second 
clause of this last definition, the word came to sig- 
nify, not simply * emditio,' but, as Augustine ex- 
presses it, who has noticed the change {Enarr, %n 
Ps. cxviii. 66), ^ per molestias eruditio.' And this is 
quite the predominant use of irtuieia and ircuJ&eieuf 
both in the Septuagint and in the New Testament 
(Lev. xxvi. 18 ; Ps. vi. 1 ; Isa. liii. 5 ; Sirac. xxii. 6 ; 
liaxrrvf^ teal iraiSeia : Luke xxiii. 16 ; Heb. xii. 5, 
7, 8 ; Rev. iii. 19, and often). The only occasion in 
the New Testament upon which ircuBeveiv occurs in 
the old Greek sense, is Acts vii. 22. Listead of 
" nurture " at Eph. vi. 4, which is hardly strong 
enough a word, ' discipline,' I am persuaded, would 
have been preferable — the laws and ordinances of 
the Christian household, the transgression of which 
will induce correction, being indicated by iratSeia, 

Novffeaiaj for which the more Attic Greek would 
have had vovderla or vovOeTTja-i^ (Lobeck, PKryni- 
chus, pp. 513, 520), is more successfully rendered, 
' admonition ; ' which, however, as we must not for- 
get, has been defined by Cicero thus : Admonitio 
est quasi lenior objurgatio. Exactly so much is in- 
tended by vovOeaia here ; the training by wo»d — 
by the word of encouragement, when no more than 
this is wanted, but also by the word of remonstrance, 
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of reproof, of blame, where these may be required ; 
as set over against the training by act and by dis- 
cipline, which is iraiSeia. It seems to me, therefore, 
that Bengel, who so seldom misses, has yet missed 
here the distinction, who, on the words, iv iraiBeia 
Koi vouOealoy has this note : Harmn altera occurrit 
ruditati; altera oblivioni et levitati. Utraque et 
sermonem et reliquam disciplinam inclndit. In 
support of that which has been urged aboye, and 
in evidence that vov0€<ria is the training by word of 
mouth, such combinations as the following, irapcu- 
ve(T€v<; icaX vouOecricu (Plutarch, J)e Coh, Trd, 2) ; voih 
Berucol liityoi (Xenophon, Mein. i. 2. 21) ; StSa;^ ical 
vovOcTTjai^ (Plato, jPoL 399 ft) ; povOereiu scai SiBda-- 
K€ip {Prot. 323 d)y may be adduced. 

Relatively, then, and as by comparison with 
iraideuij vovOea-ia is the milder term ; while yet its 
mention, associated with that other, teaches us that 
this too is a most needful element of Christian edu- 
cation ; that the TraiSela without it would be very 
incomplete ; even as, when years advance, and there 
is no longer a child to deal with, it must give place 
to, or rather be swallowed up in, the vovdeaia alto- 
gether. And yet the vovOeaia itself, where need is, 
may be earnest and severe enough. Tlie word in- 
dicates much more than a mere Eli-remonstrance : 
" Nay, my sons, for it is no good report that I hear " 
(1 Sam. ii. 24) ; indeed, of Eli it is expressly re- 
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corded, in respect of those sons: oifK ivovOeret 
avToxf^ (iii. 12). In Plutarch alone we find the word 
united with fiifi^K {Conj. Ptobc. 13) ; with -^0709 
{De Adtd. et Am, 17) ; and vovOerelv to have con- 
tinuallj, if not always, the sense of admonishing 
wUh blame {Ih. 37 ; De Prof, in Virt 11 ; Conj. 
PrcBC. 22). Jerome, then, is only partially in the 
right, when he desires to get rid, at Eph. vi. 4, of 
^ correptione,' which he found in the Vulgate, and 
which still keeps its place there. Tliis he did, on 
the groimd that in vovdeaia no rebuke nor austerity 
is implied, as in ' correptio ' there certainly is : 
Quam correptionem nos legimus, melius in GrsBco 
dicitur vovOeala^ qusd admonitionem magis et ervdt^ 
tionem quam av^teritdtem sonat. Undoubtedly, in 
vovOeaia such is not of necessity implied, and there- 
fore * correptio ' is not its happiest rendering ; but 
the word does not exclude, nay implies this, when- 
ever it may be required ; the derivation, from 1/01)9 
and Ti0f)fity involves as much ; whatever is needed 
to cause the monition to be taken home, is implied 
in the word. 

In claiming for vovdeaia^ as compared with and 
discriminated from TratSeui, that it is predominantly 
the admonition by word, which is also plainly the 
view that our translators have taken of it, I would 
not at all deny that both it and the verb vovOerelv 
are used to express correction by deed, but only af- 
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firm of the other — the appeal to the reasonable 
faculties — that it is the prevailing use of both ; so 
that in such phrases as these of Plato : pdfiSov vov- 
0€Tija-K {L^gg- TOO 6) ; irKTjyw vovOerelv {Legg, 879 
d\ the word is used in a secondary and improper^ 
and therefore more emphatic, sense. Such passages 
are exactly parallel to that in Judges, where it is 
said of Gideon, that " he took thorns of the wilder- 
ness and briers, and with them he taught the men 
of Succoth " (Judg. viii. 16) ; on the strength of 
which language, or of any number of similar uses, 
no one would seek to deprive the verb ' to teach ' 
of having, as its primary meaning, to communicate 
orally knowledge from one to another. 



§ xxxiii. — a<f>€<n<!j irdpeai^;, 

"Aifyeai*: is the usual word by which forgiveness, 
or remission of sins, is expressed in the New Testa- 
ment. Derived from d(j>irffiiy the image which un- 
derlies it is, of course, that of a releasing or letting 
go ; probably the year of jubilee, called constantly 
€T09, or iviavTo^j rrj^ a^iaew^, or simply a<f>€(rc^ (Lev. 
XXV. 31, 40 ; xxvii. 24), and in which all debts were 
to be forgiven, suggested the higher application of 
the word. It occurs with considerable frequency, 
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though oftener in St. Luke than in all the other 
books of the New Covenant put together. On a 
single occasion, however, the term irapeat^ tmv 
afjMpT7}fidT(av occurs (Rom. iii. 25). Our translators 
have not noticed, or at least have not marked in 
their Version, the variation in the Apostle's phrase, 
but render irdpecris here as they have rendered a^- 
ais elsewhere ; and many have since justified them 
in this, having, after consideration of the subject, 
denied that any difference was intended by him. 
Others again, and as I believe more rightly, are 
persuaded that St. Paul changed his word not 
without a reason, but of intention, and because he 
wished to say something which irdpeai^ does ex- 
press adequately and accurately, and which a<f>€<n^ 
would not. 

It is known to many, that Cocceius with those 
of his school made much of the variation of words 
here, finding herein a great support for a favourite 
assertion of theirs, that there was no remission of 
sins, in the fullest sense of the words, under the 
Old Covenant, no reXctWt? (Heb. x. 1 — 4), no entire 
abolition of sin even for the faithful themselves, but 
only a present pretermission {irdpeavi)^ or dissimula- 
tion, upon God's part, in consideration of the sacrifice 
which was one day to be. On this matter a violent 
controversy raged among the theologians of Hol- 
land, at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
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the following century, which was carried on with 
an unaccountable acrimony ; and for a brief history 
of which the reader may turn to Day ling, Ohsa. Sac. 
vol. V. p. 209 ; Vitringa, Ohss. Sac, vol. iv. p. 3 ; 
Venema, Diss. Sac. p. 72 ; while the fullest state- 
ment of what Cocceius did mean, and in his own 
words, may be found in his treatise, Uiilitas Dis- 
tinctionis dummm YocahuloruTri ScripturoB^ irape- 
<r6«9 et d<f>ia'€{o^, QPP' ^^^- i^- P- 121. Those who 
at that time opposed the Cocceian scheme, denied 
that there was any distinction between a^at^ and 
irdpeai^;. But in this they erred : the Cocceians 
were undoubtedly wrong, in saying that for the 
faithful there was only a irdpeacff, and no a<f>€<n^j 
dfiaprrifidroDv, in applying to them what was assert- 
ed in respect of the world under the Old Covenant ; 
but they were right in maintaining that irdpeai^ 
was not purely and entirely equivalent witli a<f>€aK. 
Beza, indeed, had already drawn attention to the 
distinction. Having in his Latin Version, as first 
published, taken no notice of it, he acknowledges 
at a later period his error, saying, Haec duo pluri- 
mum inter se diflferunt ; and now rendering ndpeai^ 
by ' dissimulatio.' 

In the first place, the derivation would d priori 
suggest a difference of meaning ; if a<f>€ai^ is re- 
mission, Trapeer*?, from irapirffiiy will be naturally 
^prcetenaiBBion^ — the irdpeais dfiaprfffMarajVy the 
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proBtermusion or passing hy of sins for the present, 
leaving it open in the futnre either entirely to remits 
or else to punish them, as may seem good. And the 
classical usage both of wapUvcu and of irapecris 
bears out this distinction. Thus Xenophon {JSvpp, 
vii. 10) : apLapTTiiiara ov j^t) irapievai a/coXaara, Of 
Herod Josephus tells us, that being desirous to 
punish a certain offence, yet for other considerations 
he passed it by {Antt. xv. 3. 2) : waprJKe rrjv a/jutp- 
riav. When the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. xxiii. 2) 
prays to God that He wovld not ^'pass hy " his sins, 
he assuredly does not use ou pJq irap^ as = oif p,^ 
a^, but only asks that he may not be without a 
wholesome chastisement following close on his 
transgressions. So, too, on the contrary, when in 
proof that irdpeai^ is equivalent to a(f>eai^j the fol- 
lowing passage, from Dionysius of Halicamassus 
{Antt Horn. vii. 37) is adduced : ri^v p^ev oXoa^ep^ 
irdpeaiv ov^ evpovTOy t^v Be eh 'xpovov oaov y^iow 
avaffoXrjv eXafiov, it is not irdpecrKy but 6\oaj(€prf<; 
irdp€ai<;y which is equal to a(f^€ai<;, and no doubt the 
historian added the epithet out of a feeling that 
7rdpe<n<; would have insufficiently expressed his 
meaning without it. 

Having seen, then, that there is a great primd 
fade probability, that St. Paul intends something 
different by the irdp€<n<: apapT7)p,dTaVj in the only 
place where he thinks good to use this phrase, from 
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that which he intends in the many where he em- 
ploys a(f)€€ri^j that passage itself, namely Kom. iii. 
25, may now be considered more closely. It appears 
in our Version : " Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God." I would 
venture to render it thus : " Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
for a manifestation of his righteousness, hecaitse of 
the jprcBtermissioTh \hLa i^v irdpeaiVj not Sid t^ ira- 
/>€(7-€fi>9], in the forbearance of God, of the sins that 
went before;" and the exact meaning which I 
should attach to the words is this — " There needed," 
St. Paul would say, " a signal manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, on account of the long prae- 
termission or passing over of sins, in his infinite 
forbearance, without any adequate expression of his 
wrath against them, during all those long years 
which preceded the coming of Christ ; which mani- 
festation of God's righteousness found place, when 
He set forth no other and no less than his own Son 
to be the propitiatory sacrifice for sin." There had 
been a long period during which God's extreme in- 
dignation against sin and sinners was not pro- 
nounced ; the time, that is, previous to the Incarna- 
tion. Of course, this connivance of God, this his 
holding his peace, was only partial ; for St. Paul has 
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himself just before declared, that the wrath of God 
was revealed from heaven agamst all nnrighteoiis- 
ness of men (Bom. i. 18) ; and has traced in a few 
fearful lines some of the ways in which this revela- 
tion of his wrath displayed itself (i. 24 — 32). Yet 
still, it was the time during which He suffered the 
nations to walk in their own ways (Acts xiv. 16) ; 
they were the times of ignorance which God winked 
at (Acts xvii. 30), in other words, of the avoyji tou 
Qeov. But this position in regard of sin could, in 
the very nature of things, be only transient and 
provisional. With a man, the praetermission, or 
* praeterition,' as Hammond would render it, of sins 
will very often be identical with the remission, the 
*jrdpeai^ will be one with the a<j>€<n,^. He forgets ; 
he has not power to bring the long past into judg- 
ment, even if he would ; or he has not righteous 
energy enough to will it. But with an absolutely 
righteous God, the irdpeai^ can only be temporary, 
and must always find place with a looking on to a 
final decision ; every sin must at last either be ab- 
solutely forgiven, or adequately avenged. In the 
meanwhile, the very irapea-i^s might seem to call in 
question the absolute righteousness of Him, who 
was thus content to pass by and to connive. God 
held his peace, and it was only too near to the evil 
thought of man to think wickedly that He was such 
an one as himself, morally indifferent to good and 
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to evil ; but now (ei' tc5 vvv xaip^) God, by the 
sacrifice of his Son, has rendered such a perverse 
misunderstanding of his meaning in the past dis- 
simulation of sin for ever impossible. Bengel ex- 
presses well this same view, which I cannot doubt 
is the correct one, of the passage : Objectum prseter- 
missionis [irdpea-ewsf], peccata ; tolerantisB [ai'op^?], 
peccatores, contra quos non est persecutus Deus jus 
suum. Et hsec et ilia quam din fuit, non ita appa- 
ruit justitia Dei : non enim tarn vehementer visus 
est irasci peccato, sed peccatorem sibi relinquere, 
afieKelvy negligere, Heb. viii. 9. At in sanguine 
Christi et morte propitiatorifi ostensa est Dei jus- 
titia, cum vindicta adversus peccatum ipsum, ut 
esset ipse Justus, et cum zelo pro peccatoris libera- 
tione, ut esset ipse justificans. Compare Hammond 
'{in loc.\ who has seized excellently well the true 
distinction between the two words. 

He, then, that is partaker of the a^co-t?, has his 
sins forgiven, so that, unless he bring them back 
upon himself by new and further disobedience 
(Matt, xviii. 32, 34 ; 2 Pet. i. 9 ; ii. 20), they shall 
not be imputed to him, or mentioned agaiust him 
any more ; while the irdpeaL^ is indeed a benefit, but 
a very subordinate one ; it is the present passing by 
of sin, the suspension of its punishment, the not 
shutting up of all ways of mercy against the sinner, 
the giving to him of space and helps for repentance, 
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as it is said at Wisd. xi. 24 : irapopa^ afiapnjfiaTa 
avdpwirwv eh fierdvoiav. If this repentance follow, 
then the Trdpeai^ will be swallowed up in the a<f>€<Ttf;y 
but if not, then the punishment, suspended but not 
averted, in its due time will arrive (Luke xiii. 9). 



§ xxxiv. — fuopokoyiay al<r')(po\oyia^ evrpaTrekia, 

Moi>poXoyia, a word employed by Aristotle, but 
not of frequent use till the later Greek, is rendered 
well in the Vulgate, on the one occasion of its oc- 
currence in Scripture, Eph. iv. 5, by ^ stultiloquium,' 
a compound word, it may be first coined by Plautus 
{Mil. Glor. ii. 3. 25) ; although one which did not 
find more favour and currency in the after language 
of Eome, than the * stultiloquy ' with which Jeremy 
Taylor sought to reproduce it, with us. It will in- 
clude not merely the Trdv pfjfia dpyov of our Lord, 
(Matt. xii. 36), but in good part also the ira^ Xoyo^ 
aairpo^ of his Apostle (Eph. iv. 29) ; discourse, as 
everything else about the Christian, needing to be 
seasoned with the salt of grace, and being in danger 
of growing first insipid, and then corrupt, without 
it. 

It seems to me, tliat those who stop short with 
the dpya prjiiara^ as if those alone were included in 
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the word, fail to exhaast the fidness of its meaning. 
Thae Calvin too weakly : Sermones inepti ac inanes, 
nullinsque frugis ; and even Jeremy Taylor, in his 
sermons On the Good and Evil Tongue (Serm. xxxii. 
pt. 2), hardly comes up to the full force of the word. 
The remarkable passage in which he unfolds the 
meaning of the fiatpoXoyia begins thus : " That 
which is here meant by stultiloquy or foolish speak- 
ing is the * lubricum verbi,' as St. Ambrose calls it, 
the 'slipping with the tongue' which prating peo- 
pie often suffer, whose discourses betray the vanity 
of their spirit, and discover ' the hidden man of the 
heart.' " ' In heathen writings, fxo>p6Ktr/la may very 
well be used as little more than equivalent to aio- 
XeaxiCLj ' random talk,' and /bMupoXoyeii/ as equivalent 
to \ripelv (Plutarch, De Oarr. 4) ; but words obtain 
a new earnestness when they are assumed into the 
ethical terminology of Christ's school. Nor in seek- 
ing to enter fully into this word's meaning, ought 
we to leave out of sight the greater emphasis which 
die words ' fool,' ' foolish,' ' folly,' obtain in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, than elsewhere they have, or 
can have. There is the positive of folly as well as 
the negative to be taken account of, when we are 
weighing the force of fitopoKoyla : it is that ' talk of 
fools,' which is folly and sin together. 

Ala'x^poXoyia also occurs only once, in the New 
Testament (Col. iii. 8), and is not to be confounded 
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with alaxporrf^y Eph. v. 4. By it the Greek Fathers 
(see Suicer, Thes. s. v.), and most expositors after 
them, have understood obscene discourse, * turpilo- 
quium,' such communication as ministers to wan- 
tonness, SxffM^ TTopveltK, as Chrysostom calls it. 
Thus Clemens of Alexandria has a chapter in his 
Pasdagogua (ii. 6), Uepl alaxpoXoyia^, in which he 
recognises no other meaning but this. Nor is it 
otherwise with our own Yersion, which has rendered 
the word by ' filthy communication.' Now, beyond 
a doubt, aicrxpoKoyia has sometimes this sense pre- 
dominantly, or even exclusively ; thus Xenophon, 
De Lac. Mep, v. 6 ; Aristotle, De Sep. vii. 15 ; Epic- 
tetus, Man. xxxiii. 16 ; and see Becker's GJiaHJdes^ 
1st ed. vol. ii. p. 264. But very often, indeed more 
generally, by aia-xpoXoyia is indicated all foul- 
mouthed abusiveness of every kind, not excluding 
this, one of the most obvious kinds, most ready to 
hand, and most offensive, but still not intending by 
the aia'xpd of the word, to point at such alone. 
Thus Polybius, viii. 13. 8 ; xxxi. 10. 4 : alaxpoKoyia 
Kol 'KotSopia Kara rov ^aaCK4<ji><i \ and compare the 
phrase al<r)Q}6\oyia i<f>^ Upo2<:. Plutarch also {De 
jLib. JEduo. 14), denouncing all otcrj^poXoy/a as un- 
becoming to youth ingenuously brought up, includes 
in it every license of the ungoverned tongue, em- 
ploying itself in the abuse of others; and I am 
persuaded that St. Paul, using the word, is forbid- 
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ding the same. The context or company in which 
the word is found goes far to prove this ; for all the 
other things which he is here prohibiting, are the 
outbreaks of a loveless spirit toward our neighbour ; 
and so, I cannot but belieye, is this. 

But by far the most interesting word in this 
group remains still to be considered. EvrpaireKia^ 
a finely selected word of the world's use, which 
however St. Paul uses not in the world's sense, like 
its synonyms just considered, is only met with once 
in the JSTew Testament (Eph. v. 4). Derived from 
eS and rpiireadac^ that which easily turns, and in 
this way adapts itself to the shifting circumstances 
of the moment, to the moods and conditions of 
those with whom at the moment it may deal ; * it 
has not of necessity, nor indeed had it more than 
slightly and occasionally in classical use, that evil 
signification which, in the use of St. Paul, and of 
the ethical writers of the Church, it exclusively ac- 
quired. On the contrary, Thucydides, in that pane- 
gyric of the Athenians which he puts into the 
mouth of Pericles, employs evrpairiXto^i (ii. 41) as 
»=« eifKivrfTfo^y to characterize the versatility, the 
' versatile ingenium,' of his countrymen. Aristotle 
also, as is well known, gives praise to the eirpaTre- 

* That St. Paul himself could be euTpaireXos in this, the Letter 
sense of the word, he has given the most illustrious proofs, Acts 
XX vi. 29. 
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Xo9 or etriBi^to^ {Ethic. Nic. iv. 8), as one who keeps 
the due mean between the fiwfjuiKty)(ps and aypoixo^ 
in whatever pleasant j or banter he may allow him- 
self. He is no mere jekarroTrow or bnffoon ; never 
exceeds the limits of becoming mirth, nor ceases to 
be the gentleman ; and we find in Plato {Pd. viii. 
563 a), evTfMireXia joined with yjOLpiOfriffiui^ : as it 
is in Plutarch {De Advl. et Am. 7), in Josephns 
{Antb. xii. 4. 3), and in Philo {Leg. ad Cai. 45), 
with ^af>t9. 

At the same time, there were not wanting even 
in classical nsage, anticipations of that more unfa- 
vourable signification which St. Paul should stamp 
upon the word, though they appear most plainly in 
the adjective eirpaircKo^ : thus, see Isocrates, vii. 
49 ; and Pindar, Pyth. i. 93, where Dissen traces 
well the downward progress of the word : Primum 
est de facilitate in motu, tum ad mores transfertur, 
et indicat hominem temporibus inservientem, dici- 
turque tum de sermone urbano, lepido, faceto, im- 
primis cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis. 
notatione. In respect of only gradually acquiring 
an unfavourable significance, einpaircKla has a his- 
tory closely resembling that of the Latin ' urbani- 
tas,' which would be the happiest equivalent by 
which to render it, as indeed Erasmus has done ; 
* scun-ilitas,' which the Vulgate has, is altogether 
at &ult. There needs only to quote in proof the 
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words of Cicero, Pto Ccd. 3 : Contomelia, si petu- 
lantins jactatar, convicium; si facetins, urbanitas 
nominatur ; which agrees with the strikiiig phrase 
of Aristotle, that the evrpaireKla is TreircuSevfiiprf 
vppi^\ cf. Plutarch, Cic. 50. Already in Cicero's 
time (see Rhet ii. 12) ' urbanitas ' had begun to ob- 
tain that questionable significance, which, in the 
usage of Tacitus {Hist ii. 88) and Seneca {De Ird^ 
i. 28), it far more distinctly acquired. 

But the fineness of the form in which evil might 
array itself could not make a Paul tolerant of the 
evil itself; he did not consider that sin, by losing 
all its coarseness, lost half, or any part of, its mis- 
chief; on the contrary, that it might so become far 
more dangerous than it was before. In the finer 
talk of the world, its 'persiflage,' its * badinage,' 
there is that which would attract many, whom scur- 
rile buffoonery would only revolt and repel ; who 
would in like manner be in no danger of lending 
their tongue or ear to foul-mouthed abuse. A far 
subtler sin is noted here than in either of the other 
words, and not a few would be now touched, whom 
the preceding monition had failed to find out. Thus, 
Bengel {in loc.) has well observed : Hsec subtilior 
quam turpitudo aut stultiloquium ; nam ingenio 
nititur; and Jerome : De prudenti mente descendit, 
et consulto appetit queedara vel urbana verba, vel 
mstica, vel turpia, vel faceta. I should only object 

8 
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to the * rustica vel turpia,' which belong rather to 
the other forms in which men offend with the tongue 
than to this. It always belongs to the einparreko^^ 
as Chrysostom notes, aareia Xiyeiv. He keeps ever 
in mind the observation of Cicero {De Orat. ii. 58) : 
Hsec ridentnr vel masdme, qnee notant et designant 
torpitudinem aliquam non turpiter. There would 
need polish, refinement, knowledge of the world, 
wit, to be an ewrpaireXo? even in this worser sense 
of the word; — although these, of course, enlisted 
in the service of sin, and not in that of the truth. 
The very profligate old man in the Miles Glorioavs 
of Plautus, iii. 1. 42 — 52, who at the same time 
prides himself, and with reason, on his wit, his ele- 
gance and refinement (cavillator lepidus, facetus) is 
exactly the evrpdireKo^ : and remarkably enough, 
when we remember that einpaireXia being only ex- 
pressly forbidden once in Scripture, is forbidden to 
Ephesians, we find him bringing out that all this 
was to be expected from him, being that he was an 
Ephesian : Post Ephesi sum natus ; non enim in 
Apulis, non Animulse. 

While then by all these words are indicated sins 
of the tongue, it is yet with a difference. In fuopo- 
Xoyia the foolishness, in aicrxpoXoyia the foulness, 
in einrpaTreKia the false refinement, of discourse 
which is not seasoned with the salt of grace, are es- 
pecially noted. 
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§ XXXV. — \aTp€vw^ \evTovpyiw, 

In both these words lies the notion of service, 
bnt of service under certain special limitations in 
the second, as compared with the first. Aarpevetv^ 
as indicated by the words with which it is allied, 
Xdrpis^ * an hired servant,' Xdrpovy 'hire,' is properly, 
* to serve for hire.' Already, however, in classical 
Greek both it and Xarpeia are occasionally trans- 
ferred from the service of men to the service of the 
higher powers ; as by Plato, Apol. 23 c; 17 rov Beov 
Tutrpeia: cf. Phcedr. 24A:e; and the meaning, which 
in Scripture is the only one which the words know, 
is anticipated in part. In the Septuagint Xarpevew 
is never used to express any other service but either 
that of the true God, or of the false gods of hea- 
thenism. The single seeming exception, Deut. 
xxviii. 48, is not such in fact ; so that Augustine 
has perfect right when he says {De Civ. Dei, x. 1, 
2): Aarpeia secundum consuetudinem qud locuti 
sunt qui nobis divina eloquia condiderunt, aut sem- 
per, aut tam frequenter ut paene semper, ea dicitur 
servitus quae pertinet ad colendum Deum. 

AeiTovpyeiv is a word boasting of a somewhat 
nobler beginning ; it signified, at first, to serve the 
state in a public office or function ; from \eiT09 
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( «= Siffi6aioii)j and epyop. It resembled Xarpeuetp 
in this, that it was occasionally transferred to the 
highest ministry of all, the ministry of the gods 
(Diodorus Siculus, i. 21). When the Christian 
Church was forming its terminology, which it did 
partly by shaping new words, but partly also by 
elevating old ones to higher than their previous 
uses, it more readily, as regarded the latter, adopted 
those which had before been employed in the civil 
and political life of the Greeks, than such as had 
played their part in religious matters; and this, 
even when it was seeking for the expression of reli- 
gious truth. The reasons which induced this were 
the same which caused it more willingly to turn 
basilicas, — buildings, that is, which had been used 
in civil life, — than temples, into churches ; namely, 
because they were less haunted with the clinging 
associations of heathenism. Of the fact itself we 
have a notable example in the words Xccrovpyo^^ 
XeiTovpyloj Xeirovpyup, It is probably well known 
to all how prominent a place in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage these words assumed. At the same time, in 
this case also the transition had been made more 
easy, the way for it had been prepared, by the Sep- 
tuagint ; and by Philo {De Prof. 464). Neither by 
these, however, nor yet by the Christian writers, 
who followed, were the words of this group so en- 
tirely alienated from their primary use^ as \arpela 
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and Xarpeveof had been; being still occasionally 
nsed for the ministry unto men (2 Sam. xiii. 18 ; 1 
Kings X. 5 ; 2 Kings iv. 43 ; Bom. xv. 27 ; Phil. ii. 
25, 30). 

From the distinction already existing between 
Xarpevew and XeiTovpyeof, before the Chnrch had 
anything to do with them, namely that Xarpevetv 
was ^ to serve,' Xeirovpyeivj * to serve in an ofiSce and 
ministry,' are to be explained the diflFerent uses to 
which they are severally turned in the New Testa- 
ment, as, indeed, previously also in the Septuagint. 
To serve God is the duty of all men ; the XarpeveiVj 
therefore, and the \arpela are demanded of the 
whole people (Exod. iv. 23 ; Deut. x. 12 ; Josh. xxiv. 
31 ; Matt iv. 10 ; Acts vii. 7 ; Eom. ix. 4) ; but to 
serve Him in special offices and ministries is the 
duty and privilege only of a few, who are set apart 
to the same ; and thus in the Old Testament the 
Xerrovpyelp and the Xeirovpyia are ascribed only to 
the priests and Levites who were separated to min- 
ister in holy things ; they only are 7i€iTovpyoi 
(Numb. iv. 24 ; 1 Sam. ii. 11 ; Nehem. x. 39 ; 
Ezek. xliv. 27) ; which language, mutatis mutandis, 
reappears in the New ; where not merely is that 
old priesthood and ministry designated by this lan- 
guage (Luke i. 23 ; Heb. ix. 21 ; x. 11), but that of 
apostles, prophets, and teachers in the Church (Acts 
xiii. 2 ; Eom. xv. 16 ; Phil. ii. 17), as well as that 
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of the Qreat High Priest of onr profession, who is 
r&v affi&v XeiTovpyo^ (Heb. viii. 2).* 

It may be urged against the distinction here 
drawn tliat Xarpcveiv and \arpela are sometimes ap- 
plied to official ministries, as at Heb. ix. 1, 6. This 
is, of com^e, true; jnst as where two circles have 
the same centre, the greater will necessarily include 
the less. The notion of service is such a centre 
here ; in Xetrot/pycii/ this service finds a certain 
limitation, in that it is service in an offi/ie : it fol- 
lows that every 7^i,rovpyia will of necessity be a 
"karpeiaj but not, vice versa, every Xarpela a XeiTovp- 
JUL. I know no passage which better brings out 
the distinction between these two words which I 
have sought to trace, than Ecclus. iv. 14, where 
both occur: ol Xarpevovres airy [i.e. t§ Soff)^] 
XeiTovpyiiaovaiv ^Ayiip. "They that serve her, 
shall minister to the Holy One." 

' In later ecclesiastical use there has been sometimes the at- 
tempt to push the special application of knrovpyia still further, 
and to limit its use to those prayers and offices which stand in 
more immediate relation to the Holy Eucharist 
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§ xxxvi. — irhnj^j ttt®;^©?. 

In both these words the sense of poverty, and 
of poverty in this world's goods, is involved ; yet 
have they severally meanings which are exclusively 
their own. It is true that *irivrj^ and Trroyxpi contin- 
ually occur together in the Septuagint, in the Psalms 
especially, with no rigid demarcation of their mean- 
ings (as at Ps. xxxix. 18 ; Ixxiii. 22 ; Ixxxi. 4 ; cf. 
Ezek. xviii. 12 ; xxii. 29) ; very much as our " poor 
and needy ; " and whatever distinction may exist in 
the Hebrew between li^ns and 'i??, the Alexandrian 
translators have either considered it not reproduci- 
ble by the help of these words, or have not cared to 
reproduce it ; for they have no fixed rule in regard 
of them, translating the one and the other by tttw- 
xd^ and TTcw;? alike. Still there are passages which 
show that they were perfectly aware of the distinc- 
tion, and would, where it seemed to them needful, 
maintain it; occasions upon which they employ 
irivri<: (as Deut. xxiv. 16, 17 ; 2 Sam. xii. 1, 3, 4), 
and where, as will presently be evident, tttw^o? 
would have been manifestly unfit. 

2Tei^9 occurs only once in the New Testament (1 
Cor. ix. 9), while ttto);^©? some thirty or foiiy times. 
Derived from irivofiaij and connected with ttow?, 
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woviofuuj and the Latin ' pennria,' it properly signi- 
fies one BO poor that he earns his daily bread by his 
labour; Hesychius calls him well avToSicucovo^y as 
one who by his own hands ministers to his own ne- 
cessities. The word does not indicate extreme want, 
or anything approaching to it, any more than the 
* pauper' and ^panpertas' of the Latin; but only 
the ' res angusta ' of one to whom TrKovaux: would 
be an inappropriate epithet. What was the popular 
definition of a irivry: we learn from Xenophon {Mem, 
iv. 2. 37 : roifs l^ev olficu /a^ Uava ep^oi/ra? €^ a Set 
TcKeipy irhfTfra^ • tow Sc TrXeuD t&v ixav&v ifKovtriov^. 
nivTf^ was an epithet commonly applied to Socrates 
(Xenophon, (Eoon, ii. 3) ; and irevia he claims more 
than once for himself (Plato, Aj>ol. 23, c ; 31 c). 
What his irevia was, he explains in the passage from 
Xenophon referred to ; namely, that all which ho 
had, if sold, would not bring five Attic minse. So, 
too, the IleviaTcu in Thessaly, (if, indeed, the deri- 
vation of the name from iriveaOcu is to stand,) were 
a subject population, but not reduced to abject 
want ; on the contrary, retaining partial rights as 
boors or cultivators of the soil. 

But while the wivr^ is ^ pauper,' the vrayxp^ is 
^mendicus;' he is the 'beggar,' and lives not by 
his ovni labour or industry, but on other men's 
alms (Luke xvi. 20, 21) ; one therefore whom Plato 
would not endure in his ideal State {Legg, xi. 936 c). 
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If indeed we fall back on etymologies, rrpoaain]^ (a 
word which ought to be replaced in the text at 
John ix. 8), or eTraiTiy^, would be the more exactly 
equivalent to our * beggar.' TertuUian long ago 
noted the distinction between tttcoxo? and 'Trivrj^ 
{Adv. Marc. iv. 14), for having to do with our 
Lord's words, fiaxapioi oi irro^ol (Luke vi. 20)^ he 
changes the ^Beatipaiiperes/ which still retains its 
place in the Vulgate, into * Beati inendid^^ and jus- 
tifies the change, observing. Sic enim exigit inter- 
pretatio vocabuli quod in Grseco est. 

The words then are markedly distinct; the vrivvt^ 
is so poor that he earns his bread by daily labour, 
the TTTtoxofi is so poor that he only obtains his living 
by begging. The irrwxo^ has nothing, the n-61^9 has 
nothing superfluous. (See Dodierlein, Lot. Synon. 
vol. iii. p. 117.) The two, irevia (= paupertas) and 
trrayxeia (— egestas), may be sisters, as one in Aris- 
tophanes will have them {Plut 549) ; but if such, 
yet the latter very far more destitute of the world's 
goods than the former, and indeed Ilevia in that 
passage seems inclined to disallow wholly any such 
near relationship as this. The words of Aristopha- 
nes, in which he plays the synonymist between 
them, have been often quoted : 

TT uxov fily yap $los, hy trh Xrycis» ffiv itrriy /i^Siv ^x^'"'''"' '''^^ ^^ 
viyriToSt 0'' 4>fi^6fityoyf fca2 rots tpyou Tpoff^xoyrfx, irtpiyiyy«r0ai 
8* avT^ M^S^y, fi^ fi^yroi jUijS* iirtXtivtty, 

8* 
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§ xxxvii. — BvfJLo^, opyriy irapopyiafjLo^, 

Qvfii^ and opyri are found several times together 
in the New Testament, as at Horn. ii. 8 ; Eph. iv. 3 ; 
Col. iii. 8 ; Rev. xix. 15 ; often also in the Septua- 
gint, 2 Chron. xxix. 10 ; Mic. v. 16 ; and often also 
in other Greek (Isocrates, xii. 81 ; Polybius, vi. 56. 
11 ; Josephns, Antt. xx. 5. 3 ; Plutarch, De Coh. 
Ird^ 2) ; nor are they found only in the connexion 
of juxtaposition, but one of them made dependent 
on the other ; thus 0vfi6^ t^9 o/>y^ (Rev. xvi. 9 ; cf. 
Job iii. 17 ; Josh. vii. 26) ; while opyi) dvfiov^ not 
occurring in the New Testament, is of constant re- 
currence in the Old (Ps. Ixxvii. 49 ; Lam. i. 12 ; 
Isa. XXX. 27 ; Hos. xi. 9). 

When these words, after a considerable anterior 
history, came to settle down on the passion of anger, 
as the strongest of all passions, impulses and desires, 
and to be used predominantly as expressions of it 
(see Donaldson, New Cra;(ylusy pp. 676 — 679), the 
distinguishing of them one from another, a good 
deal occupied grammarians and philologers. They 
felt, and rightly, that the existence of a multitude 
of passages in which the words were perfectly in- 
differently used (as Plato, Legg, 867), made nothing 
against the fact of such a distinction ; all which, in 
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seeking to desynonymize the two, they assumed 
was, that the words could not be indifferently used 
in dll cases. The general result of their disquisi- 
tions is, that in dvfio^ * (connected with 6v<a^ and 
derived, according to Plato, airo 7^9 Ova-eto^^ Grab. 
419 ^), is more of the turbulent commotion, the 
boiling agitation of the feelings, either presently to 
subside and disappear, — like the Latin 'excandes- 
centia,' which Cicero defines {Tusc. iv. 9), Ira nas- 
cens et modo desistens, — or else to settle down into 
opyvi wherein is more of an abiding and settled 
habit of the mind (4ra inveterata'), with the pur- 
pose of revenge ; the German ' Zom.' 

This the more passionate, and at the same time 
more temporary, character of tfiz/io? {ffvfiol accord- 
ing to Jeremy Taylor, are "great but transient 
angers"), may explain a distinction of Xenophon, 
namely that 0u/jl6<; in a horse is what opyTJ is in a 
man {De Ee Equest, ix. 2 ; cf. Plutarch, Oryll. 4, 
in fine). Thus the Stoics, who dealt much in defi- 
nitions and distinctions, defined ^u/ao? as o/>7^ 
apyoyihn\ (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 63. 114) ; and 
Ammonius : 0v/j,6<s fiiv i<m rnrpoa-Kcupo^' opyr) Se 
iroKv^ovLty; fivrfai/cafcia, Aristotle too, in his won- 

* It is commonly translated ' furor * in the Vulgate. Augustine 
{^arr. in Fs. Ixxxvii. 8) is dissatisfied with the application of this 
word to God, 'furor* being commonly attributed to those out of a 
sound mind, and proposes * indignatio * in its room. 
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derful comparison of old age and youth, cliaracter- 
izes the angers of old men {Hhet. ii. 11): koI ol 
Ovfjuiy 0^619 fiiv elatVj aaOeveU Se — like fire in stra^v, 
quickly blazing up, and as quickly extinguished. 
Origen {in Pa. ii. 6, 6^. vol. ii. p. 5^1) has a discus- 
sion on the words, and arrives at the same results : 
hut^pei hh 0vfi6^ ^PT^?) T^ 0vfu>v fi€v elvai opyrjv 
ava0vfuo»fidvr}v xal en iKKaiop,iin)v ofyyffv Se Spe^tv 
dvriTifio»pi]a€(o^. This agrees with the Stoic defini- 
tion of opYOy that it is iiriOvfiia Tifuopiofi, 

The wapopyi<r/x6<: of Eph. iv. 26, — a word whicli 
does not occur in classical Greek, but several times 
in the Septuagint, as at 1 Kin. xv. 30 ; 2 Kin. xix. 3, — 
is not = opyi;, however we may translate it ^ wrath.' 
This it cannot be ; for the wapopytafio^ there is ab- 
solutely forbidden ; the sun shall not go down upon 
it; whereas under certain conditions opyij is a right- 
eous passion to entertain. The Scripture has nothing 
in common with the Stoics' absolute condemnation 
of anger ; it takes no such loveless view of other 
men's sins as his who said, aeavrbv firj rdpaacre" 
afiaprdvei tl^ ; iavr^ afxaprdvei (Marc. Ant. iv. 46). 
It inculcates no oTrdd^La, but only a fierpunrdOeui : 
and even as Aristotle {Ethic. Nio. vii. 7), in agree- 
ment with all deeper ethical writers, had aflSrmed 
before, that when guided by reason anger is a right 
affection, so the Scripture permits, and not only per- 
mits, but when the right occasion for it has arrived, 
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demands it. This all the profounder teachers of the 
Church have allowed ; thus Gregory of Nyssa : 
ayaJBov irr^i/69 i<mv 6 Ovfio^^ orrav rov Xoyiap^v inro- 
^vyLov yivrrrcu : Augustine {De Civ. Deiy ix. 5) : In 
discipline nostra non tarn quaritur utrum pius ani- 
mus irascatur, sed quare irascatur. There is a 
" wrath of God," a wrath also of the merciful Son 
of Man (Mark iii. 5), and a wrath which righteous 
men not merely may,l)ut as they are righteous, must 
feel ; nor can there be a surer and sadder token of an 
utterly prostrate moral condition than the not be- 
ing able to be angry with sin — and sinners ; see the 
words of Plato {Legg. 731 5): OvfioeiBfj fjkkv xpv 'fravra 
avSpa eipaij k. t. X.* St. Paul is not therefore, as so 
many understand him, condescending here to hu- 
man infirmity, and saying, "Tour anger shall not 
be imputed-to you as a sin, if you put it away be- 
fore nightfall " (see Suicer, TAes. s. v. opyi^) ; but 
rather, " Be ye angry, yet in this anger of yours 
suffer no sinful element to mingle;" there is that 
which may cleave even to a righteous anger, the 
'rrapopyuTfjbo^, the irritation, the exasperation (*exa- 
cerbatio'), which must be dismissed at once; that 
so, being defecated of this impurer element which 

" "Anger," says Fuller {Holy State, iii 8), "is one of the sinews 
of the soul ; he that wants it hath a maimed mind, and with Jacob 
sinew-shrunk in the hollow of his thigh, must needs halt Nor is 
it good to converse with such as cannot be angry.** 
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mingled with it, that only which ought to remain, 
may remain. 



§xxxviii. — eKaiov^ fivpov (xpioi>, aTCe/^o)). 

It has been sometimes denied that in the Old 
Testament there is any distinction between these 
words ; and that on the very insufficient grounds 
that the Septuagint renders let^ sometimes by /ivpov 
(Prov. xxvii. 9 ; Cant. i. 3 ; Isa. xxxix. 2 ; Am. vi. 6) ; 
though much more frequently, indeed times out of 
number, by eKaiov. But how often in a single word 
of one language are latent two words of another ; 
especially, when that other abounds, as does the 
Greek compared with the Hebrew, in finer distinc- 
tions, in a more subtle notation of meanings ; for 
example, irapoifiia and wapajSoXi] in the Hebrew 
b^tt, and this duplicity of meaning it is the part of 
a well-skilled translator to evoke. Nay the thing 
itself, the fivpov (== ' unguentum ') so naturally grew 
out of the ekavov (= 'oleum'), having oil for its 
base, with only the superaddition of spice or scent 
or other aromatic ingredients, — Clement of Alexan- 
dria {PcBdaff. ii. 8) calls it "adulterated oil" {SeSo- 
'XxtDlxivov eKcLLQv^\ — that it would be long in any 

* Compare what Plutarch says of Lycurgus {Apoth. Lac, 18): 
rh iilv fi{^po» i^€Kaa€v, &s rod iKcUov fpOopay Koi S^fOpop, 
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language before the necessiiy of differencing words 
would be felt. Thus in the Greek itself fivpov is 
not found earlier than Archilochus, who was the 
first to employ it (Athenseus, xv. 37). Doubtless 
there were ointments in Homer's time ; he is satis- 
fied however with ' sweet-smelling oil,' 'roseate oil' 
(eiwSe? eXaiov, Od, ii. 339 ; poioev ikaiovj II, xxiii. 
186), wherewith to express them. 

But that in later times there was a clear distinc- 
tion between the two, and a distinction which ut- 
tered itself in language, is abundantly evident. I 
would only refer in proof to a passage in Xenophon 
{Conv. ii. 3, 4), which turns altogether on the greater 
suitableness of eXatov for men ; and /ivpov for wo- 
men ; these last consequently being better pleased 
that the men should savour of the manly oil than 
of the effeminate ointment {iXaiov Se rod iv f^vixva- 
aloi^ 6a/jL7f /cal irapovaa rihUov rj fivpov ywav^l^ xal 
airovaa irodeivoTipd). And in like manner our 
Lord's rebuke to the discourteous Pharisee, " Mv 
head with oil thou didst not anoint, but this woman 
hath anointed my feet with oinl/ment " (Luke vii. 
46), would lose all or nearly all its point on any 
other supposition: "Thou withheldest from me," 
He would say, " cheap and ordinary civilities ; while 
she bestowed upon me costly and rare homages ; " 
where Grotius remarks well: Est enim perpetua 
cLVTt,(TToi'xla, Mulier ilia lacrimas impendit pedibus 
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Christi prolnendis : Simon ne aqnam quidem. Ilia 
assidna est in pedibns Ohristi oscolandis: Simon 
ne uno quidem oris oscnlo Christum accepit. Ilia 
pretioso unguento non caput tantum sed et pedes 
perfondit : ille ne caput quidem mero oleo : quod 
perfunctorise amicitise fnerat. 



Some have drawn a distinction between the 
verbs a\€ul)€iv and xp^^^i which, as they make it 
dependent on this between fivpov and iKaiovy may 
deserve to be mentioned here. The okeL^iv, they 
say, is commonly the luxurious, or at any rate, the 
superfluous, anointing with ointment, 'xpUiv the 
sanitary anointing with oil. Thus Casaubon {ad 
Athenamm^ xv. 18) : oKei^aOcu dicebantur potissi- 
mum homines voluptatHma dediti, qui pretiosis 
imffuentis caput et manus illinebant; 'xpUaOai de 
hominibus ponebatur oleo corpus, scmitatia caussdj 
inunguentibus. No traces of the olSservation of 
any such distinction appear in the Kew Testament; 
thus compare Mark vi. 13 ; Jam. v. 4, with Mark 
xvi. 1 ; John xi. 2. 

A distinction between the words is maintained 
there, but it is wholly different from this ; namely, 
that aXeifl>€iv is the common and mundane, xpUtv 
the sacred and heavenly, word : aKe{<^cv is used in- 
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discriminately of all actual anointings, whether with 
oil or ointment ; while XP^'^^y ^^ doubt in its con- 
nexion with x/'wrro?, is absolutely restricted to the 
anointing of the Son, by the Father, with the Holy 
Ghost, for the accomplishment of His great office, 
being wholly separated from all secular and com- 
mon uses. Thus, see Luke iv. 18 ; Acts iv. 27 ; x. 
38 ; 2 Cor. i. 21 ; Heb. i. 9 ; the only occasions on 
which ^tW occurs. The same holds good in the 
Septnagint, where xpiW, xpurfia (cf. 1 John ii. 20, 
27), and xP^^^y ^^^ ^^ constant and ever recurring 
words in respect of all religious and symbolical 
anointings ; oKeL^iv hardly occurring in this sense, 
not oftener, I believe, than at Exod. xl. 13, and 
Numb. iii. 3. 



§ xxxix. — 'E^paio^j 'Iot;Sat69, ^laparjkLTq^. 

All these titles are used to designate members 
of the elect family, the chosen race ; yet they are 
very capable, as they are very well worthy, of be- 
ing discriminated. 

And first, 'Efipaw — a name which dates back 
from a period before one, and very long before the 
other, of those brought into comparison with it, 
were, or could have been, in existence (Josephus, 
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Anti. i. 6. 4). It is best derived from nag, the same 
word as viripj * super;' — in this title allnsion being 
contained to Abraham's immigration into the land 
from the other side of Euphrates ; who was, there- 
fore, in the language of the Phoenician tribes among 
whom he came, " Abram the Hebrew,''^ or 6 ircpdrry:, 
as it is well given in the Septuagint, Gen. xiv. 13, 
being from ieyond {fripav) the river. Thus Origen, 
Tn Matt. tom. xi. 5 : ^E/Bpaioc, oirive; ipfitfvevovrcu 
irepariKoL The name is not one by which the chosen 
people know themselves, but by which others know 
them ; not one which they have taken, but whicli 
others have imposed on them ; and we find the 
word's use through all the Old Testament entirely 
consistent with this explanation of its rise. In 
every case 'E/SpaZo? is either a title by which for- 
eigners designate the people of God (Gen. xxxix. 
14, 17 ; xli. 12 ; Exod. i. 16, 19 ; 1 Sam. iv. 6 ; xiii. 
19 ; xxix. 3 ; Judith xii. 11) ; or by which they 
designate themselves to foreigners (Gen. xl. 15; 
Exod. ii. 7 ; iii. 18 ; v. 3 ; ix. 1 ; Jon. i. 19) ; or by 
which they speak of themselves in tacit opposi- 
tion to other nations (Gen. xliii. 32 ; Deut. xv. 12 ; 
1 Sam. xiii. 3 ; Jer. xxxiv. 9, 14) ; never, that is, be- 
ing used without such an antagonism, either latent 
or expressed. 

When, however, the name ^Iovl8auyi arose, as it 
did in the later periods of Jewish history (the pre- 
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cise time will be presently considered), 'E^paio<i 
was no longer used exactly as hitherto it had been. 
Nothing is more frequent with words than to retire 
into narrower limits, occupying a part only of that 
meaning whereof once they occupied the whole ; 
when, through the coming up of some new term, 
they are no longer needed in all their former ex- 
tent ; and at the same time, through the unfolding 
of some new relation, it is no longer desirable that 
they should retain it. It was exactly thus with 
*J5y8/)a«)9. According to the usage of the word in 
the New Testament, the point of view external to 
the nation, which it once always implied, exists no 
longer ; neither is every Jew an 'E)3/oaw now ; but 
only those who, whether dwelling in Palestine or 
otherwise, have retained the sacred Hebrew tongue 
as their native language ; the true complement and 
antithesis to 'E^pato<: being ^EWrjvKmj^^ a word 
first occurring in the New Testament, and used to 
designate the Jew who has unlearned hie own lan- 
guage, and now speaks Greek, and reads the Scrip- 
tures in the Septuagint version. 

This distinction first appears at Acts vi. 1 ; and is 
probably intended in the two other passages, though 
these are not without their diflSculties, where 'E^pat- 
09 occurs (2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Phil. iii. 15) ; as well as in 
the superscription, on whosesoever authority it rests, 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is important to 
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keep in mind that in language, not in place of habi* 
tation, lay the point of difference between the ^ He- 
brew ' and the ' Hellenist.' He was a ' Hebrew,' 
wherever domiciled, who retained the use of the 
language of his fathers. Thus Paul, though settled 
in Tarsus, a Greek city in Asia Minor, can affirm 
of himself that he was a 'Hebrew,' and of 'He- 
brew' parente (Phil. iii. 15), though it is certainly 
possible that he may mean by these assertions no 
more than in a general way to set an emphasis on 
his Judaism. Doubtless the greater number of the 
' Hebrews ' in this sense were resident in Palestine ; 
yet still it was not this fact, but their language 
which constituted them such. 

At the same time it will be good to keep in mind, 
that this distinction and opposition of 'Efipam to 
'JSWf^yton;?, as a distinction within the nation, and 
not of tliat nation with other nations, which is clear 
at Acts vi. 1, and probably is intended at Phil. iii. 
15 ; 2 Cor. xi. 22, is hardly, if at all, recognized by 
later Christian writers, not at all by Jewish and* 
heathen. With them 'Efipalo^ is simply equivalent 
to 'Iot;Sa!69 : thus see Plutarch, Syrwp. iv. 6 ; Pau- 
sanias, v. 7. 3 ; x. 12. 5 ; while Eusebius, speaking 
of Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, who had been but 
once in his life at Jerusalem, and who wrote exclu- 
sively in Greek, expresses himself in this language 
{Hist. Eccl. ii. 4) : to ii,hf ovv yivo^ avexadev ^E^paZo^ 
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^ : and Clement of Alexandria, as quoted by Ease- 
bins (vi. 14:), makes continually the antithesis to 
'Efipatoij not 'EXKfp^urrai, but "EXktfve^ and Wvrf. 
Theodoret {0pp. vol. ii. p. 1246) styles the Greek- 
writing historian, Josephus, avyypa^>€if<: ^Efipauy: : 
cf. Origen, Ep, ad Afric. 5. As little in Josephus 
himself, or in Philo, do any traces exist of the New 
Testament distinction between ^EXKrivurrrfs and 
'E/3p€uoi, Only this much of it is recognised, that 
'Efipaio^j though otherwise a much rarer word than 
*Iov&ub9, is always employed when it is intended to 
designate the people on the side of their language ; 
a rule which Jewish, heathen, and Christian writers 
alike consent to observe, and which stiU survives in 
the fact, that we speak to the present day of the 
Jewish nation, but of the JBisbrew tongue. 

This name ^IovSa2o9 is of much later origin. It 
does not carry us back to the very cradle of the na- 
tion, and to the day when the father of the faitliful 
passed over the river, and entered on the promised 
land ; but keeps rather a lasting record of the period 
of national disruption and decline. It arose, and 
could only have arisen, with the separation of the 
tribes. Then, inasmuch as the ten tribes, though 
with the worst right, assumed Israel as a title to 
themselves, the two drew their designation from the 
chiefest of them, and of Judah came the name 
D*»'iWT^ 5 or ^lovSaloc. Josephus, as far as I have ob- 
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served, never employs it in telling the earlier his- 
tory of his people. The first occasion of its nse b; 
him is, I believe, at AnU. x. 10. 1, and in reference 
to Daniel and his young companions. Here, how- 
ever, if his own account of the upcoming of the 
name were correct, he must have used it by antici- 
pation — his statement being that it first arose cffier 
the return from Babylon, and out of the fact that 
the earliest colony of those who returned were of 
that tribe {Antt. xi. 5. 7) : hcKqOviKrav he to ovofia 
i^ ^ ^fUpa^ apififfaav ix BafivX&po^:, airo t% 'JovSa 
^vX^, ^ irpdmrrf: iKBoitrq^ eU iiceivov^ tov9 tottov;, 
ainoi re koX ^ %(0/>a t^ 7rpo(rrfyopiiK ainij^ /teriXa- 
fiov. But in this he is clearly in error. We meet 
^lovSaloi in books anterior to the Captivity, used in 
them as a designation of those who pertained to the 
smaller section of the tribes, the kingdom of Judah 
(2 Kin. xvi. 6 ; Jer. xxxii. 12 ; xxxiv. 9 ; xxxviii. 
19) ; and not first in Ezra, Kehemiah, and Esther ; 
however in these, and especially in the last, it may 
be of far more frequent occuiTence. 

It is not hard to perceive how the name extend- 
ed to the whole nation. When the ten tribes were 
carried into Assyria, and disappeared from the 
world's stage, that smaller section which remained 
henceforth represented the whole nation ; and tlius 
it was only natural that *IovSaio<s should express, as 
it now came to do, not one of the kingdom of Judah 
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as distinguished from that of Israel, but any member 
of the nation, a Jew in this wider sense, as opposed 
to a Gentile. . In fact, the word ^lovSaio^ underwent 
a process exactly the reverse of that which *E^palos 
had underg6ne. For 'Efipah^, belonging first to 
the whole nation, came afterwards to belong only 
to a part ; while ^IovSdiof;y designating at first only 
the member of a part, ended by designating the 
whole. It now, in its later, like 'Effpaio^ in its ear- 
lier, stage of meaning, was a title with which the 
descendant of Abraham designated himself, when 
he would bring out the national distinction between 
himself and other people (Rom. ii. 9, 10); thus 
' Jew and Gentile ; ' never ' Israelite and Gentile : ' 
or which others used about him, when they had in 
view this same fact ; for example, the Eastern Wise 
Men inquire, " Where is He that is born King (^ 
the Jewsf^^ (Matt. ii. 2), testifying by the form of 
this question, that they were themselves Gentiles, 
for they would certainly have asked for the King 
of Israely could they have claimed any nearer part 
or share in Him ; as, again, the Koman soldiers and 
the Koman governor give to Jesus the mocking title, 
" King of the Jews " (Matt, xxvii. 29, 37), but his 
own countrymen, the high priests, challenge Him 
to prove by coming down from the cross that He is 
" King of Israel " (Matt, xxvii. 42). 

For indeed the absolute name, that which ex- 
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pressed the whole dignity and glory of a member 
of the theocratic nation, of the people in peculiar 
covenant with God, was ^laparfXirrj^;. It is a title 
of unfrequent occurrence in the Septuagint, but 
often used by Josephus in his earlier history, as 
convertible with ^Efipcuo^ {AnU. i. 9. 1, 2) ; in the 
middle period of it to designate a member of the 
ten tribes (viii. 8. 3 ; ix. 14. 1) ; and toward the end 
as equivalent to ^loviaZo^ (xi. v. 4). It is only in its 
relation of likeness and difference to this last that 
we have to consider it here. It was the Jews' badge 
and title of honour. To be descendants of Abra- 
ham, this honour they must share with Ishmaelite, 
and Edomite ; but none except themselves were the 
seed of Jacob, such as in this name of Israelite they 
were declared to be : nor this only, but more hon- 
ourably still, their descent was herein traced up to 
him, not as he was Jacob, but as he was Israel, 
who as a Prince had had power with God and with 
men, and had prevailed (Gen. xxxii. 28). That this 
title was accounted the noblest, we have ample 
proof. Thus, when the ten tribes threw off their 
allegiance to the house of David, they claimed in 
their pride and pretension the name of " the king- 
dom of Israel " for the new kingdom which they 
set up— the kingdom, as the name was intended to 
imply, in which the line of the promises, the true 
succession of the early patriarchs, ran. So, too, 
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there is no nobler title with which our Lord can 
adorn Kathanael than that of " an Israelite indeed " 
(John i. 47), one in whom all which that name in- 
volved, might be indeed found. And when Peter, 
and again when Paul, would obtain a hearing from 
the men of their nation, when therefore they address 
them with the name most welcome to their ears, it 
is still avSp^ ^la-parfiuTOi (Acts ii. 22 ; iii. 12 ; xiii. 
16 ; cf. Kom. ix. 4 ; Phil. iii. 6 ; 2 Cor. xii. 29) ; 
with which they seek to acquire their good-will. 

When, then, we limit ourselves to the employ- 
ment in the New Testament of these three words, 
we may say that 'E/Spaio^ is a Hebrew-speaking, 
as contrasted with Greek-speaking, or Hellenizing, 
Jew ; what in our Version we have well called a 
' Grecian,' as distinguished from"EXXi;i;, a veritable 
* Greek' or other Gentile ; 'loi/SaZb? is a Jew in his 
national distinction from a Gentile ; while ^lapwqXlr 
Try;, the augiistest title of all, is a Jew as he is a 
member of the theocracy, and thus an heir of the 
promises. In the first is predominantly noted his 
language, in the second his nationality ('Ioi;Sa«r/io9, 
Josephus, De Mace. 4 ; Gal. i. 13 ; 'loi^i^etv, Gal. 
ii. 14), in the third his religious privileges, and 
glorious vocation. 
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§ xl. — alrito^ epwraa. 

Thebb words are often rendered by the authors 
of onr Version, as though there was no difference 
between them ; nor can any fault be found with 
their rendering, in numerous instances, aWelv and 
iptardv alike by our English ^ to ask.' Still it must 
be admitted that there are occasions on which they 
have a little marred the perspicuity of the original 
by not varying their word, where the original has 
varied its own. Thus it is, for example, at John 
xvi. 23, where the obliteration of the distinction 
between alrelp and ipwrdv suggests very often a 
wrong interpretation of the verse, — as though its 
two clauses were in nearer connexion^ and more 
direct antithesis, than in fact they are, — ^being in- 
deed in none. The words as they stand in our 
Version are as follows: "In that da,j ye shall ask 
me nothing [ifik ovk iptonjaere ovBiv]. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask 
[para &v aln^arfre] the Father in my name, He 
will give it you." Now any attentive student of 
the original will acknowledge, that "ye shall ask" 
of the first half of the verse has nothing to do with 
"ye shall ask" of the second; that in the first 
Christ is referring back to the ^^eXoi/ airrov ip&rdv 
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of ver. 19 ; to the questions which they would fain 
have asked Him, but did noi venture : ^^ In that 
day," He would say, " the day of my seeing you 
again, I will by the Spirit so teach you all things, 
that ye shall be no longer perplexed, no longer 
wishing to ask Me questions, which yet you dare 
not put." Thus Lampe well : Nova est promissio 
de plenissimS cognitionis luce, quit convenienter 
OBConomise Novi Testamenti collustrandi essent. 
Nam sicut qusestio supponit inscitiam, ita qui nihil 
amplius quserit abunde se edoctum existimat, et in 
doctrinS plene expositS ac intellects^ acquiescit. 
There is not in the verse a contrast drawn between 
asking the Son, which shall cease, and asking the 
Father, which shall begin ; but the first half of the 
verse closes the declaration of one blessing, that 
they shall be so taught by the Spirit as to have 
nothing further to inquire ; the second half of the 
verse begins the declaration of altogether a new 
blessing, that whatever they ask from the Father 
in the Son's name. He will give it them. Yet who 
will aflSirm that this is the impression which 'the 
English text conveys to his mind ? 

The distinction between the words is this: 
alricoy the Latin 'peto,' is more submissive and 
suppliant, indeed the constant word by which is 
expressed the seeking of the inferior from the supe- 
rior (Acts xii. 20); of the beggar from him that 
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should give alms (Acts iii. 2) ; of the child from 
the parent (Matt vii. 9 ; Luke zi. 11 ; Lam. iv. 4) ; 
of the subject from the ruler (Ezra yiii. 22) ; of miau 
from God (1 Kin. iii. 11 ; Matt. vii. 7 ; Jam. i. 5 ; 
1 John iii. 22 ; cf. Plato, Evthyph, 14 : eux^aOai 
[loTti/] alrehf rov9 0€ovs:). ^Eporrcuoj on the other 
hand, is the Latin ^rogo;' or sometimes (as John 
xvi. 28; c£ Gen. xliv. 19) ^interrogo,' which in- 
deed is the only meaning that in classical Greek it 
has ; never there meaning ' to ask,' but only ^ to in- 
terrogate,' or ' to inquire.' Like the Latin ' rogo,' ^ 
it implies on the part of the asker a certain equal- 
ity, as of king with king (Luke xiv. 32), or, if not 
equaUty, familiarity with him from whom the gift 
or favour is sought, which lends authority to the 
request. 

Thus it is very noticeable, and witnesses for the 
remarkable accuracy in the employment of words, 
and in the record of that employment, which pre- 
vails throughout the New Testament, that our Lord 
never uses alrelv or aiTetadav of Himself, in respect 
of that which He seeks from God ; his is not the 
petition of the creature to the Creator, but the re- 
quest of the Son to the Father. The consciousness 
of his equal dignity speaks out in this, that often as 



I Thus Cicero {Plane, x. 25) : Neque enim ego eio rogaham, ut 
petere yicLerer, quia &millaii3 esset meus. 
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He asks, or declares that He will ask, anything of 
the Father, it is always 6/>g>tw, ipayrrjo-to^ an asking, 
that is, as npon equal terms (John xiv. 16 ; xvi. 26 ; 
xvii. 9, 15, 20), never alrSi or alnjcrci}, Martha, on 
the contrary, plainly reveals her poor unworthy 
notions of his person, and in fact declares that she 
sees in Him no more than a prophet, ascribing the 
alreiadat to Him, which He never ascribes to Him- 
self: oca &v alrijarf rbv Oeov, Sdaet croc 6 Oeo^ 
(John xi. 22): on which verse Bengel has these 
observations : Jesus, de se rogante loquens iSei]0r)v 
dicit (Luc. xxii. 32), et ipcoTi](T€o, et nunquam alrov- 
fuii. 'Son Greece locuta est Martha, sed tamen 
Johannes exprimit improprium ejus sermonem, 
quern Dominus benigne tulit : nam alrHaOtu vide- 
tur verbum esse minus dignum; cf. his note on 
1 John V. 16. 

It will follow from what has been said that the 
ipanav, being thus proper for Christ, inasmuch as 
it has authority in it, is not proper for us ; and in 
no single instance is it used in the New Testament 
to express the prayer of man to God, of the creature 
to the Creator. The only passage where it might 
seem to be so used, which therefore might be ad- 
duced as contradicting this assertion, is 1 John v. 
16 ; which yet constitutes no true exception to the 
rule, but rather in its change from alrrjcrei of the 
earlier clause of the verse, a strong confirmation of 
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it ^^ If any man eee his brother sin a sin which is 
not nnto death, Jie shall ask [a Zti; 0-6 1], and He 
shall give him life for them that sin not unto death. 
There is a sin unto death. I do not saj that he 
shall jpray [iva ipoaniarf] for it;" the Christian 
intercessor for his brethren, St. John declares, shall 
not assume the authority which would be implied 
in making request for a sinner- who had sinned the 
sin unto death (cf. Mark iii. 29 ; 1 Sam. xv. 35 ; 
xvi. 1), whatever this may be, that it might be for- 
given to him. 



§ xli. — avdirava-i^j apeari^, 

OrxB Version renders both these words by * rest ; ' 
avaTravai^ at Matt. xi. 28 ; xii. 45 ; and aveat^; at 
2 Cor. ii. 13 ; vii. 6 ; 2 Thess. i. 7. No one can 
object to this; while yet on examination we at 
once perceive that the words repose on dijBTerent 
images, and contemplate this *rest' from different 
points of view. ^Avdiravai^ (from avaTravto) implies 
the pause or cessation from labour ; it is the con- 
stant word in the Septuagint for the rest of the Sab- 
bath ; thus Exod. xvi. 23 ; xxxi. 15 ; xxxv. 2, and 
often : apeai^ (from dviijfii) implies the relaxing or 
letting down of chords or strings which have before 
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been strained or drawn tight, the exact and literal 
antithesis to it being eiriracn^ (from eVire/i/o)) : thus 
Plato {Pol. i. 349 e) : iv ry hnrdcrev koX avicrec r&v 
XopB&v : and Plutarch {De Lib. Ed. 13) : ra ro^a 
fcal T^? Xijpa^ aviefiev^ Xva hrvrelvai Swfjd&fiep : and 
again (Zyc. 29): oifK avetri^ ^v, a\X' iiriTaac^ rPj^ 
iroXireUv;. Other quotations illustrative of the 
word are the following ; this from Josephus {Antt 
iii. 12. 3), where he says of Moses that in the jubi- 
lee year he gave aweacv ry yy airo re aporpov xal 
<f>vT€ia<i : but the most instructive of all is in Plu- 
tarch's treatise, De Lib. Ed. 13: Soreov oZv roh 
waurlv avaTTVorjv r&v awc'X&v irovtov^ ip0vfju)vfi€vov<i, 
OTC iras o ^io<: rjfji^v ek aveaiv teal (nrovBrfv Si'^ptf- 
rat' Kol 8ia tovto ov fiovov iypi]yopai<;y aXXA kol 
VTTVO^ evpidf)* oifSk irokefw^^ oKKa kcu elprjvr)' ovSk 
')^€ifia}v, aXXa fcai evSla' ovSk ivcpyol 'rrpd^€c<;y dXKct 
KOI iopraL .... KaOoKov he a(o^€TcUj a&fia fiev, 
ivSeuf icai, irXripwaeL • '>^\rx,V ^^i dviaet xal irovep. 
The opposition between aveaiv and GirovBri which 
occurs in this quotation, is found also in Plato 
{Legg. iv. 724 a) ; while elsewhere in Plutarch 
(^Syw/p. V. 6), dv€(Ti^ is set over against arevoxaopia^ 
as a dwelling at large, instead of in a narrow and 
strait room. 

When thus we present to ourselves the precise 
significance of dveat^y we cannot fail to note how 
excellently chosen the word is at Acts xxiv. 23 ; 
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where Sx^iv re Svecriv^ we translate, '' and let him 
have liberty, ^^ It wotdd be difficult to find a better 
word, yet * liberty' does not exactly express St. 
Luke's intention : Felix, taking now a more favour- 
able view of Paul's case, commands the centurion 
who had him in charge, as the context abundantly 
shows, to relax for the future the strictness of his 
imprisonment, and it is this exactly which aveai^i 
implies. 

The distinction, then, between it and avairavai^ 
is obvious. When our Lord promises avuTrawri^ to 
as many as labour and are heavy laden, if only 
they will come to Him (Matt. xi. 28, 29), the prom- 
ise is, that they shall cease from their toils ; that 
they shall no longer weary themselves for very 
vanity ; when his Apostle expresses his confidence 
that the Thessalonians, troubled now, should yet 
find av€(n/9 in the day of Christ (2 Thess. i. 7), that 
which he anticipates for them is not so much rest 
from labour, as a relaxing ot the strings of endur- 
ance, now so tightly drawn, and, as it were, strained 
to the uttermost. It is true that this promise and 
that are not at their centre two, but one ; yet for 
all this they present the blessedness which Christ 
will impart to his own under different aspects, and 
by help of different images ; and each word has 
its own peculiar fitness in the place where it is 
employed. 
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§ xlii. — Ta'7r€ivofj>poavvrjj nrpaoTryi. 

The very work for which Christ's Gospel came 
into the world was no other than to cast down the 
mighty from their seat, and to exalt the humble and 
meek ; it was then only in accordance with this its 
task and mission that it should dethrone the hea- 
then virtue /zeyoXo^rt^/o, and set up the despised 
raireivo^poavvtf in its room, stripping that of the 
honour which hitherto it had unjustly assumed, de- 
livering this from the dishonour which as unjustly 
had hitherto been its portion. Indeed the very 
word rairuvo^pocrvvf) is, I believe, itself a birth of 
the Gospel ; I am not aware of any Greek writer 
who employed it before the Christian sera, or, apart 
fi-om the influence of Christian writings, after. Plu- 
tarch has got as far as ranewo^ptov {De Alex. Virt 
ii. 4), which however he employs in an ill sense ; 
and the use which heathen writers make of raireivo^^ 
TaTreivoTf^j and other words of this family, shows 
plainly in what sense they would have employed 
Tovecvo^poavvrf^ had they thought it good to allow 
the word. For indeed the instances in which ra- 
ireivo^ is used in any other than an evil sense, and 
to signify aught else than that which is low, slavish, 

and mean-spirited, are few and altogether excep- 

9* 
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tional. Thus it is joined with aveKevOepof; (Plato, 
Legg, iv. 744 c) ; with ayeinrri^ (Lucian, De Cdhmi. 
24); with SovXt/co?, and with other words of this 
stamp. 

Still these exceptional eases are more numerous 
than some will allow. Such may be found in Plato, 
Legg. iv. 716 a, where ratreaw is linked with KeKocr- 
fiifffuvo^j as in Demosthenes we have T^oi fiirpioL 
teal raireivoi : and see for its worthier use a very 
grand passage in Plutarch, De Prof, in Virt. 10. 
Combined with these prophetic intimations of the 
honour which should one day be rendered even to 
the very words which have to do with humility, it 
is very interesting to note that Aristotle himself has 
a vindication, and it only needs to receive its due 
extension to be a complete one, of the Christian 
Taireivo^poirvvri {Ethic. JSFic. iv. 3). Having con- 
fessed how hard it is for a man rfj aXr^dela fieyaXo- 
y^trxpv elpai — for he will allow no /ttcyaXo^i^ia 
which does not rest on corresponding realities of 
goodness, and his fieyaKon^xrxp^ is one fieydXMV ainov 
a^L&Py af*09 &p — he goes on to observe, though 
merely by the way and little conscious how far his 
words reached, that to think humbly of oneself, 
where that hurrible estimate is the true one^ cannot 
be imputed to any as a culpable littleness of spirit; 
it is rather the true a-a><f)poavvrf (6 yap fUKp&v a^io^^ 
Kol TovToyp d^ujp iavTOP, aa^^pcap). But if this be so 
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(and who will deny it?) then, seeing that for every 
man the humble estimate of himself is the true one,, 
he has herein unconsciously vindicated the raTreti/o- 
<f)f>o<ruvrj as a grace which should be every man's ; 
for that which Aristotle, even by the light of ethi- 
cal philosophy, confessed to be a p^aXcTroi/, namely 
ry oKijdeia /jbeydKoy^uxpp elvai^ the Christian, con- 
vinced by the Spirit of God, knows to be an aZvvor 
rov. Such is the Christian Twiruvwf>po<Tvvr}^ no self- 
made grace, and Chrysostom is in fact bringing in 
pride again under the disguise of humility, when 
he characterises it as a making of ourselves small, 
when we are great (raireivoippoavvrj tovto iariVy orav 
TA9 fiiya^ &p, eavrbv raireivoi: and he repeats this 
often ; see Suicer, Thes. s. v.) ; it is rather the es- 
teeming of ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so ; 
the thinking truly, and because truly, therefore 
lowlily, of ourselves. 

But it may be objected, if this be the Christian 
Ta'7r€ivo<f>poavpffj if it springs out of and rests on the 
sense and the confession of sin, how does this agree 
with the fact that our Lord could lay claim to this 
grace and say, " I am meek and lowly in heart " 
(raweiw? t^ /capSia, Matt. xi. 29) ? The answer is, 
that Jbr the sinner TaTr€Lvo<f>poavvr} involves the 
confession of sin, for it involves the confession of 
his true condition ; while yet for the unfallen crea- 
ture the grace itself as truly exists, involvirfg for 
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sach the acknowledgment not of Binfiilness, which 
would be untme, but of creatureliness, of absolute 
dependence, of having nothing, bat receiving all 
things of God. Thus this grace belongs to the high- 
est angel before the throne, being as he is a crea- 
ture, yea even to the Lord of Glory Himself. In 
his human nature He must be the pattern of all 
humility, of all creaturely dependence; nor is it 
otherwise than as a man that Christ thus claims to 
be raireivo^ ; for it will be observed that He does 
not afBrm Himself raireivo^ r^irvevfiaTi (contrite 
sinners are such, Ps. xxiii. 19), any more than He 
could speak of Himself as imo'xp^ r^ wveviiarv^ his 
wvevfjui being divine ; but He is raTretm r^ /cap* 
8iq>: his earthly life was a constant living on the 
fulness of His Father's love ; He continually took 
the place which beseems the creature in the pres- 
ence of its Creator. 

Let us seek now to put this word in its relation 
with irpaoTTf^. The Gospel of Christ did not to so 
great an extent rehabilitate vpetorrj^ as it had done 
rairuvo^potrvvT)^ and this, because the word did not 
need rehabilitation in the same degi*ee. Ilpaon]*: 
did not require to be turned from a bad sense to a 
good, but only to be lifted up from a lower good to 
a higher. This indeed it did need; for no one 
can read Aristotle's account of the irpao9 and of 
wpaoTTi*; {Ethic. Nic. iv. 5), mentally comparing tiiis 
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with the meaning which we attach to the words, 
and not feel that revelation has given to them a 
depth, a richness, a fulness of significance which 
they were very far from possessing before. The 
great moralist of Greece set the irpaoTTy: as the mid- 
dle virtue between the opjiKorrj^ and the dopyrfo-laj 
with however so much leaning to this last that it 
might very easily run into this defect ; and he finds 
the vpaorfffs worthy of praise, more because by it a 
man retains his own equanimity and composure 
(the word is associated by Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 
18, with fi€TpiO7rd0€ui\ than from, any nobler reason. 
Neither does Plutarch's own pretty little essay, Ilepl 
aopyrfaia^j rise anywhere to a higher pitch than this, 
though we might perhaps have expected something 
higher from him. The word is opposed by Plato 
to a^pioTTfi {Syrnp. 197 d) ; by Aristotle to ;^aXeir6- 
T179 {Hist Anim, ix. 1) ; by Plutarch to ajroTOfiia 
{De Lib. Ed. 18) ; all indications of a somewhat su- 
perficial view of its meaning. 

Those Christian expositors who will not allow 
for the new forces at work in sacred Greek, who 
would fain limit, for instance, the nrpao^ of the New 
Testament to such a sense as the word, when em- 
ployed by the best classical writers, would have 
borne, will deprive themselves and those who accept 
their interpretation of very much of the deeper 
meaning in Scripture ; on which subject, and with 
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reference to this very word, se^ some excellent ob- 
servations by F. Spanheim, Dvhia ^vcmgdica^ voL 
iii. p. 398. The Scriptural irpaort)^ is not in a man's 
outward behaviour only ; nor yet in his relations to 
his fellow-men ; as little in hi^ mere natural dispo- 
sition. Eather is it an inwrought grace of the soul ; 
and the exercises of it are first and chiefly towards 
Ood (Matt. xi. 29 ; Jam. i. 21). It expresses that 
temper of spirit in which we accept his dealings 
with us without disputing and resisting ; and it is 
closely linked with the TaTrewo^poawtf, and follows 
close upon it (Eph. iv. 2 ; Col. iii. 12), because it is 
only the humble heart which is also the meek; and 
which, as such, does not fight against God, and 
more or less struggle and contend with Him. 

This meekness however, which is first a meek- 
ness in respect of God, is also such in the face of 
men, even of evil men, out of the thought that these, 
with the insults and injuries which they may inflict, 
ai*e permitted and used by Blm for the chastening 
and purifying of his people. This was the root of 
David's irpcMTff^j when on occasion of his flight 
from Absalom Shimei cursed and flung stones at 
him — the thought, namely, that the Lord had bid- 
den him (2 Sam. xvi. 11), that it was just for him to 
suffer these things, however unjust it might be for 
the other to inflict them ; and out of like convic- 
tions all true Christian Trpaorri^ must spring. He 
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that is meek indeed will know himself a sinner 
among sinners ; or, if in one case He could not know 
Himself such, yet bearing a sinner's doom ; and 
this will teach him to endure meekly the provoca- 
tions with which they may provoke him, not to 
withdraw himself from the burdens which their sin 
may impose upon him (Gal. vi. 1 ; 2 Tim. ii. 25 ; 
Tit. iii. 2). 

The 7r/MioTi79 then, if it is to be more than mere 
gentleness of manner, if it is to be the Christian 
grace of meekness of spirit, must rest on deeper 
foundations than its own, on those namely which 
the Tairuvot^poauvri has laid for it, and it can only 
continue, while it continues to rest on these. It is 
a grace in advance of raireLvo^poaxnni^ not as being 
more precious than it, but as presupposing, and as 
unable to exist without it. 



§ xliii. — TrpaoTiy?, hneUeLa. 

TaTr€ivo<f>poa-vvri and ifriei/ceia are in their mean- 
ings too far apart to be fit objects of synonymous 
discrimination ; but Trpaor^?, which stands between 
them, holds on to them both. Its points of contact 
with the former have just been considered ; and for 
this purpose its own exact force was sought to be 
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seized. Without going over this ground anew, we 
may now consider its relation to the latter. Of 
ivieuceta, it is not too much to say that the mere 
existence of such a word is itself a signal evidence of 
the high deyelopment of ethics among the Greeks.' 
Derived from e&c©, eoi/ea, * cedo,' it means properly 
that yieldingne88 which recognises the impossibility 
which formal law will be in, of anticipating and 
providing for all those cases that will emerge and 
present themselves to it for their decision ; which, 
with this, recognises the danger that ever waits 
npon legal rights, lest they should be pushed into 
moral wrongs, lest the ' summum jus ' should prac- 
tically prove the ^summa injuria;' which therefore 
urges not its own rights to the uttermost, but going 
back in part or in the whole from these, rectifies 
and redresses the injustices of justice.* It is in this 
way more truly just than strict justice would have 
been ; Sucaiov $cai fiiXnop rivo^ htKalov^ as Aristotle 

' No Latin word exactly and adequately renders it; 'dementia * 
sets forth one side of it^ ' sequitas * another, and perhaps * modestia * 
(by which the Yulgate translates it, 2 Cor. x. 1) a third ; bnt the 
word is wanting which should set forth all these excellences re- 
conciled in a single and a higher one. 

' This aspect of Mcfjceia must never be lost sight o£ Seneca 
{De Clem, ii. 7) well brings it out: Nihil ex his facit, tanquam 
justo minus fecerit, sed tanquam id quod constituit, justissitnum 
sit ; and Aquinas : Diminutiva est poenarum, secundum ratianAm 
rectam ; quando scilicet oportet; et in quibus oportet 
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expresses it {Ethic, Nic. v. 10. 6) ; being indeed, 
again to use his ^'ords, hrcofopOatiia vofiovy fi iXXel- 
7r6& 8id TO koBoXjov : ^ and he sets the oKptpo&iKaio^^ 
the man who stands np for the utmost tittle of his 
rights, over against the hrieiKr^. Plato defines it 
(J)rf» 412 h\ StxaUov teal avfi<f>ep6vT(av iXdrrmo't^. 

The archetype and pattern of this grace is to 
be found in God. All his goings back from the 
strictness of his rights as against men ; all his 
allowing of their imperfect righteousness, and giv- 
ing of a value to that which, rigidly estimated, 
would have none; all his refusing to exact extreme 
penalties (Wisd. xii. 18 ; 2 Mace. x. 4 ; Ps. Ixxxv. 
5: &n aVj Kvpi€j ypvitrro^ kclI hn^udj^ koX irdkue- 
Xeo*: : c£ Plutarch, Coriol. 24 ; Pericles^ 39 ; CcBsar^ 
57); all his remembering whereof we are made, 
and measuring his dealing with us thereby ; we 
may contemplate as hneUeia upon his part ; as it 
demands the same, one toward another, upon ours. 
The greatly forgiven servant in the parable (Matt, 
xviii. 23) had known the iineUeia of his lord and 

^ Daniel, a considerable poet, but a far greater thinker, has in 
a poem addressed to Lord Chancellor Egerton a very noble passage, 
which may be regarded as an expansion of these words ; indeed it 
would not be too much to say that the whole poem is written in 
honour of im^iKfia or * equity,* as being 

"the iovl of law. 
The life of justice^ and the spirit of right.*' 



I 
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king; the same therefore was jastlj expected from 
him. The word is often joined with ^>LKav6p<iinrUh 
(Polybius, V. 10. 1 ; Philo, De Vit. Mas. i. 36 ; 
2 Mace. ix. 27) ; with fuucpoOvfiia (Clemens Kom. 
1 Ep. 13) ; and, besides the passage in tiie ISTew 
Testament (2 Cor. x. 1), oft^i with irpairrrf^ : as by 
Plutarch, Pericles^ 39 ; CcesoTy 57 ; cf. Pyrrh. 23 ; 
Be Prof. Virt.9. 

The distinction existing between these two^ 
hneUeia and irpaovtif^y Estius, on 2 Cor. x. 1, seizes 
in part, although he does not exhaust it^ saying : 
Mansuetudo [Trpoon;?] magis ad animum, hrieuceia 
vero magis ad exteriorem conversationem pertinet; 
cf. Bengel : irpaii^ virtus magis absoluta, iirisuceia 
magis refertur ad alios. Aquinas too has a fine 
and subtle discussion on the relations of likeness 
and difference between the graces which these 
words severally denote {Summ. Theol^ 2* 2*, qu. 
157): Utrum dementia et Mansuetudo sint peni- 
tus idem. Among other marks of difference he 
especially urges these two ; the first that in hrieueeia 
there is always the condescension of a superior to 
an inferior, while in irpaoTq^ nothing of tibe kind is 
necessarily implied : Clementia est lenitas supe- 
rioris adversus inferiorem ; mansuetudo non solum 
est superioris ad inferiorem, sed cujuslibet ad quem- 
libet ; and the second, that which has been already 
brought forward, that the one grace is more pas- 



I 
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sive, the other more active, or at least that the 
seat of the irpaorrf; is in the inner spirit, while the 
eirieUeia must needs embody itself in oatward acts : 
Differunt ab invicem in quantum dementia est 
moderativa exterioris punitionis, mansuetudo pro- 
prie diminuit passionem irse. 



RxAirrn^ and Xiytm}? occur together John x. 1, 
8 ; « cf. *Obad. 5 ; Plato, Pol. i. 361 c ; and their 
meanings coincide so far that the one and the^other 
alike appropriate what is not theirs, but the K\eirrri^ 
by fraud and in secret (Matt. xxir. 43 ; John xii. 6 ; 
cf. Exod. xxii. 2 ; Jer. ii. 26) ; the Xiyon^ by vio- 
lence and openly (2 Cor. xi. 26 ; cf. Ezek. xxii. 9 ; 
Jer. vii. 11 ; Plutarch, J)e Super. 3 : ov ^fielrai 
Tii^fora^ o oUovp&p) ; the one is the ^ thief and steals, 
the other the ^ robber' and plunders, as his name, 
from Xiyfe or Xeux (as our own ' robber,' from * raub,' 
booty), sufficiently declares. They are severally 
the 'fur' and 'latro' of the Latin. Our translators 

' They do not coDstitute there a tautology or rhetorical ampli- 
fication; but as Grotius well gives their several meanings: Fur 
[uA^wn^s] quia venit nt rapiat aliennm ; kUro [Aj7<rr<s] quia nt 
oocidaty ver. 10. 
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have always rendered KXhmt^ by *ihief ;' it would 
have been well, if they had with the same consist- 
ency rendered Xj/oTiyy by * robber ; ' but, while they 
have done so in some places, in more they have 
not, rendering it also by * thief,' and thus effacing 
the distinction between the words. 

We cannot indeed charge them with any over- 
sight here, as we might those who at the present 
day should render \rjanf: by ' thief.' Passages out 
of number in our Elizabethian literature make it 
abundantly clear that there was in their day no 
such strong distinction between * thief and 'rob- 
ber' as now exists. Thus FalstalF and his company, 
who with open violence rob the king's treasure on 
the king's highway, are * thieves' throughout Shak- 
speare's Hefn/ry IV. Still there are several places 
in our Version, where one cannot but regret that 
we do not read * robbers' rather than 'thieves.' 
Thus Matt. xxi. 13: "My house shall be called 
the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
tkieves / " so we read it ; but it is ' robbers ' and not 
'thieves' that have dens or caves. Again, Matt, 
xxvi. 65 : " Are ye come out as against a thi^ 
with swords and staves for to take me?" — ^butit 
would be against some bold and violent robber 
that a party armed with swords and clubs would 
issue forth, not against a lurking tliief. The poor 
traveller in the parable (Luke x. 30) fell not among 
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* thieves/ but among 'robbers;* bloody and vio- 
lent men, as bv their treatment of him they plainly 
declared. 

No passage however has suffered so seriously 
from this confounding of ' thief and ' robber ' as 
the history of him, whom we are used to call ' the 
penitent thief;' the anterior moral condition of 
whom is probably very much obscured for us, and 
Bet to a great extent in a wrong light, by the asso- 
ciations which naturally accompany this name. It 
is true that in St. Luke's account of the two that 
are crucified with Jesus, the one obdurate, the other 
penitent, the word Xff<mj9 does not occur any more 
than KXenTTj^ : they are styled generally fcaxovpyoi, 
' malefactors ; ' and only from the earlier Evangel- 
ists their more special designation as Xtjarai has 
been drawn. In all probability they both belonged 
to the band of Barabbas, who for murder and in- 
surrection had been cast with his fellow inev^rgenta 
into prison (Mark xv. 7). He too was a X'^ari^^ 
(John xviii. 40), and yet no common malefactor, on 
the contrary ' a notable prisoner' {Seafuo^; iirltnffio^y 
Matt, xxvii. 16). Now when we consider the en- 
thusiasm of the Jewish populace on his behalf, and 
combine this with the fact that he had been cast 
into prison for an unsuccessful insurrection, keep- 
ing in mind too the condition of the Jews at this 
period, with false Chri&ts, false deliverers, every 
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day starting up, we can hardly donbt that Barab- 
bas was one of those stormy zealots, who were ever- 
more raising anew the standard of resistance against 
the Boman domination ; flattering and feeding the 
insane hopes of their conntrymen, that they shonid 
yet break the Roman yoke from oflF their necks. 
These men, when hard pressed, would betake them- 
selves to the mountains, and there live by plunder, 
— ^if possible, by that of their enemies, if not, by 
that of any within their reach. The history of 
Dolcino's * Apostolicals,' of the Camisards in the 
Gevennes, makes sufficiently clear the downward 
progress by which they would not merely obtain, 
but deserve to obtain, the name of ' robbers.' By 
the Eomans they would naturally be called and 
dealt with as such ; nay, in that great perversion 
of all moral sentiment which would find place at 
such a period as this was, the name, like * klept ' 
among the modem Greeks, would probably cease 
to be dishonorable, would scarcely be refused by 
themselves. 

Yet of how different a stamp and character 
would many of these men, these last protesters 
against a foreign domination, be likely to be from 
the mean and cowardly purloiner, whom we call 
the thief. The bands of these Xparai^ while they 
would number in their ranks some of the worst, 
would probably include also some that were on-. 
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ginally of the noblest spirits, of the nation — even 
though they had miserably mistaken the moral 
necessities of their time, and had sought to work 
out by the wrath of man the righteousness of God. 
Such a one we may well imagine this penitent 
XiycmJ? to have been. Should there be any truth 
in such a view of his former condition, — and cer- 
tainly it would go &r to explain his sudden conver- 
sion, — ^it is altogether kept out of sight by the name 
'thief which we have given him; and whether 
there be any truth in it or not, there can be no 
doubt that he would be more accurately called, 
* the penitent robber.^ 



§ xlv. — irXvvtOy vi'/TTW, Xouo). 

Wb have but the one English word, ' to wash,' 
with which to render these three Greek. We must 
needs confess here to a certain poverty, seeing that 
the three have severally a propriety of their own, 
— one which the writers of the New Testament 
always observe, — and could not be promiscuously 
and interchangeably used. Thus TrXvveiv is always 
to wash inanimate things^ as distinguished from 
living objects or persons ; garments most frequently 
{eifiaraj Homer, IL xxii. 155 ; IfiaTioVy Plato, 
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Charm. 161 e ; and in the Septuagint continually ; 
80 oToXa?, Kev. vii. 4) ; bnt not exclusively these, 
which some hare erroneously asserted, as witness 
the only other occasion where the word occurs in 
the New Testament, being there employed to sig- 
nify the washing or cleansing of neU {SUTva, Luke 
V. 2). When the Psalmist exclaims, irXvvov fi€ 
airo 7% avofiuK (Ps. 1. [li.] 3 ; cf. ver. 9), these 
words must not be cited in disproof of this asser- 
tion that only of things, and not of persons, v\vi/€lv 
is used ; for the allusion to the hyssop which fol- 
lows presently after, shows plainly that David had 
the ceremonial aspersions of the Levitical law pri- 
marily in his eye, which aspersions would find 
place upon the garmenU of the unclean person 
(Lev.'xiv. 19 ; Numb. xix. 6), however he may have 
looked through these to another and better sprink- 
ling beyond. 

Ntirrevv and Xoveu^, on the other hand, express 
the washing of living persons ; although with this 
difference, that vmruv (which displaced in the later 
period of the language the Attic la'fctv) and vt^c^ 
adai almost always express the washing of a paH 
of the body, — the hands (Mark vii. 3), the feet 
(John xiii. 6 ; Plutarch, Thea. 10), the face (Matt. vi. 
17), the eyes (John ix. Y), the back and shoulders 
(Homer, Od, vi. 224) ; while X^iJetv, which is not so 
much 'to wash' as Uo bathe/ and XoOo-^ai, or in 
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common Greek XovetrdMj ^to bathe oneself/ imply 
always, not the bathing of a part of the body, but 
of the whole : XeXovfiivot ro c&fia, Heb. x. 23 ; cf. 
Acts ix. 37 ; 2 Pet. ii. 22 ; Eev. i. 6 ; Plato, PhcBd. 
115 a. This limitation of vhrreiv to persons as 
contradistinguished from things, which is always 
observed in the New Testatnent, is not without 
exceptions, although they are very unfrequent, 
elsewhere ; thus, in Homer II. xvi. 229, hhr<v; : 
Od. i. 112, rpairi^'^ : Lev. xv. 12, o-zecSo?. A sin- 
gle verse in the Septnagint (Lev. xv. 11) gives us 
all the three words, and all used in their exact pro- 
priety of meaning : xaX oatov ihv ayfnfrai 6 yovop^ 
pviy; KcH Ta9 X^upa^ ov vivt,vTdL iShari^ irXvvet 
Ta ifuiTuij Kal Xovtrerai, to a&fia iSaru 

The passage where it is most important to mark 
the distinction between the last considered words, 
the one signifying the washing of a part, and the 
other the washing of the whole, of the body, and 
where certainly our English version loses some- 
thing in clearness from not possessing words which 
should note the change that finds place in the origi- 
nal, is John xiii. 10:" Se that is washed [o XeXov- 
fiivo^] needeth not save ^ t^o^A [ylyfracrOac] his 
feet, but is clean every whit." ^ The foot-washing 

^ The Latin labours under the same defect; thus in the Vulgate 
it stands : Qui lotm est, non indiget nisi ut pedes lavet. Be Wette 

10 
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was a symbolic act. St. Peter had not perceived 
this at the first, and, not perceiving it, had ex- 
claimed, " Thou shalt never wash my feet." But 
so soon as ever the true meaning of what his Lord 
was doing flashed upon him, he who had before 
refused to suffer Him to wash even his feet, now 
asked to be washed altogether : <' Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head." Christ re- 
plies, that it needed not this ; Peter had been al- 
ready made partaker of the great washing, of that 
forgiveness which reached to the whole man ; he 
was \€\ovfiipo(:j and this great absolving act did not 
need to be repeated, as, indeed, it was not capable 
of repetition : "Now ye are clean through the word 
which I have spoken unto you " (John xv. 3). But 
while it was thus with him, he did need at the same 
time to wash his feet {yv^aaQai roirs w6Basi)j ever- 
more to cleanse himself, which could only be 
through sufferiog his Lord to cleanse him from the 
defilements which even he, a justified, and in part 
also a sanctified man, should gather as he moved 
through a sinful world. The whole mystery of our 
justification, which is once for all, reaching to every 
need, embracing our whole being, and our sanctifi- 
cation, which must daily go forward, is wrapped 



has sought to preserve the variation of word: Wer gehadet ist, der 
braucht sich nicht als an den Fiissen zn waschen. 
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up in the antithesis between the two words. This 
Augustine has expressed clearly and well {In Ev, 
Joh. xiii. 10) : Homo in sancto quidem baptismo 
totus abluitur, non praeter pedes, sed totus omnino: 
veruntamen cum in rebus humanis postea vivitur, 
utique terra calcatur. Ipsi igitur humani affectus, 
sine quibus in h&5 mortalitate non viyitur, quasi 

pedes sunt, nbi ex humanis rebus a£Scimur 

Quotidie ergo pedes lavat nobis, qui interpellat pro 
nobis : et quotidie nos opus habere ut pedes lave- 
mus in ipsS Oratione DominicS confitemur, cum 
dicimus, Dimitte nobis debita nostra. 



§ xlvi. — ^w, <^€y709, <^<rn]p^ XiJ^i/oy, 'Kafiird<:. 

All these words are rendered either occasion- 
ally or always, in our version, by 4ight;' thus 
^9, Matt. iv. 16 ; E.om. xiii. 12 ; and often ; ^iy- 
709, Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24 ; Luke xi. 33, 
being the only three occasions upon which the word 
occurs ; tfxoariqp^ Phil. ii. 16 ; Eev. xxi. 11, the only 
two occasions of its occuri'ence ; Xv^o^^ Matt. vi. 
22 ; John v. 33 ; 2 Pet. i. 19, and elsewhere ; though 
also often by * candle,' as at Matt. v. 15 ; Eev. xxii. 
5 ; and Xa/uTra?, Acts xx. 8, but elsewhere by ^lamp,' 
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as ftt Matt zxv. 1 ; Bey. Tiii. 10 ; and by ^ torch/ 
as at John xviii. 3. 

Eesjchius and the old grammarians distingnish 
between ^£9 and ^^7709 (which were originallj 
<Hie and the same word), that ^&9 is the light of Ihe 
sun or of the day, ^07709 {he light or Instre of the 
moon. Any such distinction is very far from being 
constantly nudntained even by the Attic writ^!8 
themselves, to whom it is said more peculiarly to 
belong ; thns in Sophocles alone ^€7709 is three or 
four times applied to the sun {Ajttig. 800 ; AjoiXj 
654, 840 ; TtocHm^ 697) ; while in Plato we meet 
^9 a^'qinfi {Pol. vii. 516 b; cf. Isa. xiii. 10 ; Ezek. 
xxxii. 7). Still there is truth in that which the 
grammarians have observed, that ^€7709 is predomi- 
nantly applied to the light of the moon or other 
luminaries of the night (Plato, Pol. vi. 508 o), ^ck 
to that of the sun or of the day. Nor is it unwor- 
thy of note that this, like so many other finer dis- 
tinctions of the Qreek language, is thus far observed 
in the New Testament, that on the only occasions 
when the light of the moon is mentioned, ^67709 is 
the word employed (Matt. xdv. 29.; Mark xiii. 24; 
cf. Joel ii. 10 ; iii. 15), as ^£9 where that of the sun 
(Bev. xxii. 5). From what has been said it will 
follow that ^o>9 and not ^€7709, is the true antithe- 
sis to a/coToq (Plato, Poli vii. 518 a; Matt vi. 23; 
1 Pet. ii. 9) ; and generally that the former will be 
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the more absolute word ; thus Hab. iii. 4, koL ^€7- 
♦yo9 avTov [toO &eov] w ij>&^ etrrai, (See Doder- 
lein, Zat. Synon, vol. ii. p. 69). 

^caarrip^ it has been already observed, is ren- 
dered ' light ' in our version, on the two occasions 
upon which it occurs. The first of these is Phil, 
ii. 15 : " Among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world" (a>9 <f>o»<Tri]p€^ iv Kocrfjup). It would be 
difficult to improve on this rendering, while yet it 
fails to mark with all the precision which one would 
desire the exact similitude which the Apostle in- 
tends. The ff>to<rrrjpe; here are undoubtedly the 
heavenly bodies, (' luminaria,' as the Vulgate has 
it well, ' Himmelslichter,' as De Wette), and mainly 
the sun and moon, the ^lights,' or 'great lights' 
(= ' luces,' Cicero, poet.), of which Moses speaks, 
Gen. i. 14, 16 ; at which place the Septuagint has 
^arifp^ for the Hebrew ni'^ko. Cf. Ecclus. xliii. 
Y, where the moon is called ^<m;p : and Wisd. 
xiii. 2, where ^&aTrjpe: ovpavovh exactly equiva- 
lent to (f)(oarrjp&: iv Koapifp at Phil. ii. 15 ; which 
last is to be taken as one phrase, the Koa-juuyi being 
the material world, the irrepiofxa or firmament, not 
the ethical world, which has been already expressed 
by the yeuek ^KoXxh mlL B^earpafifjisinf, 

So also, on the second occasion of the word's 
appearing, Eev. xxi. 11, where we have translated, 
" Jler Ught [o (fxuxrrtfp avr^'] was like unto a stone 
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most precious," it would not be easy to propose 
anything better; and the authors of our version 
certainly did well in going back to this, Wiclif s 
translation, and in displacing " her BhiniTigi^ which 
has found place in the intermediate versions, and 
which 7mist have conveyed a wrong impression to 
the English reader. Still, "her light" is not quite 
satisfactory, being not wholly unambiguous. It, 
too, may present itself to the English reader as, the 
light which the Heavenly City diffused ; when, in- 
deed, (jictxmjp means, that which diffused light to 
the Heavenly City, its luminary, or light-giver. 
What this light-giver was, we learn from ver. 23 : 
"the Lamb is the light thereof;" 6 \vxvoi airnj^ 
there being — 6 tfxoarifp avrij^ here. 

In respect of \v)(yo^ and \a/i7ra9, it may very 
well be a question whether the actual disposition 
made by our translators of the words which they 
had at their command was the best which could have 
been adopted. If instead of translating Xa/jLird^ 
' torch ' on a single occasion (John xviii. 3), they 
had always done so, this would have left 'lamp,' 
now appropriated by Xxt/iTm?, disengaged. Alto- 
gether dismissing ' candle,' they might have ren- 
dered Xu;^i/o9 by Mamp,' in all, or certainly very 
nearly all, the passages where it occurs. At present 
there are so many occasions where ' candle ' would 
manifestly be inappropriate, and where, therefore, 
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they are obliged to fall back on * light,' that the 
distinctiou between 'iw and Xv^o^ nearly, if not 
quite, disappears in our version. 

The advantages of such a re-arrangement of the 
words appear to me not inconsiderable. In the first 
place, the English words would more nearly repre- 
sent the Greek originals: \u;^i/09 is not a candle 
(' candela,' from ^ candeo,' the white wax light, and 
then any kind of taper), but a hand-lamp fed with 
oil ; while \afi7rd9 is not a lamp at all, but a torch, 
and this not merely in the purer times of the lan- 
guage, but also in the later Hellenistic Greek as 
well (Folybius, iii. 93. 4 ; Herodian, iv. 2 ; Judg. 
vii. 16, 20) ; and so, I believe, always in the New 
Testament. In proof that at Rev. viii. 10, Xafiird^ 
should be translated * torch,' (^ Fackel,' De Wette,) 
see Aristotle, De Mund. 4. And even in the para- 
ble of the Ten Virgins it would be better so. It 
may be urged, indeed, that there the Xa/MirdSe: are 
nourished with oil, and must needs therefore be 
lamps. A quotation, however, from Elphinstone 
{History of Indian vol. i. p. 333), will show that in 
the East the torch, as well as the lamp, is fed in 
this manner. He says : " The true Hindu way of 
lighting up is by torches held by men, who feed 
the flame with oil from a sort of bottle " [the ay- 
yetov of Matt. xxv. 4] " constructed for the pur- 
pose." 
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It would not be difficult to indicate more pas- 
sages than one, which would be gainers in perspicu- 
ity by such a rearrangement as has been proposed, 
especially by marking more clearly, wherever this 
were possible, the difference between ^£9 and \v- 
j(po^' Thus 2 Pet. i. 19 is one of these ; but still 
more so John v. 35. We there make our Lord to 
say of the Baptist, ^^ He was a burning and a shin- 
ing light ^^ — the words of the original being, ifceoHx: 
ijv 6 \vj(yo^ 6 KcuofAcvo^ teal ^otWv. The Vulgate 
has rendered them bettor : Ble erat Ittcema ardens 
et lucens ; not obliterating, as we have don^, the 
whole antithesis between Christ, the ^9 oKrfiivov 
(John i. 8), the ^&^ itc ^to9, the Eternal LigJd^ 
which, as it was never kindled, so should never be 
quenched, and the Baptist, a lamp kindled by the 
hands of Another, in whose light men might for a 
season rejoice, and which was then extinguished 
again. It is not too much to say, that in the use 
of Xxrxyofi here and at 1 Pet. i. 19, being here tacitly 
contrasted with ^eSv, and there openly with ^oxr^o- 
/009, the same opposition is intended, only now 
transferred to the highest sphere of the spiritual 
world, which the poet had in his mind when he 
wrote, — 

*' Night's candles are burnt out^ and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.*' 
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§ xlvii. — X^P^^ eX€09. 

Of xdpvi we have the following definition (Aris- 
totle, Khet, ii. 7) ; earw Stj ^apw /caO* ^v 6 e)(wv 
\ey€Tcu XP^piv VTrovpyelv t^ Seofiip^j fitf avrl TAi/09, 
fiffS* Lva ri avT<p r^ inrovpyovmi^ aXX' iva ixelvfp rt. 
The word is often found associated with cXeov 
(1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4; 2 John 3); it is 
in this association only, and as signifying the Divine 
compassion, that I wish to speak of it here. But 
though standing in closest inner as well as outer 
connexion, there is this difference between them, 
that ;^a/9£9 has reference to the sins of men, €\€o<: to 
their misery. God's xapty, his free grace and gift, 
is extended to men, as they are guilty, his e\€o^ is 
extended to them as they are miserable.* The 
lower creation may be, and is, the object of God's 
eXeof:^ inasmuch as the burden of man's curse has 
redounded also upon it (Job xxxviii. 41 ; Ps. clxvii. 
9 ; Jonah iv. 11), but of his xapw man alone ; he 
only needs, he only is capable of receiving it. In 

' It will be seen that the Stoic definition of IXcor, to wit, Avm; 
&s M iufo^ias KOKoiraBovpTi (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 63; cf. Aris- 
totle, Bhet. ii. 8), breaks down at two points when transferred tc 
the Divine compassion, which has not grief in it^ and is very far 
from being limited to those who suffer umoorthily, 

10* 
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the Divine mind, and in the order of onr salvation 
as conceived therein, the IXfo^ precedes the %api9. 
Qod so loved the world with a pitying love (herein 
was the IXco^) that He gave his only-begotten Son 
(herein the %a/:>i9) that the world through Him 
might be saved : cf. Eph. ii. 4 ; Luke i. 78, 79. But 
in tlie order of the manifestation of God's purposes 
of salvation the grace must go before the mercy, the 
;^apt9 must make way for the iXjeo^. It is true that 
the same persons are the subjects of both, being at 
once the guilty and the miserable ; yet the right- 
eousness of Qod, which it is just as necessary should 
be maintained as his love, demands that the guilt 
should be done away before the misery can be as- 
suaged ; only the forgiven can, or indeed may, be 
made happy ; whom He has pardoned. He heals ; 
men are justified before they are sanctified. Thus 
in each of the apostolic salutations it is first xapt9, 
and then ekeo^^ which the Apostle desires for the 
faithful (Kom. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. i. 2 ; Gal. i. 
3 ; Eph. i. 2 ; Phil. i. 2, &c.) ; nor could the order 
of the words be reversed. 
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§ xlviii. — Seoaefi^^j evaefiij^, euXafiij^, Opqatco^, 

ceuriCaiiiMV, 



Oeoaefiif:, an epithet three times applied to Job 
(i. 1, 8 ; ii. 3), occiirs only once in the New Testa- 
ment (John ix. 31) ; and Oeoaifieui no oftener (1 Tim. 
ii. 10). Evae^'q^y with the words related to it, is of 
more frequent occurrence (1 Tim. ii. 2 ; Acts x. 2 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 9, and often). Before we proceed to con- 
sider the relation of these to the other words of this 
group, a subordinate distinction between them- 
selves, may fitly be noted; this, namely, that in 
0€o<re^i]<; is necessarily implied by its very deriva- 
tion, piety toward Godj or toward the gods; while 
€i<re^?}9, often as it means this, yet also may mean 
piety in the fulfilment of human relations, as toward 
parents or others (Euripides, Elect. 253, 254), the 
word according to its etymology only implying 
* worship ' (in our older use of the word) and rever- 
ence well and rightly directed. It has in fact the 
same double meaning as the Latin ^ pietas,' which 
is not merely 'justitia adveraum Deoa^ (Cicero, De 
Nat, DeoT. i. 41) ; a double meaning, which, deeply 
instructive as it is, yet proves occasionally embar- 
rassing in respect of both one word and the other ; 
so that on several occasions Augustine, when he has 
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need of an accurate nomenclature, and is using 
^ pietas,' pauses to observe that he means by it what 
€va€^ia indeed may mean, but Beoaifieia alone must 
mean, namely, piety UnDwrd Ood {De Civ. Dei, x. 1 ; 
Enchir. 1). At the same time eitrefieuij which the 
Stoics defined iirurn^fifj Be&v depaireiafs (Diogenes 
Laertitts, vii. 1. 64, 119), and which was not every 
reverencing of the gods, but a reverencing of them 
aright (ev), is the standing word to express this 
piety, both in itself (Xenophon, Ages. iii. 5 ; xi. 1), 
and as it is the true mean between adeoTTf^ and hei- 
criSaijiovla (Plutarch, De Superst 14:). 

What might otherwise have required to be said 
on evXafiij^ has been already anticipated in part in 
considering the word evkdffeia (see p. 68); yet 
something further may be added here. It was 
there observed how the word passed over from sig- 
nifying caution and carefulness in respect of human 
things to the same in respect of divine ; the Ger- 
man * Andacht ' had very much the same history 
(see Grimm, Worterhcchj s. v.). The only three 
places in the New Testament in which €v\al3i]^ oc- 
curs are these, Luke ii. 25 ; Acts ii. 5 ; viii. 2. We 
have uniformly translated it ' devout ; ' nor could 
any better equivalent be offered for it. It will be 
observed that on all these occasions it is used to ex- 
press Jewish, and, as one might say. Old Testament 
piety. On the first it is applied to Simeon {Sitcaio^ 
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KoX €ifXafiff;)\ on the second, to those Jews who 
came firom distant parts to keep the commanded 
feasts at Jerusalem; and on the third there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the avSpe^ evkaffeh who 
carry Stephen to his burial, are not, as might at 
first sight appear, Christian bretJiren ; but devout 
Jews, who showed by this courageous act of theirs, 
as by their great lamentation over the slaughtered 
saint, that they abhorred this deed of blood, that 
they separated themselves in spirit from it, and 
thus, if it might be, from all the judgments which 
it would bring down on the city of those murderers. 
Whether it was also further given them to believe 
on the Crucified, who had such witnesses as Ste- 
phen, we are not told ; we may well presume that 
it was. 

K we keep in mind that in that mingled fear 

I 

and love which together constitute the piety of man 
toward God, the Old Testament placed its empha- 
sis on the fear, the New places it on the love, though 
there was love in the fear of God's saints then, and 
there must be fear in their love now, it will at once 
be evid^it how fitly evXa/Si^ was chosen to set forth 
their piety under the Old Covenant, who like Zach- 
arias and Elisabeth " were righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless," (Luke i. 6), and leaving 
nothing willingly undone which pertained to the 
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circle of their prescribed duties. For this sense of 
accurately and scrupulously performing that which 
is prescribed, with the consciousness of the danger 
of slipping into a careless negligent performance 
of God's service, and of the need therefore of anx- 
iously watching against the adding to or diminish- 
ing from, or in any other way altering, that which 
is commanded, lies ever in the words euXa^Sjy?, ewXa- 
/Scta, when used in their religious significance.' 

Plutarch, in more than one very instructive 
passage, exalts the eiXdfieia of the old Bomans in 
divine matters as contrasted with the comparative 
carelessness of the Greeks. Thus in his Coriolanus 
(c. 25), after other instances in proof, he goes on to 
say : " Of late times also they did renew and begin 
a sacrifice thirty times one after another; because 
they thought still there fell out one fault or other 
in the same ; so holy and devout were they to the 
gods" {roiavrT) fiev eiXafieia Trpo? to 06iov ^Poa- 
/iatW).* Elsewhere, he pourtrays ^milius Paulus 
(c. 8) as eminent for his evkd^^ia. The passage is 

* Cicero's well-known words deducing 'religio' from 'relegere' 
may be here fitly quoted {De Nat Deor. ii. 28) : Qui omnia ques 
ad cultum deorum pertinerent> diligenter retractarent^ et tanquam 
relegerentf sunt dicti religiosi, 

• North's Plutarchy p. 196. C£ Aulus Gellius, ii. 28 : Veteres 
Romani .... in constituendis religionibus atque in diis immortali- 
bus animadvertendis castissimi cautissimique. 
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long, and I will only quote a portion of it, availing 
myself again of old Sir Thomas North's translation, 
which, though somewhat loose, is in essentials cor- 
rect: "When he did anything belonging to his 
office of priesthood, he did it with great experience, 
judgment and diligence; leaving all other thoughts, 
and without omitting any ancient ceremony, or 
adding to any new ; contending oftentimes with his 
companions in things which seemed light and of 
small moment ; declaring to them tixat though we 
do presume the gods are easy to be pacified, and 
that they readily pardon all faults and scapes com- 
mitted by negligence, yet if it were no more but 
for respect of the common wealth's sake they should 
not slightly or carelessly dissemble or pass over 
faults committed in those matters " (p. 206). 

But if in €v\a^7j9 we have the anxious and the 
scrupulous worshipper, who makes a conscience of 
changing anything, of omitting anything, being 
above all things fearful to offend, we have in Bprja-- 
Ko^^ which still more nearly corresponds to the Latin 
* religiosus,' the zealous and diligent performer of 
the divine offices, of the outward service of God. 
Oprfo-fceia (= 'cultus,' or perhaps more strictly, 
'cultus exterior'), is predominantly the ceremonial 
service of religion, the external forms or body, of 
which €vaefi€ui is the informing soul. The sugges- 
tion that tlie word is derived from Orpheus the 
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Thracian^ who brought in the celebration of re- 
ligions mysteries, etymologically worthless, yet 
points, and no doubt truly, to the celebration of 
divine offices as the fundamental notion of the 
word. 

How finely chosen then are these words by St. 
James (i. 26, 27), and how rich a meaning do they 
contain. " If any man," he would say, " seem to 
himself to be 6prja'teo<ij a diligent observer of the 
offices of reli^on, if any man would render a pure 
and undefiled dfyrja-Kcla to God, let him know that 
this consists not in outward lustrations or ceremonial 
observances ; nay, that there is a better Oprfa-xeia 
than thousands of rams and rivers of oil, namely to 
do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with his God " (Mic. vi. 7, 8) ; or, in the Apostle's 
own language, " to visit the widows and orphans in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted Jrom 
the world " (cf. Matt, xxiii. 23). He is not herein 
affirming, as we sometimes hear, these offices to be 
the sum total, nor yet the great essentials, of true 
religion, but declares them to be the body, the 
6pr)<TKelay of which godliness, or the love of God, is 
the informing soul. His intention is somewhat ob- 
scured to the English reader from the fact that * re- 
iigious' and 'religion,' by which we hare rendered 
dpfjcTKo^ and 0pij<r/ceia, possessed a meaning once 
which they now possess no longer, and in that 
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meaning are here employed. St James wonld, in 
fact, claim for the Christian faith a superiority over 
the old dispensation, in that its very jBfyqaKeUi con- 
sists in acts of mercy, of love, of holiness, in that 
it has light yi>r iU gwrment^ its very rc^ being 
righteousness ; herein how much nobler than that 
old, whose Ofytfaxela was merely ceremonial and 
formal, whatever inner truth it might embody. 
These observations are made by Col^dge {Aids to 
Reflection^ 1825, p. 15), who at the same time com- 
plains of our rendering of dprja-sco^ and fffyrfa/eela as 
erroneous. But it is not so much erroneous as ob- 
solete ; an alternative indeed which he has himself 
suggested as its possible justification, though he 
was not aware of any such use of ^ religion ' in the 
time that our version was made as would bear out 
the translators. Milton however will at once sup- 
ply an example of a passage in which * religion ' is 
used to express an outward ceremonial service, and 
not the inner devotedness of heart and life to God. 
Some of the heathen idolatries he characterizes as 
being 

"adorned 
With gay religions fuU of pomp and gold.'' 

FaradUe Loaf, b. i. 

And our Homilies will supply many more : thus in 
that Against Peril of Idolatry : " Images used for 
no religion^, or superstition rather, we mean of none 
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worshipped, nor in danger to be worshipped of any, 
may be suffered." A very instructive passage on 
the merely external character of Opqatceia^ which 
also I am confident our translators intended to ex- 
press by their ' religion,' occurs in Philo {Quod Det. 
Pot. Insid. 7) ; having repelled those who would 
fain be counted among the eitaefievi on the score of 
divers washings, or costly offerings to the temple, 
he proceeds : ireTfKAvryrcu yap /cai outo? ti}9 Trpo? 
eifO'ifieiav oSoi), Opffcxeiav aprl oatorriro^ fjyov- 
fievo^. The readiness with which dfyqaiceia declined 
into the meaning of superstition, service of false 
gods (Wisd. xiv. 18, 27 ; xi. 16 ; Col. ii. 18), itself 
indicates that it had more to do with the form, than 
with the essence, of piety. Thus Gregory !f^azian- 
zene {Iamb, xv.) : 

'H 8* €v<r4fi€ici 'KpoffK&yifffis TpidJios, 

To come now to the concluding word of tliis 
group. AeiaiZaifitoVf and heiatZaifwyia as well, had 
at first an honourable use ; as perhaps also ' super- 
stitio' and ^ superstitiosus ' had; at least there. seems 
indication of such in the use of ' superstitiosus ' by 
Plautus {Curcvl. iii. 27 ; ArwphiL i. 1. 169). The 
philosophers first gave an unfavourable significance 
to Seuri&aifiovia. So soon as they began to account 
fear a disturbing element in piety, which was to be 
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eliminated from the true idea of it (see Plutarch, 
De Aud, Poet, 12 ; and Wyttenbach, Animadd. in 
Plv^t. i. 997), it was natural, indeed almost inevita- 
ble, that they should lay hold of the word which 
by its very etymology implied and involved fear 
{BetaiSatfiovia^ £rom Se^So)), and should employ it to 
denote that which they disallowed and condemned, 
namely, the ' timer inanis Deorum ' (Cicero, De JVat. 
Deor. i. 41) ; in which phrase the emphasis must 
not be laid on * inanis ' but on * timer ;' cf. Augus- 
tine, De Civ. Deij vi. 9 : Varro religiosum a super- 
stitioso eS, distinctione discernit, ut a superstitioso 
dicat timeri Deos ; a religiose autem vereri ut pa- 
rentes ; hon ut hostes timeri. 

But even after they had thus turned SeuriScufio- 
via to ignobler uses, to the being, as Theophrastus 
defines it, SeiXia irepl to Saifioviovj it did not at once 
and altogether forfeit its higher significance. In- 
deed it remained to the last a fiiaov. Thus we not 
only find SeiaiSaifKov (Xenophon, Ages. xi. 8 ; Cyrqp. 
iii. 3. 58), and SetaiBaifiovia (Polybius, vi. 56. 7 ; 
Josephus, AnU. x. 3. 2), in a good sense ; but I am 
persuaded also employed in no ill meaning by St. 
Paul himself in his great discourse upon Mars' Hill 
at Athens. He there addresses the Athenians, " I 
perceive that in all things ye are e&v ieiaiZaifJMvea- 
repov^ " (Acts xvii. 22), which is scarcely, " too su- 
perstitious," as we have rendered it, or " allzu aber- 
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glaiibisch,' as Lntilier ; but rather ' religioBiores,' as 
Beza, ^sehr gottesfurchtig,' as De Wette, have 
given it.^ For indeed it was not St. Paul's manner 
to affix>nt his auditors, least of all at the outset of a 
disconrse ; not to say that a mnch deeper reason 
than a mere calculating pmdence would have hin- 
dered him, I believe, from expres^ng himself thus, 
namely, that he would not, any more than his great 
Master, quench the smoking flax, or deny the reli- 
gious element which was in heathenism. Many in- 
terpreters, ancient as well as modem, agree in tUs 
view of the intention of St. Paul; for example, 
Ghrysostom, who makes SeuriSa^fiovearipov^ »» €i;Xa- 
fiearipoirfj and takes the word altogetiier as praise. 
Yet neither must we run into an extreme on this 
side. St. Paul selects with finest tact and skill, 
and at the same time with most perfect truth, a 
word which shaded off from praise to blame ; in 
which he gave to his Athenian hearers the honour 
which was confessedly their due as zealous worship- 
pers of the superior powers, so far as their know- 
ledge reached, being eifaefieardrov^ ircan&v r&v 
^EXhjqvciiVj as Josephus calls them ; but at the same 
time he does not squander on them the words of 
very highest honour of all, reserving them for the 



' Bengel (in loc.) : 5c«riSaf^»v, yerbnm per se /leiroyf ideoque 
ambigultatem habet clementem, et exordio huic aptissimam. 



I 
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true worshippers of the true and living God. And 
as it is thus in the one passage where heuniaifixov 
occurs, so also in the one where SeurtSaifuovia is to 
be found (Acts xxv, 19). Festus may speak there 
with a certain latent slight of the SettriSaifjkoviaj or 
overstrained way of worshipping God ('Gottesve- 
rehrung' De Wette translates it), which he con- 
ceived to be common to St. Paul and his Jewish 
accusers, but he would scarcely have called it a 
* superstition ' in Agrippa's face, for it was the same 
which Agrippa himself also held (Acts xxvi. 3. 27), 
whom certainly he was very far from intending to 
insult. 



§ xlix. — Kkijfia, /c\dSoi. 

These words are related to one another by de- 
scent from a common stock, derived as they both 
are from «Xaoi, ' frango ; ' the fragile character of 
the branch, the ease with which it may be broken 
off, to be planted or grafted anew, constituting the 
basis and leading conception in both words. At 
the same time there is a distinction between them, 
this namely, that KXrjfia (=• 'palmes') is especially 
the branch qf the vine {afnri>j>v KkrjfMaj Plato, JPoL 
i. 353 a) ; while K\d8o^ (= ' ramus ' ) is the branch, 
not the larger arm, of any tree ; and this distinction 
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is always observed in the New Testament, where 
KXfffM only occurs in the allegory of the Trae Vine 
(John XV. 2, 4, 6, 6 ; cf. Nnm. xiii. 24 ; Ps. Ixxix. 
12 ; Ezek. xvii. 6) ; while we have mention of the 
kKoBoi of the mnstard-tree (Matt. xiii. 32), of the fig- 
tree (Matt. xxiv. 32), of the olive-tree (Rom. xi. 16), 
and generally of any trees (Matt. xxi. 8 ; cf. Ezek. 
xxxi. 7 ; Jer. xi. 16 ; Dan. iv. 9). 



§1- 



[I have put together, and in a conclnding ai*ticle subjoined, as 
there are readers to whom they may be welcome, a few passages 
from different anthors, intended to have illustrated some other 
synonyms of the New Testament^ besides those which, after all, I 
have foand room to introduce into this volume. I have also added 
to these one or two quotations, which would have found their fit- 
ter places earlier in the book.] 

a. p^/wyoTo-n;?, ayadtoavPTj, — Jerome {Comm. in 
Ep. ad Gal, v. 22) : Benignitas sive suavitas, quia 
apud Grsecos XPV^^^'^V^ ntrumqiie sonat, virtus est 
lenis, blanda, tranqnilla, et omnium bonorum apta 
consortio ; invitans ad familiaritatem sui, dnlcis al- 
loquio, moribns temperata. Non multum ionitas 
[ayadoiavvrj] a benignitate diversa est ; quia et ipsa 
ad benefaciendmn videtur exposita. Sed in eo dif- 
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fert ; quia potest bonitas esse tristior, et fronte seve- 
ns moribus irmgatsi bene quidem facere et prsestare 
quod poscitur ; non tamen suavis esse consortio, et 
susl cunctos invitare dulcedine. 

/8. eXTT*?, irioTVi. — Augustine {Enchvrid. 8): Est 
itaque fidea et malarnm rerum et bonarum : quia 
et bona creduntur et mala ; et hoc fide bonit, non 
malS. Est etiam fides est prseteritarum rerum, et 
prsesentium, et futurarum. Credimus enim Chris- 
tum mortuum ; quod jam prseteriit ; credimus sedere 
ad dexteram Patris ; quod nunc est : credimus ven- 
turum ad judicandum; quod futurum est. Item 
fides et suarum rerum est et alienarum. Nam et se 
quisque credit aliquando esse coepisse, nee fuisse 
utique sempitemum ; et alios, atque alia^ nee so- 
lum de aliis hominibus multa, quae ad religionem 
pertinent, verum etiam de angelis credimus. Spes 
autem non nisi bonarum rerum est, nee nisi futura- 
rum, et ad eum pertinentium qui earum spem ge- 
rere perhibetur. Quae cum ita sint, propter has 
caussas distinguenda erit fides ab spe, sicut vocabu- 
lo, ita et rationabili diflFerentiS. Nam quod adtinet 
ad non videre sive quae creduntur, sire quae spe- 
rantur, fidei speique commune est. 

7. <Txi<rfia, alpeai^, — Augustine {Con. Crescon. 
Don. ii. 7) : Schisma est recens congregationis ex 
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aliqnfi Bententiarum diversitate dissensio; Jujeresis 
autem schisma inveteratam. 

S. fjtoicpoOvfiia^ wpainji. — Tbeophylact {In Gal. 
v. 22) : fuuepodvfila vpaorffrof; iv rovr^ Bok€i irapet 
T$ yp^^^i^ Suu^peiVf r^ rov fikv fuucpodvfMV ttoXup 
ovra iv 4^povi^C€ij fiJq o^ia^ iXkit ^oKQ hnrtBhnu 
Ttiv TvpoariKova'mv Buajv r^'irralmm* top Be vpdop 
a(f>imu TTOVTOfn'turtp, 

e. XotBopim, pkour^fiem. — Calvin {Comm. in JUT, 
T. ; 1 Cot. iv. 12) : Kotandnm est diBciimen inter 
heac duo participia, 7<joi>BopcvfA€Po^ xal fikaur^fnovfie- 
voi: Quoniam TsjaiBopia est asperior dieacitas, quae 
non tantum perstringit hominem, sed acriter etiam 
mordet^ famamqae apeiiS contiimeli& sugillat, non 
dabium est quin \oiZopu» sit maledicto tanqnam 
aculeo vulnerare hominem; proinde reddidi mcLle'' 
dicUa IdcemtL B'Kaffifnjfila est apertius probrum^ 
quum quispiam graviter et atrociter proscinditur. 

?• '^hOC''^o^y aapKiKQ^. — Grotius {AnnoU. in JT. 
T. ; 1 CcT. ii. 14) : Non idem est -^v^**^^ avdpe^ 
iro<i et capKitc6<;, Vvx^ko^ est qui hnmansB tantum 
rationis luce ducitur, aaptciKo^ qui corporis affecti- 
bus gubernatur; sed plerunque -^i^t^co^ aliquS in 
parte sunt aapfcacoi, ut Grflecorum philosophi scorta- 
tores, puerorum corruptores, glorisB aucupes, male- 
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did, invidi. Verum hie (1 Cor. ii. 14) nihil aliud 
designatur qnam homo humansl tantam ratione ni- 
tens, quales erant Judseoram pleriqne et philosophi 
Grfficomm. 



7f. ^leravoiwj fierafiiKofMu. — Bengel {Gnomon N. 
T, ; 2 Cot. vii. 10) : Vi etynai fierdvota proprie est 
mentis, fierafiiXeia voluntatis ; qnod ilia sententiam, 
hflec solicitudinem vel potius stadium mutatum di- 
cat. . . . Utrumque ergo dicitur de eo, qnem facti 
consiliive poenitet, sive poenitentia bona sit feive 
mala, sive malsB rei sive bonse, sive cum mutatione 
actioiyim in posterura, sive citra earn. Verunta- 
men si usum spectes, fiera/iiXeta plerunqne est fiiaou 
vocabulum, et refertur potissimum ad actiones sin- 
gulares : fierdvoia vero, in N. T. praesertim, in bo- 
nam partem sumitur, quo notatur poenitentia totius 
vitse ipsorumque nostri quodammodo : sive tota ilia 
beata mentis post errorem et peccata reminiscentia, 
cum omnibus affectibus eam ingredientibus, quam 
fructDS digni sequuntur. Hinc fit ut fieravoetv saepe 
in imperativo ponatur, fierafieXelaOai nunquam : 
ceteris autem locis, ubicunque juierdvoia legitur, 
fierafiiXecav possis substituere : sed non contra. 

0. al&v^ Kocfio^f. — Bengel {lb, Eph, ii. 2): aiiav 
et KocTfjM^ diflferunt, 1 Cor. ii. 6, 12 ; iii. 18. Hie 
hunc regit, et quasi informat : Koa-fio^ est quiddam 

11 
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exterioB ; altav BubtiliuB. And again (Eph. vi. 12) : 
Koaikoi mundus, in 8ii£ extensione : aloav secnlum, 
prsesens mnndos in bii& indole, cursu et censu. 

t* irpai^, fiavxi^' — Bengel {Ih. 1 Pet. iii. 4): 
Ma/n8uet^u8 \yrpai<i\y qui non turbat: tromquUlus 
[i7<rvx*09], qui turbas aliomm, snperiorum, inferi- 
oram, SBqaalium, fert placide . . . Adde, mansuetus 
in affectibns : tranquilluB in verbis, ynltu, actu. 

K. Oprrro^i yeic/)09. — Olshausen {Opi^so. TheoU. p. 
195): N&epo^ vocatur snbjectum, in quo sejunctio 
corporis et animsa facta est : Ovijto^^ in qucf fieri 
potest. 

X. Ko^^aa-iSj rifiopia (see p. 47). — Aulus Gellius, 
vi. 14 : Puniendis peccatis tres esse debere causas 
existimatum est. Una est quee vovOeaia^ vel xoXa- 
<rt9, vel irapalveai^ dicitur; cum poena adhibetur 
castigandi atque emendandi gratis ; ut is qui for- 
tuito deliquit, attentior fiat, correctiorque. Altera 
est quam ii, qui vocabula ista curiosius diviserunt, 
TLfitoptav appellant. Ea causa animadvertendi est, 
cum dignitas auctoritasque ejus, in quern est pec- 
catum, tuenda est, ne prsetermissa animadversio 
contemtum ejus pariat, et honorem levet : idcirco- 
que id ei vocabulum a conservatione honoris fac- 
tum putant. 
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II. atl>€<Ti^^ Trdpeai^ (see p. 163). — Fritzsche {Ad 
Horn. vol. i. p. 199) : Conveniunt in hoc [a4>€a'is 
et irdpeaisi] qnod sive ilia, sive hsec tibi obtigerit, 
nulla peccatorum tuorum ratio habetur; discre- 
pant eo, quod, hSc datsi, facinorum tuorum poenas 
numquam pendes ; ill£ concessS, non diutius nuUas 
peccatorum tuorum poenas lues, quam ei in iis con- 
nivere placuerit, cui in delicta tua animadvertendi 
jus sit. 
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REUPI ELD'S NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 



SIMMS' BEVOLTJTIONART TALES. 

UNIFORM SERIES. 

New and entirely Revised . Edition of William Gilmore Simiis* 
Romances of the Revolution, with Illustrations by Darlet. 
Each complete in one vol., 12mo, cloth ; price $1.25. 

I. THE PARTISAN. HL KATHASIHB WALTOH. (In press.) 
n. KBLLICHAHPE. lY. THE SCOUT. <In press.) 

V. W00DCEA7T. (In press.) 

" The field of ReTolatlonaiy Romance was a rich one, and Ur. Simms has worked it 
admirably." — Louisville Journal. 

" But few novRllsts of the age evince more power in the conception of a story, more 
artistic sliill in its management or more uamralness iii the final denouement than Mr 
Simms.'* — Mobile DaU^ Advertiser. 

" Not only par excellence tie literary man of the South, but next to no romance writer 
in America." — Albany Knickerbocker. 

"Simms is a popular writer, and his romances are highly creditable to American 
literature." — Boston Olive Branch. 

** These books are replete with daring and thrOling adventures, principally drawn 
from history." — Boston Otristian Freeman. 

** We take pleasure in noticing another of the series which Redfield is presentine to 
the country of the brilliant productions of one of the very ablest of our American 
authors — of one indeed who, in his peculiar sphere, is inimitable. This Yolume is a 
continuation of * The Partisan.' "—Phtladdphia American Courier. 

ALSO UNIFORM WITH THE ABOYB 

THE YEMASSEE, 

A Romance nf South Carolina. By Wm. Gilmore Simhs. New 
and entirely Revised Edition, with Illustrations by Darlet. 12mo, 
cloth ; price $1.25. 

" In interest, it is second to but few romances in the lanffusge ; in power, it holds a 
high rank; in healthf'ulness of style, it furnishes an example worthy of emulation.*'w 
Greene County Whig, 
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SIMMS* POETICAL WORKS. 

Poems: Descriptive, Dramatic, Legendary, and Contemplative. 
By Wh. Gilmore Simms. With a portrait on steel. 2 vol«., 
12mo, cloth; price $2.50. 

CONTXNT8 ; Norman Maurice ; a Tragedy.— Atalantis ; a Tale of the Sea.— Tales and 
Traditions of the South.— The City of the. Silent— Southern Passages and Pictures.— 
Historical and Dramatic Sketches,— Scripture Legends.- Franceses da Rimini, etc. 

** We are glad to see the poems of our best Southern author collected in two hand* 
some volumes. Here we have embalmed in graphic and melodious verse the scenie 
wonders and charms of the South ; and this feature of the work alone gives it a per- 
manent and special value. None can read • Southern Passages and Pictures' without 
feeling that therein the poetic aspects, association, and sentiment of Southern life and 
scenery are vitally enshrined. * Norman Maurice' is a dramatic poem of peculiar scope 
and unnsnal interest; and "Atalantis,' a poem upon which some of the author's finest 
powers of thouffht and expression are richly lavished. None of our poets offer so great 
a variety of style or a more origiuHl choice of subjects."— ^ston Traveller. 

*• His versification is fluent and mellifluous, yet not locking in point of vigor when an 
energetic style is requisite to the subject"— JV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

**Mr. Simms ranks among the first poets of our country, and these well-printed 
volomes contain poetical prc^uctiotts of rare metif'-^fVashington (D. C.) Stor. 



ltJR0FIELI>'S NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 



RUSSO'TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 1828 AND 1829. 

Wirh a View of the Present State of ASairs in the East. By 
Colonel Chksnet, R. A., D. C. L., F. R. S., Author of the 
Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. 
With an Appendix, containing the Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Four Powers and the Secret Correspondence between the 
Russian and English Governments. One vol., 12mo, cloth; 
Maps ; price $1.00. 

** A condensed detail of ikiets, and the resnit of pergonal observation, it ia replete with 
InatnictiTe matter : a record of one of tbe mnet striking events in modem history ; a 
cuide to the formation of correct jud^ent on the future. Good maps, and minute 
oescriptions of tbe princi^I seats of the past and present war ; a statistical account of 
the mititaiT resources of Turkey ; its present state and prospects ; its political and 
commercial value — occupy an interesting portion of tho work, which we heartily recom- 
mend to the attention of oar reuiera."— London Critic 

** It fills up a vacant niche in the histoiy of the times which seems to be required to 
giTe a proper understanding of tbe difficulties which have resulted in the present Euro- 
pean wMr—Springfidd Po»t. 

" Hals work, which, under any circumstances, would have excited great interest, is 
worthy of special attention now, from its relation to tite eastern contest"— ^Z&ony Argons, 

<« Though aboundinff in information, it is cletir, straightforward, and as free from over- 
■tatement and irreyeuuit speculations as the * Commentaries of Cesar * " — New York 
Evening PoaL 

THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, 

With a Voyage down the Volga and a Tour through the Country 
of the Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant, Author of '* A Jour- 
ney to Nepaul." From the Third London Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, cloth; Two Maps and 18 Cuts; price 75 cents. 

** The latest and best account of the actual state of Russia." — London Standard. 

*' The book of a quick and honest observer. Full of delightful entertainment" — Lorn' 
don Examiner. 

'* Mr. Oliphant is an acute observer, and intelligent man, a dear nnd vigorous and suc- 
cinct writer, and his book embodies the best account of Southern Russia that has ever 
appeared. His account of Sevastopol will find manv interested readers." — Boston Atlat, 

** This book reminds us more of Stephen's delightful * Incidents of Travel* than any 
other book with which we are acquainted. It is an interesting and valuable book. lie 
was as sharp at seeing as a live Yankee, and he has given us the fruits of his observafcioni 
in a very graphic and intercsttng style."— Auton TraneUer. 
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A YEAR WITH THE TURKS; 

Or, Sketches of Travel in the European and Asiatic Dominions 
of the Sultan. By Warrington W. Smith, M.A. With a 
Colored Ethnological Map of Turkey. 12mo, cloth ; price 75 cts. 

** Mr. Smith has had rare opportunities. Few men have crossed and recrossed the 
empire in so many directions — and many are the errors, the false rrports, the miacoo. 
captions Rs to tact or motive which are hero corrected by an able and impartial wit* 
neB»."-^London Athenawm. 

" One of the freshest and best books of travel on the Sultan's domiiiions."— i7e» York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

•♦ The reader obtains an excellent and relUble idea of the actual condition of the iieo. 
ESh i«7™??l^ "**'*■' t^ **"®. present state of the Sultan's dominions. There^ a 
vivid intereat m the namative. and abnndanre of real informatJou."— ijtwto« TVaiMcr^ 



REDFIELD'S new and popular PUBLiCATIONtf. 



SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR, 

By tbe Right Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil, M. P. Edited with 
a Memoir and Notes, by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. Fourth 
Edition. In 2 vols. Price $2 00. 

** They attracted nnirersnl attention by their brilliant and pointed sryle, and their lib 

crality of sentiment The Notes embody a great amount of biographical information, 

terary ffossip, legal and political ant^cdote, and amusing reminiscences, and, in fact, 

omit nothing that is eMentiul to the perfect elucidation of the text"— iVew York Tribuna. 

•' They are the beet edited boolu we have met for many o year. They form, with 
Mackenzie's notes, a complete biographical dictionary, containing succinct and clever 
sketches of all the famous people of England, and particularly of Ireiand, to whom tho 
slightest allusions are made in tne text*' — The Cidten (John MUchd). 

" Dr. Mackenzie deserves the thanks of men of letters, particularly of Irishmen, for 
his research and care. Altogether, the work is one we can recommend in the highest 
term9,"^Philadelpkia City Item. 

**Such a repertory of wit, humor, anecdote, and out-gushing fun, mingled with the 
deepest pathos, when we reflect upon the sad fate of Ireland, as this book affords, it were 
hard to find written in any other pair of covers." — Buffalo Daily Courier. 

** As a whole, a more sparkling lively series of portraits was hardly ever set in a single 
gallery It is Irish all over ; the wit, Ihe folly, the extravagance, and the fire are al 
alike characteristic of writer and subjects.*' — New York Evangdia. 

" These volumes afford a rich treat to the lovers of ]SX»nitaxe" —Hartford Christian Seu 
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CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 
By James Bruce. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 

*' A series of personal sketches of distinguished individuals of all ages, embraciaffjpeii 
and ink portraits of near sixty persons from Sappho down to Madame de Stael. Tney 
show much research, and possess that interest wnich attaches to the private life of those 
whose names are known to fame." — New Haven Journal and Courier. 

** They arc comprehensive, well-written, and judicious, both in the selection of sub- 
jects and the manner of treating them." — Boston Alku. 

** The author has painted in minute touches the characteristics of each with varioua 
pereonal details, all interesting, and all calculated to furnish to the mind's eye a complete 
portraiture of the individual describod." — Albany Knickerbodter. 

** The sketches are full and graphic, many authorities having evidently been consulted 
by tbe author in their preparation." — Boston JoumaL 
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THE tVORKINGMAN'S WA Y IN THE WORLD. 

Being the Autobiography of a Journeyman Prii^ter. By Charles 
Manet Smith, author of ** Curiosities of London Life.** 12mo, 
cloth, $1 00. 

*' Written by a man of genina and of most extraordinnry powers of description."— 
Boston TraveOer. 

**lt will be read with no small degree of interest by the professional brethren of the 
author, as well as by all who find attractions in a well-told tale of a workingman."— 
Boaion Atlas. 

** An amusing as well ns instructire book, telling how humble obscurity cuts its way 
through the world with energy, perseverance, and integrity," — Albany Kntdurbodur. 

"I'he book is tho most entertaining we have met with for mouVa»."—PhUaddplda 
Evening Bulletin. 

•' He has evidently moved through the world with his eye»» Mnrn nnd having a vehi 
of humor in his nature, has written one of the most readable ouuas ut the scaaoii ** 
Zion*s Herald. 



redpield's new and popui/AR publications. 



PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 

By Arsene Houssate. With beantifally-engraved Portraits of 
Voltaire and Madame Parabdre. 2 vols. 12n3o; price $2.50. 

" We hnve here the most chRrming book we have read these many days,— so power- 
ful in its fHScination that we have b»en held for hours from our imperious labors, or 
needful slumberii, by the entrancing influence of its pages. One of the most desirable 
fruits of the prolific fi(>Id8 of literature of the present season." — Portland EcUetic 

" Two brilliant and fascinating— wo had almost said, bewitching— volumes, combi- 
ning information and amusement, the lightest gossip, with solid and serviceable wis- 
dom."— ranfte« Blade. 

" It is a most admirable book, full of orifftnality, wit, information, and philosophy. 
Indeed, the vividness of the book is extraordinary. The scenes and descriptions are 
absolutely life-like." — SotUkem Literary Oazette. 

" The works of the present writer are the only ones the spirit of whose rhetoric docs 
Justice to those times, and the fascination of description and style equal tlie feacinations 
they descant upon." — New OrUatu Commercial BuUetiu, 

** The author is a brilliant writer, and serves up his sketches in a sparkling manner.** 

Christian Fryman. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 

By John Kendrick, M. A. In 2 vols., 12mo, price $2.50. 

" No work has heretofore appeared suited to the wants of the historical stadeBC, 
which combined the labors of artists, travellers, interpreters and critics, during the 
periods from the earliest records of the monarchy to its final absorption in the empire 
of Alexander. This work supplies this deficiency."— OZiw Branch. 

*' Not only the geoffraphy and political history of Egypt under the Pharaohs are 
given, but we are furmshed with a minute account of the domestic manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, their language, laws, science, religion, agriculture, navigation 
and commerce.*' — Commereiid Advertiser. 

** These volumes present a comprehensive view of the results of the combined labors 
of travellers, artists, and scientific explorers, which have effected so much during tho 
present century toward the development of Egyptian archnology and history." — Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

** The descriptions are very vivid and one wanders, delighted with the author, through 
the land of Egypt, gathering at every step, new phases of her wondrous history, and 
ends with a more intelligent knowledge than he ever before had, of the land of the 
Pharaohs." — American Spectator. 

COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; 

Or Resemblances between Men and Animals. By J. W. REDFiEtu, 

M. D. In one vol., 8vo, with several, hundred illustrations., 
price, $2.00. 

*' Dr. RediSeld has produced a very curious, amusing, and instructive book, curious 
In its origiiMlity and illustrations, amusing in the comparisons and analyses, and in- 
structive because it contains very much useful information on a too mudh neglected 
subject It will bo eagerly read and quickljr appreciated." — National JEgis. 

" The whole work exhibits a good deal of scientific research, intelligent observation, 
and ingenuity."— DaiVjr Union. 

** Highly entertaining even to those who have little time to study the science." — 
IJaroit DaHy Advertiser. 

*• This is a remarlcable volume and will be read by two classes, those who studv for 
Information, and those who read for amusement Fur its originality and entertainiu| 
character, wo commend it to our readers." — Albany Express. 

" It is overflowing with wit, humor, and originality, and profusely illustrated. Tb* 
whole work is distinguished by vast research and knowledge."— Jtiticfterfrodker. 

"The plan 18 a nuvel one ; the prooft ilrlking. and must challenge the attention of lb* 
snrioua " — Daily Ad-^erttaer 




redfield's new and popular publicattons. 

NOTES AND EMENDATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare*8 Plays, from 
the Early Manascript Corrections in a copy of the folio of 1632, 
in the possession of John Payne. Collier, Esq., F.S.A. Third 
edition with a fac-simile of the Manascript Corrections. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

*' It IB not for a moment to be doubted, we think, that in tfaia volume a contribution 
has benn mado to the clearness and accuracy of Shakespeare's text, by far the most im- 
portant of any offered or attempted since Shakespeare lived and wrote." — Lond. Exam, 

'* The corrections which Mr. Collier has here given to the world are, we venture to 
think, of more value than the labors of nearly all the critics on Shakespeare's text put 
together." — London Literary Qaxette. 

" It is a rare gem in the history of literature, and can not fail to command the ntten- 
tion of all the amateurs of the writings of the immortal dramatic poet." — Ch'ston Cour. 

*' It is a book absolutely indispensable to every admirer of Shakespeare who wishes 
to read him understandingly." — LouisvUU Courier. 

**It is clear from internal evidence, that for the most part they are genuine restora- 
lions of the original plays. They carry conviction with them." — Home Journal. 

"This volume is an almost indispensable companion to any of the editions of 
Shakespeare, so numerous and often important are many of the corrections." — RegiaUTt 
Pkiladdphia, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 

By Joseph FaANfois Michaud. Translated by W. Robson, 3 vols. 
12mo., maps, $3 75. 

** It is comprehensive and accurate in the detail of facts, methodical and lucid in ar- 
rangement, with a lively and flowing narrative." — Journal of Commerce. 

" We need not say that the work of Michaud has superseded all other histories 
of the Crusades. This history has long been the standard work with all who could 
rrad it in its original language. Another work on the same subject is as Improbable 
as a new history of the * Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.' *'— Salem Freeman. 

" TTie most faithful and masterly history ever written of the wild wars for the Holy 
Land." — Philadelphia American Courier. 

"The ability, diligence, and faithfulness, with which Michaud has executed his 

Sreat task, are undisputed ; and it is to his wcll-filled volumes that the historical stu- 
ent must now resort for copious and authentic facts, and luminous views respecting 
this most romantic and wonderful period in the annals of the Old MVorld.**— Boston 
Daily Cowriar, 




MARMADUKE WYVIL. 

An Historical Romance of 1651, by HeNrt W. Herbert, author 
of the " Cavaliers of England," &c., &c. Fourteenth Edition. 
Revised and Corrected. 

" This is one of the best works of the kind we have ever read-~fall of thrilling inci- 
dents and adventures in the stirring times of Cromwell, and in that style which has 
made the works of Mr. Herbert so popular."^ C*rifftta» Freeman^ Boston. 

**The work is distinguished by the same historical knowledge, thrilling incident, and 
pictorial beauty of style, which havt characterized all Mr. Herbert's fictions and imparted 
tu Uiem such a bewitching interest" — Yankee Blade. 

" The author out of a simple plot and very few characters, has constructed a novel 
of deep interest and of considerable historical value. It will be found well worth 
reading "—iVattona/ ^Mgis^ Worcester. 
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KEDFIELDS NEW AND POPULAR PDBLICATIONS. 

MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 

ftlemoirs of the Life of the Rt. Hod. Richard Brinsley Shendan, 
by Thomas Moore, with Portrait after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Two vols., 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

*' One of the moat brilliant blogniphiefl In Englifh literature. It is the life of a wH 
irritten by a wit, and few of Tom Moore's moat sparkling poems are more brilliant and 
'ascinaUng than this biography/'— fio«(o» Traneeript. 

** This is at once a most valuable biography of the most celebrated wit of Uxe timet, 
•id one of the most entertaining works of its gifted author.** — Spring^ld RqmJbUcaK. 

"The liife of Sheridan, the wit, contains as much food for serious thought as tibo 
best sermon that was ever penned." — Artkur'a Home Gautte. 

"The sketch of such a character and career as Sheridan's by sue ^and as Hoore'a, 
ean never cease to be attractive." — JV. Y. Courier and Efiqiitrer. 

**The work is instructive and full of interest" — CkristUtn InteUigeneer. 

** It is a gem of biography ; full of incident, elegantly written, warmly appreciative^ 
•nd on the whole candid and just. Sheridan was a rare and wonderful genius, and haa 
In this work justice done to bis surpassing merits.'*— iV. Y. Bnangdisl. 
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BARRINGTON'S SKETCHES. 

Personal Sketches of his own Time, by Sir Jonah Babriiygton, 
Judge c f the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, with Illustra- 
tions by Darley. Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

" a more entertaining book than this *' not oiten thrown in our way. His sketches 
of character are inimitable ; and many of the prominent men of his time are hit off ta 
the most striking and graceful outline."— ^Z6anj^ ArgytM, 

" He was a very shrewd observer and eccentric writer, and his narrative of his owu 
life, and sketches of society in Ireland during his times, are exceedingly humorous and 
Interesting."— iV; Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

" It is one of those works which are conceived and written in so hearty a view, and 
brings before the reader so many palpable and amusing characters, that the entertain 
ment and inrormation are equally balanced."— Boston Transcript. 

'« This is one of the most entertaining books of the season."— iV. Y. Recorder. 

" It portrays in life-like colors the characters and daily habits of nearly all the Eng 
iish and Irish celebrities of that period."— iVl Y. Courier and Enquirer. . 




JOMINPS CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 

The Political and Military History of the Campaign of Waterloo 
from the French of Gen. Baron Jomini, by Lieut. S V. Benet 
U. S. Ordnance, with a Map, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

" Of great value, both for its historical merit and its acknowledged impartiality."-- 
0uristian Freeman, Boston. 

" It has long been regarded in Europe as a work of more than ordinary merit, whila 
to military men his review of the tactics and manoeuvres of the French £mperor dur- 
ing the few days which preceded his final and most disastrous defeat, is considered aa 
Instructive, as it is interesting.**— ^IrtAur's Home Gazette. 

'* It is a standard authority and illustrates a subject of permanent interest Witti 
military students, and historical inquirers, it will be a favorite reference, and for ^ 
general reader it possesses great value and interest." — Boston Transcript. 

•* It throws much light on often mooted points respecting Napoleon's military 4ImI 
political genius. The translation is one of much vigor."— £oitton Commonweallk, 

**It supplies an important chapter in the most interesting and eventful period o* *^ 
poleun*s military career." — Savannah DaUy Neios. 

« It is ably written and skilfuUy translated.'*- raiOtf^ Blade, 



redfield's new and popular publications. 



LORENZO BENONI; 



Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. One 
ToL, 12mo; price $1.00. 

^ The author of the volume is Giovanni Rufflni, a native of Genoa. Being implicated 
In the attempt at revoluttou in 1833. he was compelled to seek safety in flight, and has 
since that period resided in England and France. Under fictitious names he gives an 
authentic history of real characters and true incidents. It is a graphic picture of Italian 
life and habits; and a true, though mournful exhibition of the baneful effects of dea* 
potic rule, and priestly control in education." — Norfolk (Va.) HaraUL 

** From the first page to the last, it absorbs the reader's faculties with the intensity of 
its interest, and leaves him little consciousness outside the circle in which its characters 
have their being. Yet over the whole woik there broods such a terrible sliadow of 
despotism and tlie sufTprine^'it has caused, that its fascination is of a strange and painful 
kind."— iVeio York Daily Times. 

** This is one of the books occasionally met with, having a species of Tnrantella power, 
charming the reader, and admitting of no cessation in its perusal, until the volume is en- 
tirely completed, leaving him even then like little Oliver, ' asking fur more.' " — Ev. Pott, 




GRISCOM ON VENTILATION. 

The Uses and Abuses of Air: showing its Influence in Sustaining 
Life, and Producing Disease, with Remarks on the Ventilation 
of Houses, and the best Methods of Securing a Pure and Whole- 
some Atmosphere inside of Dwellings, Churches, Workshops, &c 
By John H. Griscom, M. D. One vol. 12mo, $1.00. 

"This comprehensive treatise should be read by all who wish to secure health, 
and especially by tliose constructing churches, lecture-rooms, school-houses, &c.— It 
Is undoubted, that many diseases are created and spread in consequence of the little 
attention paid to proper ventilation. Dr. G. writes knowingly and plainly upon this all' 
important topic."—- ivcioarft Advertiser. * 

** The whole book is a complete manual of the subject of which It treats ; and we 
venture to say that the builder or contriver of a dwelling, school-house, church, thea- 
tre, ship, or steamboat, who neglects to inform himself of the momentous truths it 
asserts, commits virtually a crime against society." — N. T. Metropolis. 

** When shall we learn to estimate at their proper value, pure water and pure air, 
which God provided for man before he made man, and a very long time before he 
permitted the existence of a doctor ? We commend the Uses and Abuses of Air to ouir 
readers, assuring them that they will find it to contain directions for the ventilation ol 
dwellings, which every one who values health and comfort should put In practice."— 
If. Y JAtfotdk. 
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HAGAR, A STORY OF TODAY. 

By Alice Caret, author of " Clovernook," ♦* Lyra, and Other 
Poems," dec. One vol., 12mo, price $1.00. 

'*A story of rural and domestic life, abounding in hnmor, pathos, snd that natural- 
ness in chitracter and conduct which made ' Clovernook' so great a fkvorite last season. 
Passages in * Hagar' are written with extraordinary power, its moral is striking and 
)ust, and the book will inevitably he one of the most popular productions of the sea- 
son." 

" She has a fine, rich, and purely original genius. Her country stories are almost 
unequnled." — Knickerbocker Ma^atine. 

" The Times speaks of Alice Carey as standing at the head of the living female wri- 
ters of America. We go even farther in our favorable judgment, and express the opii» 
ton that among tbose living or dead, she has bad no equal in this country; and we know 
of few in the nnnals of English liternture who have exhibited superior giils of real dv 
etlc genius."— r4! (Portland, Me. \ EcUftic 



RIOF1BLD8 NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 



POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK 

Now and only Complete Edition, containing several Kew Poems, 
together with many now first collected. One vol., 12mo., price 
one dollar. 

** Hftlleck U one of die brightest itan in onr American literature, and hia name la 
like a houaebotd word wherever the EngllBh language is apoken.**— ul26any Expresa. 

** There are few poema to be found, in any language, that anrpaas, in beauty of 
niouirht and structure, some of these."— Bostovi Comaonwedlth, 

** I'o the numerous admirers of Mr. Halleck, this will be a welcome book ; for it is a 
characteristic desire in human nature to have the productions of our favorite anthoza 
in an elegant and substantial form." — Ckristian Freeman. 

•* Mr. ualleck never appeared in a better dress, and few poetB ever deserved a betta 
one.**— CSb-iit/aa InteUiieneer, 




THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
By Archdeacon R. C. Trench. One vol., 12mo., price 75 cto. 

** He discourses in a trulv learned and lively manner upon the original unity of Int 
gnage, and the origin, derivation, and history of words, with their morally and aep 
arate spheres of meaning. ' — Evening P-*et 

** This is a noble tribute to the divint- faculty of speech. Popularly written, for use 
as lectures, exact in its learning, and uoetic in its nsion, it is a book at once for the 
scholar and the eenerid reader." — New iork EvangelisL 

" It is one of the most striking and original publicationfl of the day, with nothing ol 
hardness, dullness, or dryness about it, but altogether fresh, lively, and mtertaining." 
> Boston Evening TraoeUtr. 
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BRONCHITIS. AND KINDRED DISEASES. 

In language adapted to common readers. By W. W. Hall, M. D 
One vol., 12 mo, price $1.00. 

" It is written 
which marks man] 
those who need it. ' — Central Ch, Herald. 

<« Thofle who are clergymen, or who are preparing for the sacred calling, and public 
speakers generally, should not fail of securing this work."— Gh. Ambassador, 

" It is full of hints on the nature of the vital organs, and does away with much super- 
BtitiouB dread in regard to consumption."— GFreais County Whig. 

" This work gives some valuable instruction in regard to food and hygienic failfai> 
woes."— iVasJkua Oasis. 



in a plain, direct, common-sense stylo, and is free from the quackery 
any of the popular medical books ot the day. It will prove useful to 
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KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SCOTLAND. 
6y Henry William Herbert. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. 

** They are partlv the romance of history and partly fiction, forming, when blended, 

t>ortralturcs, valuable from the correct drawing of the times they illustrate, and interest 
ng from their romance."— .^{fton^ Knickerbtxxer. 

•• They are spiri^stirring pfoductions, which will be read and admired by all who 
Mts pleased with historical tales written in a vigorous, bold, and dashing style." — Boston 
JoftmaL 

"These legends of love and rhivalry contain aomc of the finest tales which the 

"^^TWaft #v£ /vSl ^''" °* ^^^^^ has yet ^ven to the lighter literature of thft dar * 
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redfield's new and popular publications. 



THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; 
A Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Canaan, in Ran- 
dolph County, Virginia, a Conntry flowing with Wild Animals, 
such as Panthers, Bears, Wolves, Elk, Deer, Otter, Badger, &€., 
&c., with innumerable Trout, by Five Adventurous Gentlemen, 
without any Aid of Government, and solely by their Own Re- 
sources, in the Summer of 1851. By ** The Ulerke or Oxen- 
FORDE.*' With Illustrations from Lile, by Strother. 

*'ThiB is a htmdBomely-printed and beautifully-illustrated volume. Those who have 
a taste for field sports will be delighted with this cleyerly-written narrative of the 
achievements and experiences of a nunting party in the hunting-grounds of the Old 
Dominion.** — Savunak Daily Nam. 

" A queer, quaint, amusingly-written book, brimful of drollery and dare-devil humor. 
The work overflows with amusement, and has a vignettd-title and other beautiful illus 
trations, by Strother."— yanikee Bladt. 

** A pleasant book of American character and adventure, of interest geosraphically, 
sportively, and poetically. The authorship is of a good intellectual race ; the ** Clcrko 
of Oxenforde,** who figures in the title-page, being own brother to &e author of ** Swal- 
low Bam," which, as everybody knows, is the " Sketch-Book" of that land of gentlemen 
and humorists."— L<<«rory World. 
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MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES ; 

To which are Appended Camp-Fire Sketches, or Notes of a Trip 
from St. Paul to Pembina and Selkirk Settlements on the Red 
River of the North. By J. Wesley Bobd. • With a Now 
Map of the Territory, a View of St. Paul, and One of the Falls 
of St. Anthony. In One Volume, 12mo. Cloth. $1 00. 

'* To the inunigrant to the northwest, and to the tourist in search of pleasure it is wor- 
thy of being commended for the valuable and interesting knowledge it contains." — CM 
cago Daily Tribune, 

** The work will surprise many, as it opens to us a new land, shows its vast resources, 
and treats its history with all the accuracy that could be acquired by diligent research 
and careful observation, during a three years' residence." — Boston QaieUe, 

*- It contains notices of the early histoiy of the country, of its geographical features, its 
ngricultural advantages, its manufactures, commerce, facilities for travelling, the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants — everything, indeed, to illustrate its resources and its prospects.** 

•Puritan Ruardtr. 

" We have 8«en no work respecting the northwest of equal value to this."— CAHsttoif 
IntiUigtneer, 






THE YEMASSEE. 

A Romance of South Carolina. By Williari Gilmorg Sihh» 
Author of "The Partisan," "Guy Rivers," &c., &c. New 
and Revised Edition. With Illustrations by Parley. 12mo 
Cloth. $1 25. 

'* A picture of the early border life of the Huguenot settlers in South Carolina. Like 
Scott's novels, it is a mixture of history and romance."— flar«/bri Christian Secretary. 

**It is written in an uncommonly glowing style, and hits off the Indian character with 
aucommon grace and power." — Albany Argtia. 

'* The whole work is truly American, much of the material being o/ that character 
which can be furnished by no oti^er countiy." — Daily Times. 

"The delineations of the red men of the south arc admirably sketched while the his- 
torical events upon which the work is founded are vouched fur by the author as strffltiy 
true." — Iftw Bedford Mercury 



KBOFISLD'a NKW AJTD POPUllE PUBLICATIOJia 



CLOVERNOOK; 



•>, Recollections of our Neigbborhood in tbe West. By Aucb 
Carrt. niastrated by Darubt. One vol., 12mo., price $1.00. 
(Foortb edition*) 

** la tUs Tolvine there It a frMbacM wUch penetDaHy cburms tlie reader. Tcm 
Id be made free of wettem homes at once.**— Oia Colonv MemoriaL 
"They beur the true stamp of cenfais— simple, natunu, tmthful— and eriooe a 
of the hmnor and pathos, off^the oomed j and txngedjt of life in the oovatrjJ 
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DREAMLAND BY DAY-LIGHT: 

A Panorama of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro'. IIInstrBfeed 
by Darlet. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. (Second edition.) 



** neee simple and boantifnl stories are aH highly endued wifli an exquisite pereq>> 
Hon of natnrallMaatj, with wliich is combined an appredatiTe soose of its relation to 
the highest moral emotions.**— iHfrany StaU Remitter. 

** ^adlj do we greet tliis floweret in the field of oar literature, for it is fragrant with 
sweet snd bright with hnes that mark it to be of HcaTen's own planting.**^Cb«riir and 
XaMtlrcr. 

*^Tliera is a depth of sentiment and feeling not ordinarily met with, and some of Umb 
noblest faculties and affections of man's nature are depicted and illastrated by the i ' " 
fU pen of the authoress.**— Oikuretaum. 




LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 

By William E. Attoun, Professor of Literature and Be1le9-Let 
tres in the University of Edinburgh and Editor of Blackwood's 
Magazine. One vol., 12mo. cloth, price $1.00. 

** Since Lockhart and Macaulay's ballads, we hare had no metrical work to be com- 
pared in spirit, vigor, and rhythm with this. These ballads imbody and embalm the 
ehief historicid incidents of Scottish history— literally in 'tli oughts that breathe and 
words ^at bum.' They are full of lyric energy, graphic description, and genuine fed 
ng.'* — HofM Journal. 

" The fine ballad of * Montrose* in this collection is alone worth the price of the l)Ook.* 
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THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
By Bon Gaultier. One volume, 12mo., cloth, price 75 centa. 

'*Here Is a book for ererybody who lores classic fun. It Is made up of ballads at 
II Borts, each a capital parody upon the style of some one of the best lyric writers of 
Diu time, from the thundering versification of Lockhart and Macaulay to the sweetest 
und eimplest strains of Wordsworth and Tennyson. The author is one of the firs! 
scholars, and one of the most finished writers of the day, and this production is but die 
frolic of his genius in play-tlme"— CVntrier and Enquirer. 

#1^]^«™ «,"« ^°^ *2 whom belongs diis nam de plume, but he is certainly a humcTM 
■f no commcn powrr." — Providence joumoL 



redfield's new and popular publications. 



ISA, A PILGRIMAGE. 
By Caroline Chesebro'. One vol., 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

** Hw PilsriinagB Ib fraught througfaout with scenes of thrllliDg interest— romantleL 
yet possessing a naturalness that seeniii to stamp them as real ; the style is flowing and 
easy, chaste and beautiful." — Troy Daily Timea. 

**Miss Chesebro' is evidently a thinker— the skims not the mere surface of life, but 
plnn^ boldly into the hidden mysteries of the spirit by which she is warranted in 
making her startling lerelations of human pnssion." — CkrCitian Freeman. 

** There comes out in this book the eridence of an inventive mind, a cultivated taste, 
an exijuisite sensibility, and deep knowledge of human nature." — Albany Argu». 

** It IS a charming book, jiervaded bv a vein of pure ennobling thought." — Tray Whig. 

** There is no one who will doubt that this is a courageous and sble work, displaying 
genius and depth of feeling, and striking at a high and noble aim.'*— iV. Y. EvangMet. 

** There is a fine vein of tenderness running through the story, which is peculiarly 
one of passion aud sentiment" — Arthur's Home Gazette. 
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LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. 
By Henrt James. One vol., 12mo, cloth, price $1.25. 

*' a series of essays by one of the most generous thinken and sincere lovers of truth 
in the country. He looks at society from an independent point of view, and with the 
noblest and most intelligent sympathy." — Homfi Journal. 

** tA is ihe production of a mind richly endowed of a very peculiar mould. All will 
concede to him the merit of a vigorous and brilliant intellect."— .<lZ&any Argue. 

**A perusal of the essays leads us to think, not merely because of thu ideas which they 
contain, but more because the ideas are earnestly put forth, and the subjects discussed 
are interesting and important to every one." — Worcester National Mgie. 

** They have attracted much attention both here and in Europe, where the author is 
considered as holding a distinctive and prominent position in the school of modem 
philosophy." — Albany Atlas. 

**The writer wields a masterly and accurate pen, and his stylo is good."— JSosCtm 
OUffe Branch. 

*' It wUl have many readera, and almost as many admirers." — N, Y. Times. 
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NAPIER'S PENINSULAR WAR. 

History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the / ath of France, 
from the Year 1807 to 1814. By W. F. P. N jer, C.B., Col. 
43d Beg., &c. Complete in one vol., 8vo, pr/ ^3.00. 

** We believe the Literature of War has not received a nV «e valuable augmentation 
this century than Colonel Napier's Justly celebrated woric. Though a gallant combatant 
in the field, he is an impartial historian."— TVr&tme. 

** N apisr's History, in addition to its superior literary merits and truthful fidelity, 
presents strong claims upon the attention of all American citizens ; because the author 
u a large-souled philanthropist, and an inflexible enemy to ecclesiastical tyranny and 
secular despots."— Post. 

" The excellence of Napier's History results from the writer's happy talent for im- 
petuous, straight-forward, soul-stirring uarrativf^, and picturing fortn of characters. 
The military nianceuvrc, march, and fiery onset, llic whole whirlwind vicissitudes of the 
desperate fight, ho describes with dramatic force," — Merchants' Magazine. 



beofikld's new and popular publications. 



MAURICE'S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 



Theological Essays. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A., 
Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. From the second London Edition, 
with a new Preface and other additions. One vol., 12mo, cloth; 
price $1.00. 

**TheM eaamjB are well worthy the attendon of OTery thoughtrul reader, and eepe* 
dally of every Christian minister. He speaks with the eamestncsa of a vital experi- 
ence, and with the kindly love of a human sensibility. It is refreshing to read one who 
thns draws from a living ezperienee rather than from the dry wells of an abstract and 
fbrmal theolo^."— CSIkfci^o Con^rtgatumdl HeraUL 

*' They manitest a remarkable degree of logical ability, a thorough iu;quaintanoe with 
the Bible, and a full reliance upon Uie revelations of that book for every human emer- 
guncy. It is well worth a devoted study.'* — LouitviUe JoumaL 

*' Mr. Maurice is unquestionably a roan of learning and ability, wielding a powerful 
pen, and able to invest dry, and to many minds distasteful themes, with umtsual mtereai.** 
— Woreetter National JEgVi* 

" These are the famous series of discourses, in consequence of publishing which, the 
Rov. Mr. Maurice was expelled from a profisssorship in King's College, London." — Com- 
mercial Advertistr. 

" Evidently the production of a mind of considerable vigor." — JV. 71 Evening Post. 

** The Essays f^ve decided indication of reflection, power, and earnestness ofspirit" — 
Hartford Ckriattan Secretary. 

"A noble-spirited and really honest man, foil of tendemeas and truthfalneea.'* — 
The (Jfeu York) Churchman. 
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THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, 

^8 Illustrating the Church of the First Three Centuries. By the 
Right Rev. W. Ingrahah Kip, D.D., Missionary Bishop of 
California. Author of "Christmas Holidays in Rome," "Early 
Conflicts of Christianity,** &c., &c. With over One Hundred 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth ; price 75 cents. 

"The evidence furnished by the Catacombs of the departure of the Romish Church 
rom Primitive Christianity is complete and overwhelming. The work is excee^ngly 
raluable." — Christian InteUi^eneer. 

*' It is a valuable aid in the contest between primitive truth and modem innovations and 
w such the author commends it to his brethren in the Church."— ^dkest«r American. 

" We commend this book as one of the most fascinating and useful of volumes ; full 
3f information, imparted in a style which beguiles the reader, and makes his perusal 
of the book seem like a pleasant dream." — Zion's Herald. 

** Few books, lately published, will better repay the reader than this, which unites so 
happily the deepest interest with the soundest instruction."— Bannsr ofthA Gross, 
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BALLOIPS REVIEW OF BEE CHER. 

The Divine Character Vindicated. A Review of the " Conflict 
of Ages.** By Rev. Moses Ballou. In one vol., 12mo, cloth ; 
price $1.00. 

*' His demolition of Beeoher's < Conflict of Ages'— especially the fantastic and absurd 
conceit which forms the ground plan of that work — ^Is most triumphant and complete. 
—(fiharleaton) Evening News. 

" The best feature of the work that we discover is its regard to decency, and its 
gejjejal fr^dom from a vituperative spirit"— PuWfim Recorder. 

• Mr, Ballon writes cleariy and in good temper, and presses his opponent with many 
very perplexing considerationa.— iV. Y. Evangelist. ^ 

'■•%%iveA^^^¥he^^XpJ^'^^ thorough review of Dr. Boecher's work which baa 



REDFrELD*S NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 



LEE'S TALES OF LABOR. 



SUMMERFIELD; 

Or, Life on a Fann. By Dat Kellogg Lee. One vol., 12mo; 
price $1.00. 

** We have read it with lively and satisfied interest Hie scenes are nataral, the char* 
acters homely and Kfe-like, and the narrative replete with passages of the profoundest 
pathos, and incidents of ijmost painful interest Above all, * Summerfield' is in the 
deepest sense religtoas. and calcalated to exert a strong and wholesome moral inflaenoe 
on Its readers, who we trust will be many." — Horace Qredof. 

** It aims to teach the lesson of contentment and the rural picture which it draws, and 
the scenes ci home happiness with which it makes us acquainted, are well calculated to 
enforce it"— ^Ibu: 

'* There is a great deal of life and nature in Uie story, and in some of the scenes there 
is a rich display of wit" — Albany Argut, 

** It has a flavor of originality, and the descriptions are generally excellent; and, what 
is something of a peculiarity at present in writing of this kind, not overburdened with 
words."— Zcterary ^orldL 
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THE MASTER BUILDER; 

Or, Life at a Trade. By Dat Kellogg Lee. One vol., 12mo; 
price $1.00. 

" He Is a powerful and graphic writer, and from what we have seen in the pages of 
the * Master Builder,' it is a romance of excellent aim and success." — l^ate Rsgiiter. 

" The ' Master Bailder* is the master production. It is romance into whi<± is instilled 
the realities of life ; and incentives are put forth to noble exertion and virtue. The 
story is pleasing—almost fascinating ; the moral is pure and undefiled." — Daily TYmesi 

*' Its descriptions are, many of them, strikingly beautiful ; commingling in good pro- 
portions, the witty, the grotesque, the pathetic, and the heroia It may be read with 
profit as well as pleasure." — Argu». . 

" The work before us will commend itself to the masses, depicting as it does mosf 
graptiically. the struggles and privations which await the unknown and uncared-foi 
Mechanic in his Journey through life. It Is what might be called a romance, but not of 
love. Jealousy, and revenge order." — Loc^port Courier. 

***fixe whole scheme of the story is well worked up and very instructive;'' — AJbani^ 
Exprt$B, > 
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MERRIMAC; 

Or, Life at the Loom. By Dat Kellogg Lee. One vol., ISmo ; 
price $1.00. 

** a new volume of the series of popular stories which have already gained a well* 
deserved reputation for the author. As a picture of an important and unioue phase of 
New England life, the work is very interesting, and can scarcely fail of populari^ among 
the million." — Harpei'a Magazine. 

" The work is extremely well written. It is as interesting as a novel, whOe it is nata* 
ral as every-day life." — BoMon Traveller. 

" Mcrrimac is a story which, by its simple pathos, and truthfulness to nature, will 
tonch the heart of every reader.' It is free from the least tinge of that odious stilted 
style of thought and diction characteristic of the minority of the novels with which the 
reading public are deluged." — N. T. Commercial Advertieer. 

" Another plain, straightforward, absorbing work from a pen which before has added 
riches to our literature, and honor to him who wielded \C*— Buffalo Express. 

" It is written in a genial spirit and abounds in humor."— iV. Y. Courier and Enquirer, 



THE NOCTES AMBROSIANJ:; 

With Portraits of Wilson, Logkhaht^Maginn, Hoog, and fao-simcles. 

EDITED, WITH MEMOIRS, ITOTES, AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BY DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 

Edixok ov Sssb.'s ** SKXnana or tH> Lush Bax.*> 



The Nootes were conunenced in 1832, and elond in 1835. Even in England, the lapse 
of Tears has obscured many ciroumstances which were well known thirty T^ars ago. 

JDr. Shblton Macksnzib, already favorably known as editor of Shell's ** Sketches of 
the Irish Bar," has undertaken the editorship of Thb Noctxs AMBSosiANiB, for which u 
familiar acquaintance, during the last twenty-five years, with the persons, events, and 
places therein noticed may be auumed to qualify him. He has been on terms of intimacy 
with most of the eminent political and literary characters treated of in the ** Noctss," 
and. his annotation of the text will include personal recollections of them. 

Besides this. Dr. Mackenzie hu written for this edition a *' History of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Blackwood's Magazine," with original memoirs of the ptincipal accredited authors 
of the "NocTBS," viz :— Professor Wilson, The Ettrick Shepherd, J. G. Lockhart, and 
Dr. Maginn. 

He will alzo give the celebrated *' Chaldee Manuscript," published in 1817, instantly 
suppressed, and so jicarce that the only copy which the editor has ever seen is that from 
which he makes the present reprint. There will also be given the three articles, entitled 
" Ch&ibtophbr in thb Txnt," (in August and September, 1819), never before printed, in 
any shape, in this country. The interlocutors in '* Thb Tbnt," include- the greater number 
of those afterwards introduced in the ^' Noctbb." 

The "Metricum Symphosium Ambrosianum," — an addendum to No. III. of **Thb 
NocTBS," (and which notices everv living author of note, in the year 1822), will be in 
corporated in this edition.. This has never before been reprinted here. 



Nearly Ready, in Two Volumes, 

THE ODOHERTY PAPERS, 

FOSIONQ THE FOLST POKTION OF THE ICISCELLANKOUS WBITINGS OF THE LATE 

DR. MAGINN. 

WITH AN ORIGINAL MEMOIR AND COPIOUS NOTES, BT 

DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 



Fob, more* than a quarter of a century, the most remarkable magazine writer of his 
time, was the late William Maginn, LL.D., well-known as the Sir Morgan Odoherty of 
Blac1cwoo<V8 Magazine^ and as the principal contributor, for many years, to FVaser^s 
and other periodicals. The combined, learning, wit, eloquence, eccentricity, and humor 
of Maginn, had obtained for him, long before his death, (in 1843), the title of Thb 
MoDBSN Rabelais. His magazine articles possess extraordinary merit. He had the 
art of putting a vast quantity of animal spirits upon paper, but his graver articles — which 
contain sound and serious principles of criticism — are earnest and welF-reasoned.. 

The collection now in hand will contain his Facetias (in a variety of languages). Trans- 
lations, Travesties, and Original Poetry, also his prose Tales, which are eminently beauti- 
ful , the best of his critical articles, (including his celebrated Shakspeare Papers), and 
his Homeric Ballads. The periodicals in which he wrote have been ransacked, from 
*' Blackwood" to " Punch," and the result will be a series of great interest. 

Dr. Shblton Mackbnzib, who has undertaken the editorship of these writines of his 
distinguished countryman, will spare neither labor nor attention in the work. The 
€rst volume will contain an original Memoir of Dr. Maginn, written by Dr. Mackenzie, 
und a characteristic Portrait, with fac-simile. 

Puhlislied by J, S. REDFIELD, 
110 <fe 112 Nassau- street, New York, 
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